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Whether you subscribe for || year or for | Life 
EACH ISSUE COSTS THE SAME 


yet 63,696 «adio-electronics engineers 
spend over one million dollars to read 


Proceedings of the IRE... 








HERE’S A BOLD OLD CONCEPT IN MAGAZINE MERCHANDISING! 


Proceedings of the IRE 


—the most authoritative magazine in the radio-electronics field— 
isn’t being sold: it’s being bought, 
because it is NEEDED! 


You or your radio-electronics engineers won’t receive a folder in 
the mail, offering 24 issues of Proceedings for the cost of 12. No, 
the big bargain in buying Proceedings is simply this: whether you 
buy one single copy or subscribe for life, the price of Proceedings 
stays basically the same. And still, every month, Proceedings aver- 
ages 500 new subscribers! 

That’s because IRE fills a meed—a hunger for authentic 
technical engineering information that Proceedings has been meet- 
ing since 1912. No wonder the Institute of Radio Engineers is now 
the largest professional organization in the world! Its journal 
publishes the finest in research; articles that are so far ahead of 
their time, that years-old issues of Proceedings are still being 
referred to today. Yet, in our swiftly-changing field, engineers feel 
that they need to check each issue of Proceedings of the IRE 
as fast as it comes out. 

This benefits you as an advertiser. Your message stays current 
much longer. And in just 12 issues, you cover the entire field of 
radio-electronics, for an entire year. No other magazine can promise 
you as much! 


See how little it costs: $9,720 for 12 full pages (1961 rate). 

To buy every issue of a semi-monthly, you would pay $23,270, 
proceedings of the IRE , and in a weekly, $46,280. You save up to $36,560 a year by 
advertising in Proceedings. 

And do Proceedings readers buy? Here’s the proof: in a 
recent survey, 100% of those interviewed said they have some 
buying responsibility. That’s because Proceedings readers are IRE 
members, and IRE members hold key positions in almost every 
radio-electronics company! 

63,696 radio-electronics readers, plus 15,550 student sub- 
scribers—that’s the average Proceedings readership (ABC) for the 
six months ending June 30, 1960. Of course, we're way past that 
already; Proceedings circulation figures get outdated almost before 
they're verified! 

% Place your message in the magazine that grows with the radio-electronics field; 
; advertise in Proceedings! EMBER 


For full details, call or write to: > a 


Proceedings of the IRE A 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 


S 
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for new 


markets 
and still 


sell 


current 


... it’s as easy and productive as panning in 
Fort Knox! Put your product story before 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. There are 80,000 of them 
... important, multi-functional executives 
from all phases of U. S. industry . . . from 
more than 40,000 plants representing more 
than 4/5ths of the gross national product! 

With circulation like this — an exclusive 
circulation built on Thomas Register’s con- 
tinuing census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U. S. markets for 


your products, including the ones you now 
sell and hope to sell in the future. 

And because of the caliber of TEN’s edi- 
torial material . . . its exciting new cover 
treatment — you can bet your last nugget 
that IEN is turned-to and returned-to by 
its readers in a constant search for products 
that will solve their current and ever-chang- 
ing problems. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
on this exciting, resultful medium—and you 
can: just ask for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 
Industrial Equipment News m@ 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,.N. Y. | 7romas Publishing Company 


Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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“A recent issue of Pit and Quarry con- 

tained an article on glass filter bags. We 

are interested in receiving an additional 
copy of this fine article.” 

Director of Purchases, 

Cement Company 


“For many years we have been subscrib- 
ers and followers of Pit and Quarry and 
the Pit and Quarry Handbook. We have 
found them both very interesting and 
useful.” 

Manager, Sand & Gravel Producer 


“Your editorial on depreciation is very 
pertinent to to-day’s situation and 
should receive thoughtful attention. 1 
think it would assist to focus additional 
attention to depreciation on a replace- 
ment basis.” 

President, Mineral Producer 


431 South Dearborn Street . 


“Congratulations to your editorial staff 
on the April edition of Pit and Quarry. 
In our opinion it was a big job, well 
done; reflecting thorough material gath- 
ering and accurate reporting.” 
President, Sand & Gravel Producer 


“Thank you so much for your prompt- 
ness in forwarding the back issues of 
Pit and Quarry requested in our recent 
letter. We have been binding these 
issues since 1943.” 

Cement Company 


“We have just received your coverage 
of the N.S.G.A. Convention and particu- 
larly the engineering phases of the pro- 
gram. While we feel that you always do 
an excellent job, this one was particu- 
larly thorough.” 

Dir. Eng. N.S.GA. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


*“Your 1944 issue of Pit and Quarry 
contained an article on the use of Flor- 
ida Limerock as an admixture for con- 
crete This is a very interesting article. 
Is there any way we can secure re- 
prints?” 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Crushed Stone Company 


*Above letter received August 1958. 


“We cannot help but note with a great 
deal of interest the important part your 
publication, Pit & Quarry, has played 
in helping to keep us intelligently in- 
formed concerning progress in our in- 
dustry. 


General Sales Mgr., Lime Company 


PIT AND QUARRY @ 


Ed 


PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK ¢ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk .. . 


Ggpy If a man’s salary is one of the 
most important aspects of his life, 
the article beginning on page 39 will 
be studied and restudied by indus- 
trial sales managers. 

The article takes a close look at 
today’s industrial sales manager. It 
concentrates upon the sales man- 
ager’s compensation, and_ relates 
size of paycheck to a large number 
of other factors. 

The article, by IM editorial re- 
search director Jay Bullen, is based 
upon a nationwide survey of indus- 
trial sales managers. Additional 
findings from the survey will go in- 
to another article next month. The 
second article will detail the indus- 
trial sales manager’s professional 
background, his place in his com- 
pany’s “hierarchy” and what he ex- 
pects his next step upward to be. 
Watch for it in the December issue. 


Gg@y With expansion and diversifi- 
cation of industrial companies, one 
of the marketing management prob- 
lems which is becoming increasingly 
important is that of setting up the 
advertising function—and of prop- 
erly allocating duties and functions 
of staff and line personnel. 

The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
has spelled out these functions 
rather exactly since establishing a 
central advertising staff early this 
year. The article beginning on page 
46 shows what 3M considers to be 
the 17 functions of its central staff. 
The article, written by 3M staff ad- 
vertising administrator George San- 
dell, will make interesting reading 
for industrial marketing men, par- 
ticularly those in diversified com- 
panies. 


Gey Building a “quality” reputa- 
tion for industrial products is gen- 
erally considered a pretty long- 
range proposition. But what do you 
do when you have to build a quality 
image quickly? The article begin- 
ning on page 58 tells how Kaiser 


Aluminum & Chemical tackled the 
job . . and successfully completed it 
in just eight months. 


gy Do you know what “sales fol- 
low-through” is? If not, the article 
beginning on page 62 will tell you. 
Written by Westinghouse purchasing 
man Lacy Herrmann, the article 
shows—through examples—how 
poor sales follow-through can kill 
future business possibilities and 
how its effective use can expand 
sales. 


Gey Of primary interest to indus- 
trial admen is the stature of their 
principal medium—business publi- 
cations. IM has taken an active part 
in upgrading business papers 
through its annual editorial com- 
petition, the 22nd of which has just 
been completed. The story of the 
competition judging begins on page 
102. 

For those who like to watch the 
progress of business papers, the 
judges’ comments will make inter- 
esting reading. This month’s story 
covers the judging only. Next month 
we'll announce the winners. 


Gey Uncle Sam’s defense planners 
are on a hot spot. They’d like to 
crack down on defense contractors’ 
advertising, which many regard as 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
But they’d also like to get the de- 
fense “story” across to the public, 
and ads often are the only way to 
do it. 

Hard to tell yet, which way the 
defense experts will jump, but the 
special report by IM Washington 
editor Stan Cohen (beginning on 
page 122) gives a clear exposition 
of the factors that will be weighed 
in reaching a final decision. 
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| An intimate look at today’s industrial sales manager ...... 
How old is the average industrial sales manager? What education does 
he have? How much money does he make? What are his ambitions 


and job expectations? Here are the answers in a special IM survey 


p 0 | LA R article H. Jay Bullen 


How 3M defines the staff advertising function ........... 


Cr 


plant 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. C 
featclializjarcialei- tising staff, has carefully delineated that staff's duties in relation to 


those of divisional admen. This article, by the head of the central staff, 
Tale. spells out the 17 functions that are the province of the staff. 

: George W. Sandell 
feo} oli e-tilale| 
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., Which recently set up a central adver- 


Which approach gets the best return in mail surveys? ...... 


This sales promotion man used four different appeals in the same sur- 
vey to find out which got the most returns and which was most eco 
nomical. Here’s what he found out. Robert C. May 


Does your trade show exhibit do these four things? 


Here are the four effects that a good trade show exhibit has on visitors. 
And here is how you can obtain those desired effects. 
Howard A. Harkavy 


Minimizing the ‘hidden’ cost of in-plant promotion photos . . 





An expert on industrial photography. tells, in this article, how ineffi 
cient photo-taking can run costs up to over $1,000 for a one-day job 
and still not include the photographer's fee. He also tells how to avoid 


such waste Louis Hoebermann 


How Kaiser built a ‘quality’ reputation in just 8 months .... . 


When Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. expanded its electrical con 
juctor line, it wanted to build a reputation for these new products 
quickly. Here’s the story of the program that did the job—a coordinated 
program of advertising, sales promotion, public relations and sales 


training 


How good is your ‘sales follow-through?’ . 


Sales follow-through” covers everything that’s done to keep the cus 
tomer happy after the order has been signed. In this article, an indus- 
trial purchasing man gives a series of capsule case histories that show 
poor sales follow-through. Then he shows how to do it right. 

Lacy B. Herrmann 


Publicity alone launches a new product for GE............ 


indwuetrial 
Maintenance Btw ive 
and plant ‘ new mass flowmeter for about a year; yet it wanted to alert prospective 
Operation Bee niZ\n a ; : es 
customers to this new product. In this article, a GE sales manager tells 


Phila. 1, Pa = 7 } 
Set eereten cer sab eeee how publicity did the jot Hudson S. Day 


For special reasons, General Electric wanted to hold off advertising a 
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A basic guide to writing industrial advertising—part 4 ... . 


Matching ad copy to the market . . planning short schedules . . writ 
ing export ad copy . . getting good ad photos . . getting facts and fig- 
ures right. These are the subjects covered in this fourth article in the 
"IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” series on industrial ad copywriting. 

Arnold Andrews 


IM judges tell what’s good—and bad—in business papers . . 


The “jury” has high praise—and some criticism—for today's business 
publications as it picks 36 winners in Industrial Marketing’s 22nd an 
nual Editorial Achievement Competition for Business Publications. 


Will there be a recession in 1961? .............cee0005 


A group of industrial executives answer that highly important question 
in this month's "Top Management Forum”’ feature. 


Three-part program builds Gardner-Denver’s image ...... 


Gardner-Denver Co. has boosted its corporate advertising by one- 
fourth this year because of its own peculiar marketing situation. 
Here’s why, how and where the money is being spent. 


Will Uncle Sam clamp down on defense advertising? ...... 


Defense Department officials like defense advertising because it tells 
an essential story to the public; but they don’t like the fact that it 
costs the taxpayers money. Whether or not the government will place 
more restrictions on allowable defense advertising depends to a great 
extent on the factors that are outlined in this special report. 
Stanley E. Cohen 


How much should it cost to handie an advertising inquiry? . . 


A group of industrial advertising and sales promotion men answer that 
question in detail in this month’s “Problems in Industrial Marketing’ 


feature. 


How to bring promotion down to the distributor level ..... . 


The Wilkerson Corp. has set up a system for getting distributors and 
jobbers to take an active part in the company’s promotion. The idea 
for the program won for Wilkerson sales manager Don Benner this 
month's IM sales promotion "Idea Man” award. Here’s how the pri 
gram works. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business News of industrial marketing 
papers Advertiser changes 

AIA news ’ Agency changes 

Copy chasers Media changes 

Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 

Industrial shows Sales promotion ideas 

Letters to the editor } Sid Bernstein says 

Marketing aids Top management forum 

Marketing milestones : Washington report 

Meeting dates Which ad attracted more readers 
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the tool and 
manulacturing 
engineer : 


its editorial objectives .. . and how it achieves 
the highest readership in the metalworking field 


To define properly the editorial objectives of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, 


to which the magazine owes its remarkably high readership, requires first ‘defining’ and describing 


the typical reader of the magazine—who he is, his work objective, what he does. 

@ WHO !S HE? The term tool and manufacturing engineer is not a title; it is descriptive 
of a function. A tool and manufacturing engineer is a member of a skilled profession, specializing in the 
efficient production and manufacturing of goods. He may be a company president or a manufacturing 
engineer. Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 

@ WHAT'S HIS WORK OBJECTIVE? His function is that of increasing 
manufacturing output through ingenuity and good management until the unit cost is at a minimum 
and quality is at its highest. 

@ WHAT DOES HE DO? He plans the processes of manufacturing, supplies the 

tools and integrates the facilities required for production of given products with minimum expenditure 
of time, labor and materials. 
He is deeply concerned with the manufacture of products of all kinds—from automobiles to type- 
writers, from household appliances to missiles. His work involves the use of all types of machines and 
equipment. He is vitally concerned with materials. He must estimate expenditures, recommend 
replacement of equipment, coordinate production facilities. He is constantly faced with the necessit\ 
of making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, approve or recommend 
the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information —on facts. 
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@ He and 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their magazine—THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. The magazine is written for the specialist who creates new 
machines, specifies equipment and materials and coordinates manufacturing processes. The magazine’s 
editorial content is planned with extreme care—in order that it may be of utmost professional help 
to all its readers. 


The ten full-time editors are directly guided by readers in a number of ways. The editors conduct 
continuing surveys which deal with the readership of specific subjects and gather manufacturing 
information from recognized authorities. Also, some 80 field editors throughout the United States and 
Canada supply up-to-date information and articles in keeping with readers’ needs and desires. 


@ Asa final check on reader interests and editorial direction, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEER utilizes the services of the Eastman Research Organization, outstanding editorial 
analysts. Reports of research teams verify who the reader is and show the extent of his interest in 
each article checked and what value or benefit he derived from the article. 

THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is, therefore, an effective working tool. Its 
editorial excellence is based on its ability to serve the functional needs of over 40,000 readers. 

@ By means of authoritative articles, complete coverage is given such areas as manufacturing proc- 
esses and methods . . . tooling development and creative engineering . . . gaging, inspection and quality 
control . . . manufacturing equipment ... material utilization . . . raw materials and control . . . cost 
reduction .. . training and management. 

Well covered, too, in THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER are trends in tooling and 
manufacturing. For example, this magazine published the first authoritative article on numerical 
control. New methods result in new machines, tools and components and uses of new materials—and 
these are alertly and completely reported in THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 
Here, then, are the editorial objectives of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER: 


@ to present articles that reflect continuing study and analyses of the machines, tools, equipment, 
accessories, materials and methods of production—and of trends in manufacturing. 
@ to provide outstanding engineering and technical literature of permanent reference value. 


@ to enhance the stature of the profession of tool and manufacturing engineer. 
Overall editorial objective of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER may be stated 
in this way: 

To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer fully current as to manufacturing techniques, equipment, 


materials and trends—and thus not only help him solve his day-to-day problems but assist him in his 
long-range planning. 


This high readership assures your advertising will get more action! 


Its editorial objectives assure that every issue of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGI- 
NEER is of maximum technical and professional help to 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers -key 
executives in industry who approve, specify and buy your products. 


The magazine gives each reader ideas and information that can be applied advantageously to his own 
situation. It’s the only professional magazine serving tool and manufacturing engineers. 


Its high readership guarantees your advertising message far more than usual attention and considera- 
tion. Like the magazine's editorial content, your product story is read by men who are constantly 
seeking ways to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the men who collectively comprise 
your biggest single market! 


Your one best means of reaching these influential men is through their own professional magazine... 


the tool and 
manufacturing 
engineer @ = 


10700 Puritan Avenue ° Detroit 38, Michigan 
PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENG/NEERS 
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in Coal Mining... 


STRIP 


Continues to demand 
BASIC OPERATIONS ANO EQUIPMENT AT COAL STRIP MINES 


A tae 


DRILLING BLASTING STRIPPING 


Vertical & 1-115 Yd. Shovels 
Horizontal 


Drill Bits 
Jack Hammers 
Air Compressors 
Bulldozers 
Service Trucks 


HAULAGE 


¥-100 Ton Trucks 
& Semi-Trailers 

Conveyors 

Diesel Locomotives 

Rail Cars 


LOADING 


2-6 Yd. Shovels 
Ye-6 Yd. Draglines 
Power Brooms 
Coal Drills 

Motor Graders 
Bulldozers 


PREPARATION 


Complete 
Coal Cleaning | 
Facilities 


Increased tonnages and vast materials handling 
problems indicate needs for more efficient machinery 


Last year alone, bituminous strip mining removed more 
than 1% billion cubic yards of dirt and overburden, five 
times the amount excavated in building the Panama 
Canal. Its output also rose — to 123 million tons of coal, 
some 30% of the industry’s total tonnage for the year. 
(In 1940, bituminous stripping accounted for 9.2% of 
the total; in 1950, for 23.9%) In anthracite mining, too, 
strip mining is big business, producing some 6 million 
tons of coal in 1959 from pits up to 200 ft. deep. 

Here’s a BIG opportunity for any manufacturer who 
can sell to strip mining . . . an expanding market for 
new, bigger, more efficient equipment. For coal’s man- 
agement is actively interested in anything which will 
help cut the cost per ton mined. 

Even though the average output per man-day is 
slightly over 211% tons in strip mining today as compared 
to the industry’s 12.4-ton average, there’s still a BIG 
sales potential for manufacturers gearing their mar- 
keting approach to the industry’s needs. 


Equipment Capacity Is Growing 


The drive for more production efficiency is highlighted 
by situations like these: 
1) By 1955, average overburden depth stripped in bi- 
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tuminous mines was 41.6 feet, up 32% in 9 years. Today, 
many mines work at 60 feet or more, several well below 
70 feet. 

2) To handle these depths economically, shovels must 
be bigger. In 1956, the world’s largest was 60-yard ca- 
pacity, costing $24% million. In 1957-58, several 70-yard 
shovels were built. Today, a 115-yard model is in the 
works. Estimated cost: $6 million plus. 

3) More and bigger haulage trucks are needed. From 
1950 to 1958, average truck capacity rose from 10.3 to 
14.5 tons. Biggest trucks now haul 40-80 tons, with ca- 
pacity up to 100 tons probably in the near future. 

All along the line, strip mining is looking for larger 
units and auxiliary equipment to match big shovels and 
draglines. Capacity and uninterrupted service life hold 
the keys to lower cost per ton — the industry’s primary 
aim. 


How to Reach This Market 


In bituminous mining, 83.9% of the total tonnage is 
produced in 14.1% of the mines. Here is a concentrated 
market, for the 600-odd companies that operate these 
mines are responsible for 90% of the total yearly ex- 
penditures on capital equipment and supplies. 





MINING 


BI G, Higher- Capacity Equipment 


RY SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT AT COAL STRIP MINES 


AR FG 


FIELD MAINTENANCE, SUPPLY 
MAINTENANCE REPAIR: & STORAGE & 
& SUPPLY REBUILDING HANDLING 


Mobile Cranes Garages eg hel on 


a lbieea pr Yad Sanding : 


Welding Trucks Repair Pits 
& 74 Dees Toole 


BUILDING & 
MAINTAINING 


Lubricants Machine Tools 
Fuel Hand Tools 
Lub. & Fuel Trucks Mobile Cranes 


You reach this market most efficiently and econom- 
ically through COAL AGE. 88% of its all-paid circula- 
tion is concentrated in the 8-state area supplying 93% 
of the nation’s coal. Here are the prime targets for your 
advertising and selling efforts —from top management 
through production foremen —the men who decide on 
equipment specifications and purchases. 


Industry Buying Patterns 

For major equipment items, coal mines specify and buy 
as a ‘team’ operation, with a number of men usually 
participating. In almost all cases, the president is close 
to the operation, and important. An engineering group, 
in larger operations, can be a big factor. However, the 
main influence.most often lies with production — the 
men most directly concerned with higher output at lower 
cost. 

Here, a vice president or general manager may coor- 
dinate individual mines for the whole company. But the 
mine superintendent himself is most often the largest 
single influence. Under him, a general foreman, produc- 
tion foremen and service officials are all influential. 


Tapping This Buying Power 

COAL AGE gives you concentrated circulation and 
maximum penetration among these influential men. 
They look to it for complete editorial coverage. To keep 
them informed on new and significant industry develop- 
ments, and on the technical aspects of specific new oper- 


“*rrucks& Supplies 


2-Way Radie in Service 
"Wean Sarat 


Records Systems | 


‘ 


Fork-Lift Trucks 
apts Equip. 


Tire Ma 
& necappiag Eauip 


ge 


Parts & Tool Storage 


ating methods and equipment applications, COAL AGE 
published 1,002 editorial pages last year, 87.3% more 
than the next book in the field. 

This editorial service provides an active readership 
among coal mining’s top management men. Their keen 
interest stimulates sales for the advertisers of equip- 
ment that can help them achieve their goal — lower cost 
per ton mined. 

To find out more about what interests COAL AGE 
readers in advertisements they see, and the kinds of 
information they are looking for, ask your COAL AGE 
representative to show you the Reader Feedback Ver- 
batim quotations collected over the last two years. He 
also has a 16-page Marketing Data Book that gives you 
detailed facts on the BIG coal mining market. Contact 
him for a copy, or write Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications, at the address below. 


of ey. VE 
AGE | 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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BEDROOMS FOR JUNIORS. An increased standard of living 
means a bedroom for every child, and every additional bedroom 
requires more sheets, blankets, pillow cases, curtains and “throw 
rugs”—all textiles, all products of one of America’s basic great 
growth industries. For everywhere you look, textiles are in 
demand and the future looks rosy. 
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HAPPY HOMES—and more and more of them! Ameri- 
can families are growing in number and in size and buy- 
ing power; and with this growth comes new demands for 
household furnishings. New carpets, upholstered furni- 
ture, draperies—all rank high on the modern family want 
list. And it all adds up to more and more textiles being 
used by America’s families, and makes Textiles U.S.A. a 
great growth industry. 


MOUNTING FIBER CONSUMPTION and dramatic 
developments of new textile production processes insure 
growing rewards to suppliers of Textiles U.S.A. Selling 
those responsible for textile purchasing can best be ac- 
complished through advertising in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
... and the facing page gives positive reasons why. 





GEORGE H. DOCKRAY J. FRANK GUEST MILTON ©. MAY JESSEE W. ELLINGTON STANLEY M. SUCHECK! 
; Editor ¢ Managing Editor Associate Editor Associate Editor Associate Editor 
Philadelphia Textile Institute Georgia Tech North Carolina State Georgia Tech Philadelphia Textile Institute 


full time Editors...All 
Textile Engineers 


. . « five reasons why TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is first among textile men everywhere and is, 
in fact, preferred by textile advertisers. Behind this preference lies the work of these 
five editors, all textile engineers with mill experience. No ivory tower men—they travel 
constantly, seeking solutions to industry problems first-hand. Training, experience and 
all available expert opinion are utilized to find the answers. Mill people know these 
men and respect their authoritative material, as a result TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ advertisers 
consistently enjoy a greater reader response. 

Moreover, textile buyers naturally look to reputable textile publications for sources 
of supply—not to consumer or general business magazines. And TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
has the largest circulation, the most responsive readership among textile personnel. 
TI reaches more textile buyers for less money than any other advertising medium. 
Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUsTRIEs! 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation*  Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


Textile Industries. . ... 23,482 20,956 89.2 $19.59 

Textile World. ...... 25,386 20,052 79.0 22.06 

America’s Tex. Reporter . 12,077 7,909 65.5 29.39 
*Publisher’s statements 12/31/59 +12-Time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills; 
has even greater advantage among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Why it is doubly important in 1961 
to sell the man in the middle 


The purchasing agent is the focal point of all industrial buying. 
Buying influences in management, design, production and main- 
tenance depend on his judgment for selection of the actual supplier. 
He alone decides how much business you will get. 

The P.A. is in the middle in two respects. All requisitions channel 
through him . . . making him the key man for you to sell. 

Second, he is in the middle of a current internal squeeze. Manage- 
ment is looking to the P.A. for new ways of effecting economies 
that will improve shrinking net profits. On the other hand, design 
and operating personnel will not permit savings that might impair 
product quality or efficient operation. 

Never before has the P.A. so desperately needed information 
that will help- him in this dilemma. 

It is the dual function of PURCHASING Magazine to editorially 
blanket every one of his informational needs and to bring him your 
informative product story. 

For 45 years, PURCHASING Magazine has filled these two 
needs with unquestioned success. It ranks near the top of all busi- 
ness papers in the number of advertising pages carried each year. 
And its authoritative editorial diet, richly illustrated and carefully 
balanced to meet the P.A.’s current needs, maintains high reader- 
ship and spurs outstanding reader action. 

Get the P.A.’s buying power in perspective ... get your 1961 
advertising program in balance now... with a regular schedule in 
PURCHASING Magazine. 

BONUS FOR 1961 ADVERTISERS: 3000 extra circulation 
in the important metalworking industries at no added cost! 


MAGAZI 
Sells the man who buys 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


GD A Conover-Mast publication Jama 
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Lafayette Park Apartment 
Detroit, Mich. 

Architect: Mies van der Rohe 
Photographer: Hedrich-Blessing 











Three powerful editorial services 


... have won for Architectural Record the largest 
number of architect and engineer subscribers in its 
field ever...lifted the Record above all other archi- 
tectural magazines in reader preference*..established 
it as building’s foremost advertising medium. 





Creative communication of design developments in those types of 
buildings known through Dodge Reports to be reaching the plan- 
ning boards of architects and engineers in volume. 





Example: the Record’s monthly Building Types studies—most respected of all 
architectural magazine editorial features. ““BIT’s” are top-rated in the Record’s 
Continuing Readership Research because they feature what absorbs architects most: 
TOTAL DESIGN—the over-all fitness of buildings for their purpose. Beautiful photog- 
raphy, expert drawings and authoritative text present in professional terms and in 
depth the most significant progress in active building types. Here is the timely 
magazine feature architects and engineers read first as they prepare to plan new projects. 


Prompt editorial response to constantly shifting areas of architect 
and engineer interest as disclosed by Eastman Research Organi- 
zation and Continuing Readership Research. 








Example: the Record’s highly successful series, “The Image of the Architect in 
Practice” stems directly from readership research. Current articles are presenting for 
the first time a stimulating “inside look” at the office organization and practices of 
America’s leading architectural firms. 


Perceptive presentation of the imminently important, arousing 
interest where interest is due, stirring imagination and desire 
toward satisfying achievement. 


Example: the Record’s 1960 series on “Jet Airports” is a pioneering study of a new 
building type with dramatic implications for airport and terminal design. 


These three powerful editorial services (performed with the most editorial pages in 
the field) translate into equally powerful advertising values. 

Today Architectural Record is read attentively by those architects and engineers 
who are verifiably responsible for planning over 89% of all architect-planned building, 
nonresidential and residential, small and large. 

To reach them effectively and economically building product advertisers are placing 
over 60 per cent more advertising pages in Architectural Record than in any other 
architectural magazine! 


*Architects and engineers have voted Architectural Record “preferred” in 141 out of 156 studies sponsored by building product 
manufacturers and advertising agencies’ Summary on request. 


Record 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
OXford 5-3000 


‘stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design" 





SMALL BUDGET... 


RETURN 


June 8, 1960 


Mr. Jack Delin 

The Wall Street Journal 
2999 West 6th Street - 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Mr. Delin: 


Until 1959 our advertising consisted of sending stock lists. to 
customers and potential customers. On occasion we placed an- 
nouncement ads in trade publications. — 

When we decided to the approach, consistent media 
advertising, we foll the recommendation of our advertising 
agency, the Lansdale Company, and launched a continuing campaign 
in the Pacific Coast edition of | The Wall Street Journal. 


Our small budget limited us to use of small space. We therefore 
attempted only to develop identification of our name and services, 
in order to improve the effectiveness of our sales efforts. The 
results have been good, and our objectives realized. Steel mill 
vice-presidents, bankers, business men related and unrelated to 
our industry, competitors! ruck drivers, and even our customers! 
purchasing agents know who we are and what we do! 


Small as they are, our ads have made impact in your pages. 
I know you must have been pleased when they were 

chosen by the Art Directors Club for their 15th 

Annual Show of Western wetness Sh Art. We were! 


Sincerely, 
RICH STEEL COMPANY 


Guster lf pale 


Gustav R. Rich 
GRR:de 


RICH STEEL COMPANY ee 


5930 BANDINI BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 22. CALIFORNIA + RAYMOND 3.922! 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. - Chicago and Cleveland + Dallas - San Francisco 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Established 1873 
Circulation: 5,447 

SRDS Classification—91 
Published alternate weeks 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER has an 87 
year tradition of service to the flour milling 
industry. It reaches approximately 3,500 
flour milling executives, operative millers, 
cereal chemists and bakery flour buyers 
with every issue. Approximately 2,000 mili- 
ing technologists and commercial bakeries 
receive alternate issues of NWM with 
editorial emphasis on their interests. 





FARM STORE 
MERCHANDISING 
Established 1958 
Circulation: 31,715 

SRDS Classification—44A 
Published monthly 


FARM STORE MERCHANDISING pro- 
vides farm supply dealers with manage- 
ment information. Articles on the following 
subjects are featured: merchandising, pric- 
ing, store display, bookkeeping and credit, 
sales training, route or field selling, 
records maintenance, etc. The rural super- 
markets reached by FSM represent a $9 
billion market 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Business Journalists since 1873 


You can reach your prospects in these markets through the six 
business publications of The Miller Publishing Company. Each 
of these publications is founded on the publishing principle of 
fulfilling an editorial need for a clearly defined audience. This 
results in interested and responsive readers. 

If you would like market data about the communities of busi- 
ness interest served by The Miller Publishing Company, please 


contact the office nearest you. 


New York CHICAGO 
2832 Board of Trade Bldg. 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


ORegon 9-2490 HArrison 7-0515 
MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO 
681 Market Street 
EXbrook 2-3365 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
FRanklin 4-5200 


“FEEDSTUFFS 








FEEDSTUFFS 

Established 1929 

Circulation: 17,934 

SRDS Classification—91 
Published weekly 

Nine knowledgeable FEEDSTUFFS editors 
and a national news gathering network pro- 
vide complete editorial coverage of the feed 
industry for feed manufacturers, mixers 
and dealers. FEEOSTUFFS has ABC 
audited circulation of more than 13,000. An 
additional 4,000 copies are mailed weekly 
on a ro‘ating regional basis. 


FEEDLOT 
Established 1959 
Circulation: 8,241 
SRDS Classification—6 

(Farm Publications) 
Published monthly 
FEEDLOT provides mass cattle and lamb 
feeders with practical information about 
feediot planning and management, rumi- 
nant nutrition, feeding values of roughages 
and supplements, growth additives, ma- 
chinery and equipment, and market news. 
FEEDLOT readers feed out an estimated 
8% million head of cattle annually. 


Kansas City 


Victor 2-1350 


Los ANGELES 
2550 Beverly Bivd. 
DUnkirk 8-6178 


| Croplife = 


| SGemtad Gow “Step Up Selling EHorts, NPFI- 
ae Drees oe 


we’ Speokers Urge Fertilizer Industry 


Farm Problems Can) Be Solved 
By inefficiency Fapert Seve 





CROPLIFE 
Established 1954 
Circulation: 
Production Edition 8,473 
Marketing Edition 11,580 
SRDS Classification—45 
Published alternate weeks 
CROPLIFE is a tailor-made medium for the 
complex farm chemicals industry. ‘Core 
circulation of 5,576. . . fertilizer manufac- 
turers, pesticide formulators and basic 
chemical suppliers .. . receive every issue 
of CROPLIFE. The Production Edition and 
Marketing Edition are published alternately. 
CROPLIFE is audited by BPA. 


nursing 
home. 


PROFESSIONAL 
NURSING HOME 
Established 1959 
Circulation: 12,119 
SRDS Classification—65 
Published monthly 


PROFESSIONAL NURSING HOME is the 
only business publication reaching both 
nursing homes and homes for the aging. 
PNH provides owners, administrators and 
supervisors with information regarding the 
practical administration of their facilities. 
It is the only business publication reaching 
profit, non-profit and government-owned 
facilities. 





» BEAUMONT \T ENTERPRISE 
is AND JOURNAL 
> Dattas Times Herat 
FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
| HOUSTON CHRONICLE | 
| SanAntonio€xpress | 
" AND NEWS e 


SELLS THE VITAL TEXAS MARKET! 


5 GREAT TEXAS NEWSPAPERS IN TEXAS’ 5 DOMINANT CITIES 


Rs Se ee 


% on Bag TERR tee eo 


ee aes ) 23% 


ASEAN RS RT 


THE POINT OF DECISION - THE AREA OF INFLUENCE 
SEE YOUR BRANHAM MAN FOR DETAILS 
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Study of today’s 
~ Design Engineer 


Now you can have a clear picture of your engineer- 
customer! This new factual portrait can help you improve your selling 
strategy to the original equipment market. It’s based on the results of the 
27-question “Census of the Design Engineering Activity” completed by 
engineer-readers of ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGy and supervised and analyzed by 
Ross Federal Research Corporation. The extremely high response of 74.9% 
returns plus the size of the sample makes this one of the most reliable and 
projectable audience studies ever made by an industrial magazine. 


The findings include: 


e Personal and professional profile including age, education, income, size 
of engineering staff, job functions and major work areas. 


e Buying power and how it is exercised. 

e Needs for fundamental scientific information. 

e Reading habits and duplication with other magazines. 

The complete report will be mailed to all interested in having a copy. Your 
ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY representative is also available to provide a complete 


fill-in on the study and to suggest specific ways in which the report can be used 
in your advertising planning. 


Electro-Technology 


formerly ELectTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION + 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


r OF it OE ES BE Pe eo ow OR ESE Os A ie ke te wearing 


€ Please send copy of your NAME 
new Reader Profile. 





FIRM 





(—. We'd like to have complete 


ADDR 
details on Electro-Technology. — 





CITY 





ar ae ep em ot tik ot UF Uk kT ee 
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PRODUCT Svan 


Ale 7a 


ATTENTION 
ON YOUR 


The specification and buying of industrial products 
in heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning, ventilating 
industries are subject to, in fact determined by, 
exacting technical standards and complex design 
requirements. That’s why—whether product selection 
involves small parts and components, or materials 
and equipment for large installations — engineers 
make the decisions! 

The surest way to fasten the attention of these 
engineers on your product story is by advertising in 
the pages of ASHRAE JOURNAL and ASHRAE 
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GUIDE & DATA BOOK. Published by engineers, 
for engineers...edited specifically to meet their 
technical and professional needs...both publications 
enjoy unmatched audience loyalty and confidence. 

Be sure to reach the basic market for heating, air- 
conditioning, refrigerating and ventilating products 
... 20,000 fully-qualified engineers in ASHRAE 
JOURNAL every month—30,000 top level prospects 
in the GUIDE & DATA BOOK all year long. For more 
details, why not contact our representative? He'll be 


glad to pin down the facts for you. 
Lal 
Ko 


ASHRAE <« 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. # BA 7-6262 
Published by the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 
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to reach and sell today’s 
2 SEPARATE PACKAGING MARKETS 




















Packagers of consumer products, merchandising-oriented, are Packagers of industrial products are protection-minded.. . 
interested in package appeal, shelf action, volume-packaging concerned with product-safety during shipment, storage and 
economy. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of such distribution. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of 
products as folding cartons, bottles, cans, tubes, foils, etc. such products as carboys, drums, strapping, textile bags, etc. 





CONSUMER PACKAGING Magazine gives you Specialized Coverage of 
today’s $11 billion consumer packaging market. Its specialized editorial 
appeal captures top readership. Specialized, too, is its 27,000 circulation ... 
thus permitting deeper penetration into these specific industries of greatest 
potential. Result: you get better coverage . . . at far lower cost per consumer 
packaging buyer! 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING Magazine offers Specialized Coverage of the 
$5.5 billion industrial packaging field. Here, too, specialized editorial assures 
intensive reader interest. And its specialized circulation of 20,000 industrial 
packaging buyers gives you maximum coverage, minimum waste... and 
lowest cost. 

Used in combination, CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING give you Specialized Coverage of both packaging markets. 
Together, they deliver unduplicated coverage of over 44,000 key buyers 
(20% more than the nearest “‘shotgun”’ publication in the field!) And our 
new combination rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 

FREE: New 16-page data books covering each of these specialized markets 
are available on request. For your copy of either or both of these booklets, 
write or phone today. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois ¢ CEntral 6-3690 


Publishers of the complete packaging gooup— CONSUMER PACKAGING « INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING * BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
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Behind the surge of electric power 
lies the technology of energy-systems engineering — 
the specialized knowledge that 

designed the generating station from the ground up 
and combined the products of many manufacturers 


into an efficient producing unit... 


THIS 1S 


stems Engineering 


Across all industries—from power to paper-— 

the engineers who design and install, manage and maintain 
the complex systems that supply energy 

to power industrial production and 

to provide the required plant climate 

keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 


the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


ABP + A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABC 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Does The Electric Utility Power Sales Engineer 
Have An Axe To Grind? 


He sure does. His job is to help his 
industrial customers increase their pro- 
duction and profits—the kind of increase 
that consumes kilowatt hours made avail- 
able by his power company. 

His experience, gained through years 
of work with plant electrical people in 
all types of industry, makes his advisory 
services invaluable to his customers. His 
magazine, ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY, 
provides the same useful electrical 

modernization ideas 
regularly, every month. 


and advice 


You cannot put the power sales 
engineer on your payroll, but you 
can put ELECTRIFIED INDUS- 
TRY to work selling your elec- 
trical products to his cus- 
tomers throughout industry. 


To keep these power users current, the 
power sales engineers order ELECTRI- 
FIED INDUSTRY for 42,000 electrically 
responsible plant men in 38,000 indus- 
trials, and for 1,600 electrical consulting 
engineers who also serve them. 

Do your customers welcome the power 
sales engineer and his magazine? Will 
your product story in ELECTRIFIED IN- 
DUSTRY be welcomed and read? Ask us 
about our high readership scores, ask 
your own electric utility's power sales en- 
gineers, or better still, ask our readers. 


ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY 


B. J. MARTIN COMPANY INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6. Illinois 
CEntral 6-7150 









CRITICAL EXPOSURE to metals engineering information is vital 
to 32,000 technical management readers of Metal Progress each 
month. From radiation effects in package atomic reactors (above) 
to metals, materials, parts, processes and equipment in all fields 
of metalworking, Metal Progress meets their needs with un- 


matched editorial. Unique in its field, Metal Progress is the maga- 


zine to use to sell an engineered product to the metal industry. 
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METAL PROGRESS 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
METALS PARK * NOVELTY, OHIO 





IN DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn plans into 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 








Adequate, up-to-date installations for national defense are one 
of this nation’s most urgent construction needs. Civil engineers 
are the men in active charge of planning, design, construction 
and maintenance of these large, complex weapons sites—such 
as the Titan missile bases. 

The unique position of civil engineers throughout all segments 
of the construction industry— public works, contractors, con- 


Shown above: 
Titan missile complex, Hermosa, S. D. 
C. H, Leavell and Co., supervising contractor N 
U.S. Corps of Engineers photo ap 
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sultants, owner's staff— makes their product specifications 
and selections decisive. In a nutshell this means that to sell 
you must tell civil engineers. 

In Civit ENGINEERING, advertising reaches and influences 46,000 
top-level engineers... men with a life-time business and pro- 
fessional interest in the industry...men for whom Cuvit 
ENGINEERING is The Magazine of Engineered Construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. @ The American Society of Civil Engineers 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, pipe lines, river 
and harbor facilities, water supply works and waste treatment plants 








AD-GAGE 





Are you Safe on anything less 


than a 3-legged stool? 


EACH IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE OTHER . .. AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION 
THAT ASSURES THE BEST POSSIBLE EDITORIAL CLIMATE FOR YOUR SALES MESSAGE 


AD-GAGE READER SURVEY CONTINUOUS READER STUDY 


Provides reports on the degree of — In its fourth year! Through a con- 
reader interest to specified articles  stantly rotating questionnaire, CRS 
and advertisements. Result: These asks readers to express their prefer- 
records are invaluable to our editors — ence. for editorial subjects. To date 
and our advertisers. That’s why over 20,000 responses have been 


EASTMAN RESEARCH 


Through intensive research by per- 
sonal interview among readers of 
MODERN CONCRETE, the East- 
man organization informs our edi- 
tors how well they are serving the 


MODERN CONCRETE is your 
best medium. . . it gives you high 
scoring readership among impor- 
tant titles to produce SALES AC- 
TION. 


industry and how they can im- 
prove their efforts. Results: MOD- 
ERN CONCRETE has the best in- 
formed editorial staff in this field. 


Miopern 


ONCRETE 


formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


A PIT & QUARRY 
PUBLICATION 


Ask our Media and Marketing Staff 
to show you this Readership Study. 


PIT AND QUARRY @ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


@ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 


studied and tabulated by titles to 
determine the industry’s editorial 
needs. Result: MODERN CON- 
CRETE gives readers the best edi- 
torial balance. 


T READERSHIP 


GD 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


© EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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= Explosion of pride = 


Forgive FORUM one burst of vanity. After 
this, we will be modest once more. 

The spark that set off our momentary ex- 
plosion of ego was a recent preference survey 
among America’s standout architects, the 
492 whose work was important enough to be 
published in any of the three major architec- 
tural magazines during the past three years. 

The preference? Better than 2 to 1 said 
“the magazine where I’d most like to see my 


A 
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work in print is Architectural FORUM.” 

Another reason for our pride : among these 
492 you’ll find the architects of such great 
1960 buildings as New York’s Union Carbide 
Building, Denver’s Hilton Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco’s John Hancock Building, and the De- 
troit-headquarters for Reynolds Metals. 

All of which are sparkling examples of the 
brilliant $670 billion building boom coming 
in this decade—Coming? Already started. 





“What, exactly, is 
today’s outlook 
for equipment 
sales to the 
electric utilities?” 


In answer to contentions of some equipment 
suppliers that electric utilities are falling far 
short of their predicted spending of more 
than $4-billion for new construction in 1960, 
EL&P has again surveyed a representative 
group of utilities to get the real facts. Results 
prove that they are holding remarkably close 
to spending plans announced last January. 
Purchases to date reflect a steady pattern of 
activity and budgets for the last five months 
of 1960 indicate that new-construction time- 
tables will be maintained. 

Utilities sampled, with 1960 budgets total- 
ing $1.8-billion, report $357-million still ear- 
marked for generation facilities, $83-million 
for transmission lines, $63-million for trans- 
mission substations, $205-million for dis- 
tribution circuits, $53-million for rural ex- 
tensions, $80-million for distribution sta- 
tions, and $39-million for general plant. 

Here is $880-million remaining to be spent 
in 1960 by only 65 utilities polled. 

Your nearest EL&P marketing counselor 
can further amplify these figures for you so 
that you can pinpoint the sales opportunities 
for your particular products. 

Also be sure and ask him for a copy of the 
new booklet entitled ‘Important Facts about 
Today’s Outlook for the Dynamic Electric- 
Utility Market” compiled for your informa- 
tion and guidance by “Electric Light and 
Power’’ magazine. 


CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690 
CLEVELAND—PRospect 1-0505 
DALLAS—LAkeside 1-1266 
DENVER—KEystone 4-4669 
HOUSTON—JAckson 9-671! 

LCS ANGELES—DUnkirk 7-539! 
NEW YORK—MuUrray Hill 3-8432 
PORTLAND—CApitol 2-5146 

SAN FRANCISCO—EXbrook 7-5377 
SEATTLE—MAin 3-3766 


“Can EL&P help me get 
my share of this market?” 


Definitely! Here’s How and Why: 


CIRCULATION of EL&P is composed entirely of readers 
utility management says are influential in buying or 
specifying. Practically all of them, when polled annu- 
ally, say they want EL&P and need it in their job 
interests. 


CIRCULATION STABILITY of EL&P is consistent with 
stability of the men in the key positions, a mere nine 
percent change annually. Audited verification exceeds 
95 percent. 


CIRCULATION DUPLICATION over the years by the 
most nearly comparable magazine has never been 
over 50 percent; current analysis shows 47 percent. 


READER RESPONSE through vast number of inquiries, 
reprint orders, answers to questionnaires, comments, 
testimonials, etc. prove that EL&P editors are con- 
sistently providing what’s needed when needed. 


READER ACTION as a result of reading advertising as 
avidly as editorial is just as impressive as any other 
EL&P factor. Millions of dollars of sales annually are 
directly traceable to information obtained from adver- 
tising published in EL&P. 


The only magazine serving the electric utility industry exclusively! 
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EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 





MEANS SPECI) 
COVERAGE 
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What's 

doing in 1961 
that you’d like to know about 
right now? 


IN JANUARY... AN 
EXCITING NEW FORMAT 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Trends in Advesgi@ing 
and P 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will 
kick off its 50th Anniversary 
Year completely redesigned, 
cover to cover. Now ID’s time- 
ly, helpful editorial pages will 
become even more inviting and 
readable . . . modern typogra- 
phy, more pictures and dra- 
matic illustrations, more stim- 
ulating layouts, striking treat- 
ment of title pages, dividers 
and features, restyled logo and 
front covers. 


Expanded editorial coverage 

. such as “Trends & Fore- 
casts”, a new 8-page roundup 
of business and economic con- 
ditions on special colored stock. 
And others. Net result to ad- 





vertisers . . . more intensive 
readership, stepped up au- 
dience response, a superior 


“showcase” for your best copy 
and layout. 


IN MAY...GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, 
“DISTRIBUTION, U.S.A.” 


Published to coincide with the 
1961 Triple Supply Convention, 
the industry’s biggest annual 
event: 

PART I—THE MARCH OF DISTRI- 
BUTION: Not a recounting of 
history, but an _ analytical 
springboard for developing 
future programs. 

PART II — CREATIVE DISTRIBU- 
TION: Challenges and oppor- 
tunities in three major prob- 
lem areas: (A) In the wider 
adoption of the “marketing 
approach” to industry prob- 
lems. (B) In the intensification 
and broader application of 
modern management to the 
operating problems of the in- 
dustry. (C) Better manufac- 
turer-distributor relations 
through improved communica- 
tions. 

PART III — NEW HORIZONS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION: Here, we will 
first survey the external tech- 
nical and economic framework 


within which manufacturers 
and distributors will operate. 
Second, we’ll analyze the 
changes in internal operations 
that will result from new equip- 
ment, new techniques, new 
products alignments. 

Write Marketing Services 
Manager fora free Prospectus! 


PLUS THESE TIMELY, 
TESTED “THEME ISSUES” 


MARCH — ANNUAL SURVEY OF 
DISTRIBUTOR OPERATIONS . 
ID’s exclusive statistical re- 
port, so invaluable to readers 
and advertisers alike. Sales, 
costs, profits, etc. for 1960, 
prospects for the year ahead. 
Closing date Feb. 1. 

JUNE — CONVENTION REPORT ... 
Complete round-up of major 
issues and what went on at 
the Triple Supply Convention. 
Closes May 1. 

SEPTEMBER — SALES GUIDE... 
New techniques to help indus- 
trial supply salesmen and sales 
management do a more effec- 
tive job. Closes August 1. 
MID-DECEMBER — MARKETING & 
PRODUCTS .. . Only year-round 
product reference book in field 
— over 3,500 product classifica- 
tions — 11,000 trade names, 
etc. Closes Oct. 15. 








Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION Burgeoning population points to 


bigger institutional market 


If the American economy grows 
fairly steadily in the next 10 years, 
industrial construction outlays will 
be well over $5 billion (in 1960 dol- 
lars), 66% greater than the $2.7 
billion annual average of the °50s, 
according to the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics. These 
changes can be expected: a shift in 
geographical emphasis from North 
and Midwest to South and West: 
more moderate-sized plants; more 
concern with esthetics of plant de- 
sign. 


Some 216 million United States citizens are ex- 
pected to be producing goods and services valued 
at more than $700 billion by 1970. In that year the 
average non-farm family income has been pro- 
jected to an annual level of $7,500. Discretionary 
spending power is expected to be up 70% from 
today’s mark. 

This points toward “making a big thing bigger” 
—the “institutional market.” 


What's in a name? ... The words “institutional 
market” can be—and are—interpreted quite dif- 
ferently by different people. The market in this 
case is not a penal institution, nor a mental insti- 
tution, nor is it an office building, a YMCA, a 
school, a church. It is all of these—plus. 

Mass is the integrating characteristic of the 
over-all institutional market—mass concentration 
of people, services and facilities. In general the 
institutional market consists of any establishment 
which exists for the purpose of providing feeding, 
housing, working facilties, or personal services for 
a concentration of people. 

Included in this market would be restaurants 
and drinking places; public buildings and private 
commercial buildings of all types; hotels and mo- 
tels, mobile home parks, commercial camps, re- 
sorts, etc.; motion picture theaters; amusement 
services such as clubs, public arenas. 

Also included in-the market are such mass-pur- 
chase buyers as: hospitals, schools, religious in- 
stitutions, and civic, social and fraternal organi- 


LAB EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Scientists and science teachers in 
colleges, universities and non-profit 
organizations have been invited by 
the National Science Foundation to 
submit proposals for the develop- 
ment of prototypes of new labora- 
tory equipment for use in the na- 
tion’s schools and colleges. Accept- 
able proposals will be supported by 
the foundation under a program de- 
signed to encourage the develop- 
ment of inexpensive and practical 
apparatus for use in laboratory 
phases of science instruction. 


zations. 


Portents for profit . . Here are some of the 
changes predicted for the institutional market by 
one authoritative source: 


KEEN CHEMICAL COMPETITION 


A chemical industry spokesman 
has publicly gone on record with a 
statement that his industry is fac- 
ing increased competition from ma- 
terials produced outside this coun- 
try, plus higher costs, stiffer do- 
mestic competition and excess ca- 
pacity at home—all of which point 
toward a pronounced effect on the 
profitable marketing of chemicals in 
1961. 


@ Expanded chain operation. 

® More cooperative purchasing. 

© Hospital experiments with out-patient care and 
cateréd food. 

@ Frozen food commissaries. 

e Apartment house problems on college cam- 


Yi, 


puses. 
@ Big growth in homes for aged and facilities for 
convalescents. 


These developments add up to new and different 


Y 


“ 
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TELEPHONE MARKETING 


In five different areas, telephone 
companies are reported to be pre- 
wiring telephone circuits into homes 
under construction—free of charge. 
Still in the testing stage, indications 
point to benefits in better, more 
economical installations, according 
to industry sources. 


LUMBER MARKETING STUDY 


Oregon State College is reported 
to be studying the marketing prac- 
tices of 300 sawmills in the state. 
The study includes _ log-buying 
practices and log markets for tim- 
ber coming both from private and 
public sources. Similar studies are 
being conducted in Washington, 
Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New Mex- 
ico and Colorado. 


SOMETHING NEW 


American industry is expected to 
spend an average of 10.7% more 
this year than in 1959, for develop- 
ment of new products and processes, 
according to the American Man- 
agement Association, which con- 
ducted a nationwide mid-year sur- 
vey of firms representing 26 in- 
dustry groups. 


RUSSIAN MACHINE TOOLS 


The Soviet Union is reported to 
be concentrating its forced-draft 
development on the heavy machine 
tool industry. A Soviet official 
claimed that within five years Rus- 
sia plans to have a national inven- 
tory of 2.4 million machine tools, 
60% of which will be less than 10 
years old. This would give Russia 
the largest and youngest machine 
tool population in the world. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special irnportance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


types of markets for manufacturers and suppliers 
who service the institutions involved. 


Finding the market . . Head counts of the “in- 
stitutions” comprising the market vary according 
to the source of origin. One thing is certain: the 
market is so pervasive that important segments 
can easily be overlooked—just because they are so 
prevalent and obvious. 

Take office buildings for example. One reliable 
source reports that there are 37,000 office build- 
ings with elevators in the United States. In addi- 
tion there are a reported 28,000 apartment build- 
ings and 6,200 hotels with elevators. © 

The significance of these figures is that build- 
ings large enough to have elevators are usually 
large enough to warrant attention as a potential 
customer for numerous items of equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, furnishings, remodeling services, 
etc. 

Added to the office and apartment building seg- 
ment of the market are religious institutions, 
schools and colleges, hospitals, and various indus- 
trial buildings. 

These institutions need more than food service 
equipment, furniture, fixtures and furnishings. 
They need construction services, mechanical 
equipment maintenance service, business admin- 
istration equipment, materials and supplies, and 
countless other similar services and items. 


Source of market facts .. Although more statis- 
tics on the institutional market are definitely 
needed, some excellent data are currently avail- 
able. 

Specialized trade associations can frequently be 
of direct assistance to manufacturers who want to 
research a given segment of the over-all market. 
IM’s 40th annual Market Data Issue lists ten such 
specialized associations, in the chapter devoted to 
an analysis of the market. 

Another excellent source of marketing informa- 
tion is the business publications covering the in- 
stitutional field. Many of these publications have 
conducted research studies on the market and can 
supply facts and figures indicating sales poten- 
tials, 

In addition to private organizations, the federal 
government can be helpful. The General Services 
Administration, for example, is not only a source 
of information, but it is—in itself—a potential 
customer for various institution-type materials 
and supplies. 
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3. BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF TOTAL PAID SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION FOR THE MAY 2, 1960 ISSUE: (Not 
an average for 6 months) 
eo ee ere el Dell 
circulation for period. 
% 
1. PULP, PAPER & PAPERBOARD MANUFACTURING: 


(1) General, Plant, Resident & Mill Managers eer WE Garvan seseas 
(2) Mill Superintendents : 
(3) Department Managers & 
(4) Assistant Managers & Assistant 
(5) Shift Bosses, Tour Bosses & Mill Foremen 
(d) Research & Technical: 





TOTAL OF CLASSIFICATION 1 
2. INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS OF PULPWOOD & PULPWOOD DEALERS 


3. CONVERTING: 
(a) Division of paper mills 


Now you can really tell 
what’s what in mill circulation 


You asked for it. We worked on it. 
Now you’ve got it...a clean-cut 
analysis of mill circulation, audited. 


With this forward step you are in a position 
to insist on a comparable breakdown from all 
paper and pulp publications. 


© [Paper JRADE JouRNAL 


‘ 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ARTISAN 


Featuring a 


directory 
section 


show preview 


Contents 


1. An alphabetical listing of all 
products used in the field, and 
manufacturers of each. 


2. Names and addresses of 
all these manufacturers. 


3. Alisting of all known trade 
names with the product and 
manufacturer identified for each. 


4. All products advertised in this 
issue are classified and listed. This 
guides readers to the ad pages 
where they'll find more information 
on what they seek. 


5. Normal editorial content of a 
regular issue assures immediate 
cover-to-cover attention. 


6. A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION 
previewing the 15th International 
Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Exposition, Chicago, Feb. 13-16. 
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your biggest advertising 


opportunity 


IS THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
SINCE 1934 





Here’s the hardest working, lowest cost 
salesman you can have in 1961. This 
all-in-one January issue with a Directory 
section, Show Preview, and regular 
editorial content assures not only immediate 
cover-to-cover attention but lasting sales 
power as well. In a survey of our 
dealer-contractor readers (each a paid 
subscriber ) 94% report they keep this issue 
throughout the year, 82% refer 

specifically to the advertising pages. 


Capitalize on this exceptional way 

to reach your most profitable outlets in 

this field — the bigger, more active 
dealer-contractors. Use extra space for extra 
emphasis on your entire line. 

KEENEY PUBLISHINGCO., 

6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 








An intimate look at today’s 


industrial sales manager 


How old is the average industrial sales manager? What is his education? 


How much is he paid? What are his ambitions and job expectations? 


Here are the answers in a special IM survey article . . 


By H. Jay Bullen @ |M Editorial Research Director 


Gey Today’s industrial sales manager: is almost 
42 years old, makes $15,000 a year, is a college 
graduate, has been married about 15 years, has 
two children, has been with his company seven 
years, has been a sales executive three years, 
looks forward to stepping up to vice-president 
soon, and would rather be an industrial sales 
manager than anything else he can think of. 

These facts apply to the “statistically typical” 
industrial sales executive whose profile was de- 
veloped from the answers to a 37-question mail 
survey IM sent to 1,121 sales executives in a na- 
tionwide sample of men representing 76 different 
four-digit S.I.C. industry groups. 

There probably is no one that matches the 
statistical average exactly, and there are many 
who vary from the norm, but there are some 
characteristics which hold generally true for all 
of the 153 executives (13.65%) who returned our 
questionnaire. For example, these things are true 
of most industrial sales executives: 


e@ They think sales work is the most fascinating, 


challenging, rewarding professional endeavor 
there is. 


e Engineering was their most likely major in 
college, although business administration ran a 
close second. 


e “Liking people,’ and the ability to work with 
them (and get them to work for you) are among 
the major reasons for their success. 


e If they could “turn back the clock” they’d 
guide their professional itinerary pretty much the 
same as they have to date; same type of company, 
same branch of industry, same—but maybe slight- 
ly more—academic preparation before going on 
the first job. 


Mass of data . . Information resulting from 
IM’s questionnaire was so comprehensive that all 
data were coded and processed on electronic tab- 
ulating equipment. This helped extract hidden 
relationships and uncover unsuspected correla- 
tions. 

So many different aspects of the industrial sales 
executive’s “professional anatomy” were disclosed 
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1. INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL SALES EXECUTIVES 
118 REPORTING 


Si 
o 
1 
1 


10.0- $11.0. 
10.9 119 


MEDIAN = $15,000 
MODE= $15,000 
AVERAGE = $17,600 


2 5 & 
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- $12.0- $13.0- $14.0- $15.0- $16.0- $17.0- $18.0- $19.0- $20.0- $21.0- $22.0- $23.0- $24.0- $25.0- 
12.9 139 142 VR 169 179 


169 199 209 219 229 239 Ae OVE 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


in the completed tabulations that this article is 
being divided into two parts—with part 2 to ap- 
pear next month. 

This month’s article confines itself to the more 
personal aspects of today’s sales executive. Next 
month’s installment will highlight the sales execu- 
tive’s on-the-job activities. 

Let’s take a look at the most personal aspects 
first. The average industrial sales executive in our 
survey is 41.8 years old. All but 2% of the 153 
respondents are married, and 7.8% of them have 
been married more than once. “Mr. Average” has 
been married 15.9 years and has two children. The 
range in number of our children was from zero 
(naturally) to seven. 


Industries represented . . As might be ex- 
pected, the distribution of survey returns fol- 
lowed somewhat the general pattern of the coun- 
try’s over-all industry composition. Here are the 
replies: 


S.LC. % of all 
Code Industry Title Returns 


275% 
Z/owJ o 


Sales volume of the organizations reporting 
collectively totaled more than $1.4 billion. Highest 
volume reported was $328 million, and at the op- 
posite end of the scale was a volume of $100,000. 
The median sales volume was $3 million. 

On the basis of empioye size, the organizations 
ranged from a high of more than 1,000, to a low 
of under 50, with the bulk of respondents being in 
the 100-499 employe bracket. 


Executive income levels . . More than half of 
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all executives in the survey have incomes in ex- 
cess of $15,000 per year, with 11% topping the $25,- 
000 level. 

Table #1 shows the number of executives re- 
porting in each income group. 

Incomes ranged from a high of $50,800 to a low 
of $6,000. 

In the top income bracket, 54% of the execu- 
tives had an engineering background in college, 
and all but one of the remainder studied busi- 
ness administration. Two of the executives were 
presidents (apparently of their own, independent 
company), and five were vice-presidents. 

The executive with the second highest income 
—$46,500—joined his present company at the age 
of 51, has been with the organization for 10 years 
and has held his present title (vice-president in 
charge of sales) for three years. 

The third highest income—$45,000—was re- 
ported by a 61-year-old executive whose educa- 
tion stopped at the high school level. He has been 
with his present company for 38 years and has 
been director of sales for the past 30. 

The average age of executives in the top income 
group is 46, but 31% of the group was under 40, 
with the youngest being 34 years old and co- 
owner of a valve manufacturing company. 

No definite pattern showed up between high 
income and the age at which the executives joined 
their present organization. Split into almost equal 
groups, 31% joined their present organization at 
the age of 40 or over, and 31% joined between 
30 and 40. The remaining 38% started with their 
present organization between the ages of 23 and 
30. 

Gross sales volume of the organization ap- 
parently has no direct relationship to the indus- 
trial sales executive’s income. The executive with 
the highest income works for an organization 
with $12 million gross sales, while those next in 
line work in organizations with respective sales 
of $4 million, $4.5 million, and $900,000. The 
eighth highest income was reported by an execu- 





ADVANCED 
ITEM DEGREE(S) 


14.4% 
$15,300-16,100 
36-37 


% of executives in group 
Income (median) of group 


Age (median) of group 


Major subject—%, per group 
33.3% 


Engineering 


Business Admin. 33.3 
Liberal Arts 27.8 
Marketing-Advertising 5.6 











Other ciigena 


tive whose organization grosses $80 million yearly. 


Education is a factor . . More education will 
tend to get you a higher income at an earlier age 
—but it has to be the right type of education, and 
you've got to pick the right industry. 

Table #2 shows the relationship between edu- 
cational level, type of subject studied, age, and 
present income. 

Young executives (those under 40) with ad- 
vanced degrees reported a higher median income 
than executives whose formal education stopped 
with four years of college or less. One-third of 
these executives got their advanced degree in 
some field of engineering, while another third 
concentrated on business administration. Liberal 
arts subjects were the choice of 28% of the ex- 
ecutives, while marketing and advertising came 
last with 6%. 

Among executives with a college degree and 
no graduate school training, the median age is 40, 
and the median income is $15,000 per year. In 
this group, 38% majored in engineering subjects, 
27% in business administration, 22% in liberal 
arts subjects, and 9.5% in marketing-advertising. 

For those who didn’t finish college it apparently 
takes longer to reach the $15,000 income level, be- 
cause the median age of those reporting to IM 
was 42. Business administration was the favored 
subject among this group, with 39% of the execu- 
tives reporting this as their field of study. Engi- 
neering followed with 25%, and liberal arts ac- 
counted for nearly 17%. 


Years on the job .. The “typical” industrial 
sales executive joined his present organization at 
the age of 33, has been with it for seven years, 
and has held his present title for the past three. 
At the extremes, one executive joined his pres- 
ent company at the age of 15, while the top age 
at joining was 51. The longest tenure with the 
same company was reported at 38 years. 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


50.4% 28.8%, 6.4%, 
$15,000 $15,000 $10,000-14,200 
40 42 42-49 


COLLEGE 
GRADUATE 











Table #3 shows the correlation of income with 
the number of years the executive has held his 
present job and title. Answers to the question 
which resulted in this table point to several 
probabilities which are not readily apparent in 
the statistical summary. 

For example, it appears that the third year of 
holding an executive post in a given company 
is a critical year for the executive involved. Com- 
paring ages, time of joining a company, and in- 
come, one of three courses of action seem prob- 
able in this critical third year: 


@ The executive is marked by his company for 
bigger and better things, plus consistently in- 
creasing income and responsibility, so he stays 
“permanently” and continues to rise in the organ- 
ization. 


® Opportunities—and income—look better else- 
where, he’s “proven himself” in his present job 
(in the eyes of others as well as his own com- 
pany) so he accepts an offer from another com- 
pany. 


@ The executive is “plateaued” (by himself or 
his company) at an income level which is mu- 
tually satisfactory and which will change in the 
future in smaller increments than in the past, 
and primarily because of seniority. 


Table #4 shows the correlation of age with 
the industrial sales executive’s income. The rela- 
tively high median income in the under-35 
bracket is attributed to the fact that the execu- 
tive generally has to “have a lot on the ball” to 
reach an executive post before his 35th birthday, 
and his income reflects that fact. 

Normally it might be expected that the median 
income would show a consistent increase with 
age. The pattern falters in two age brackets—37- 
38 and 41-43. In both cases the size of the sample 
is relatively small, and the median figure is con- 
sequently not as valid as it would be had there 
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— 
YEARS AS 
SALES EXEC. 


MEDIAN 
INCOME 


To 
REPORTING 


Less than | yr. $15,000 8.0% 
I yr. 12,500 20.0 
2 yrs. 15,000 19.2 
3 yrs. 16,500 16.8 
4 yrs. 12,500 6.4 
5-10 yrs. 15,000 24.0 
I! or more yrs. 16,500 5.6 








been more responses to the question. 

In the 37-38 age group, the top income was 
$20,000 and there were two others in excess of 
$15,000. For those in the 41-43 age bracket, the 
top income was $24,500, and three were at the 
$15,000 level. 


Sales volume of company .. Table #5 shows 
the relationship of income to company sales vol- 
ume. Sample size is agein considered to be a sig- 
nificant factor in the several deviations from an 
uninterrupted upward trend. In the $500,000 to 
$999,999 sales volume group, for example, the top 
executive income was $25,000, the second highest 
was $16,500, and there were three at the $15,000 
level. 

Although the median executive income was 
$14,400 for companies in the $4 million to $4.9 
million sales bracket, 36% of the executives in 
this group had incomes in excess of $15,000, with 
the top two being $46,500 and $45,000 respectively. 

To see if there was a direct correlation be- 
tween the number of salesmen supervised and 
the executive’s salary, IM asked the executives 
how many salesmen they had. 

Table #6 shows some interesting information 
based on this question, and indicates the relation- 
ship betwen the executive’s age, median income, 
and median annual sales volume of the salesmen 
he supervises. 

In general, the executive’s average age in- 
creases with an increase in the number of sales- 
men supervised. Conversely, the annual sales per 
salesman seem to decrease as the number of 
salesmen increases. Companies reporting one or 
two salesmen on the staff showed the highest 
per-salesman volume of all companies reporting. 

Answers to the question concerning number 
of salesmen on the staff also turned up some in- 
formation about the prevalence of use of manu- 
facturers’ representatives as opposed to a company 
sales force. Out of 118 companies which answered 
the question, 22.1% used manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and of these 13.6% used them ex- 
clusively. 

This same question made it possible to com- 
pute average sales per company salesmen, by 
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correlating the size of the sales staff with the 
company’s gross sales volume. Per-salesman vol- 
ume ranged from a high of $3 million for a lum- 
ber manufacturer with two salesmen, to a low 
of $121,200 annual per-salesman volume for a 
steel storage equipment manufacturer with a 
sales staff of 33 men. 


Academic preparation . . Engineering headed 
the list as the subject the majority of sales execu- 
tives studied in college, and of those who an- 
swered IM’s survey, 64.4% were college graduates. 

Of the college graduates 14.4% had advanced 
degrees, and 33% of this group specialized in 
engineering, and another 33% concentrated on 
business administration. Income ranges for those 
with advanced degrees started with a high of 
$35,500 and ranged to a low of $6,000. 

The following table shows the level of educa- 
tion and academic subjects studied by the sales 
executives in IM’s survey. 


ACADEMIC BACKGROUND OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES EXECUTIVES 
Percent 


Level of education in group 


Advanced degree 14.4% 
College graduate 50.4 
Some college 28.8 
High school graduate 6.4 


Subject studied 


Engineering , 34.8 
Liberal arts 22.3 
Marketing-advertising 6.3 
Business administration 33.0 
All other 3.6 


Among college graduates, the median income 
for those who majored in engineering was $16,000, 
compared with a median income of $11,600-$12,000 
for liberal arts majors, $12,000 for marketing-ad- 
vertising majors, and $15,000 for those who ma- 
jored in business administration. 

For sales executives who didn’t finish college, 
engineering students again headed the list for 
top incomes, with a median of $17,000. Liberal 
arts students and business administration majors 
both had median incomes of $15,000. 

As mentioned previously, the two highest in- 
comes reported were from the group who didn’t 
finish college—$50,800 and $46,500—and in both 
cases the executives had studied business ad- 
ministration courses. 


Straight salary for most .. As indicated in 
Table #9, most (38.2%) of the sales executives 
in IM’s survey draw a straight salary, with no 
commission, bonus, or profit sharing added to 
their base. 

As might be expected, executives who receive 
no compensation other than a base salary have 
the lowest median income. Those receiving com- 
mission in addition to a base, are next on the list, 
while those who receive a bonus instead of com- 





EXECUTIVE'S MEDIAN 
AGE INCOME 


Yo 
REPORTING 


& 


Under 35 $15,000 14.4%, 
35-36 14,000 16.0 
37-38 13,500 8.8 
39-40 15,000 14.4 
41-43 12,500 9.6 
44-48 15,000 15.2 
49-56 18,000 14.4 
56 & over 15,500 7.2 











mission have a slightly higher median income. 

The combination of bonus plus base salary was 
the second most-frequently reported form of 
compensation. The respondent’s branch of indus- 
try apparently was no factor in the form of com- 
pensation used, because (with two exceptions 
noted in the table) all types of industry were 
represented in each of the compensation-type 
groups. 

Of those who received some type of compensa- 
tion in addition to a base salary, the lowest base 
was in the group which received both commission 
and bonus. However, those in this group received 
the highest median bonus—$3,200 per year. 

Several sales executives reported supplemental 
compensation over and above commission, bonus, 
and/or profit sharing. 

Several executives cited stock options as addi- 
tional income. Stock dividends were also men- 
tioned in several instances. Pension insurance was 
reported by one executive and another reported 
a yearly contribution his company made to a 
“severance fund.” The only other unusual type 
of extra compensation reported was a $1,200 per 
year payment for service on the company board of 
directors. 


Like people—it helps . . To get information 
of a more personal nature IM asked two ques- 
tions requiring essay-type answers. Answers to 
the question, “In your opinion, what skills, char- 
acteristics, or special factors have contributed 
most to your advancement,” overwhelmingly 
pointed out one fact: with sales executives who 
know their job the best—it’s people, two-to-one. 

The comments made most frequently in the 
essay answers were recorded, and the table at the 
top of the next column shows why the successful 
sales executive feels he got that way. 

The percentages in the table add to more than 
100% because many executives cited more than 
one reason for their current success. 

Some of the other reasons cited included: “Ex- 
perience buying the product I now sell”; “Know- 
ing how my boss thinks and arriving at his con- 
clusion before he has*or else selling him on my 


decisions”; “Being in the right place at the right 
time, in a growing industry.” 
The table: 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Getting along with others 

Engineering and/or technical background 
Hard work - 

Management ability 

Enthusiasm and/or “drive” 

Knowledge of product or company 
Personal sales ability 

Desire to succeed 

Academic preparation 

Enjoyment of work 


They're satisfied . . On an over-all basis, indus- 
trial sales executives report that they are gen- 
erally satisfied with their present status. The ma- 
jority of comments supplied in response to our 
question, “If you could turn back the clock and 
start your career over, what would you do differ- 
ently,” amounted to: “Definitely stay in sales 
work—with the same, or a similar type of com- 
pany.” 

A number of sales executives expressed a pref- 
erence for smaller companies. One 41-year-old 
sales manager put it this way: 

“I would prefer a training period in a larger 
company—inside and outside—to get better 
knowledge of sales and marketing techniques (as 
I have done). Then to haye the opportunity to 
apply this experience in a smaller, progressive 
organization, away from a lot of the red tape and 
politics of the bigger company.” 


A traveler protests .. A 36-year-old sales man- 
ager with a $16,000 income made this comment: 

“Traveling is a problem. I enjoy sales work and 
sales management and prefer my own company to 
any other. However, when you have a family it is 
difficult to travel and keep the youngsters and 
spouse in good humor.” 
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SALES EXEC.'S 
MEDIAN 
INCOME 


SALES 
VOLUME 


y/ 
(millions) REPORTING 


Under $0.5 $10,000 5.6%, 
$0.5-0.9 12,500 12.0 
1.0-1.9 12,000 19.5 
2.0-2.9 16,500 10.2 
3.0-3.9 15,000 8.3 
4.0-4.9 14,400 10.2 
5.0-5.9 15,000 4.6 
6.0-9.9 16,000 10.2 
10.0-14.9 16,500 8.3 
15.0-19.9 20,500 3.7 
Over $20.0 20,000 7.4 
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ia aS " j 
SALESMEN 
PER EXEC. 


| or 2 38 
3 or 4 37 
5-8 38 
9-12 42 
15-17 f 46 
21-38 45 
40-80 46 








Over 134 . 49 


EXECUTIVE'S 
AVERAGE AGE 





One respondent credits at least part of his suc- 
cess to the salesmen who work for him. This 43- 
year-old, $24,500-a-year sales manager said he got 
to the top sales spot because of his “desire, and 
knowledge of product, along with costs and man- 
ufacturing methods. Complete understanding be- 
tween manufacturing and financial departments 
in relation to sales problems. Secondly, good for- 
tune in building up a top grade sales force by 
hiring a series of fine salesmen.” 

On the subject of “turning back the clock,” the 
same executive said, “I would start in sales work 
and stay in sales work. I would again choose a 
small corporation that wanted to grow and ex- 
pand. Also, I would always look for a company 
that was headed by a salesman, and not by pro- 
duction nor finance department men.” 


He'd rather be a doctor . . Completely on the 
other side of the fence was the 61-year-old vice- 
president whose $46,500 income was the second 
highest reported. He attributed his success to 
“Being in the right place, at the right time, in a 
growing industry.” He made this comment on the 
subject of “turning back the clock”: 

“I wanted to be a doctor. Circumstances pre- 
vented. If I could turn back the clock, I would 
manage to be a doctor!” 

A $12,000-per-vear, 37-year-old sales manager 
had mixed feelings on the benefits of company 
size: 

“Sales work is for me—I like it. I like being 
part of a small company too, but there are lots of 
times I think working for a larger company would 
be better—because of more opportunities and 
places higher up to go. Yet, if this small company 
prospers—which it will—so will I!” 

Commenting on factors that have helped his 
advancement, a $27,200-per-year sales executive 
said: 

“T have had some excellent teachers along the 
way (bosses and co-workers). Some natural abil- 
ity in leadership has been improved with hard 
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MEDIAN SALES VOL. 
PER SALESMAN 


EXECUTIVE'S 
MEDIAN INCOME 
$13,200 $750,000 

15,000 666,600 
13,500 500,000 
20,000-2 | 500 500,000 
16,000-17,000 235,300 
16,500-18,000 241 400-281 ,300 
20,400 312,500-400,000 


16,000 205,900 








work. I like that worried look on my employes’ 
brow, and that glint of confidence in their eye 
because they know they have the ball and I’ll use 
the bat to back them up.” 


‘Proper balance’ is important . . Preparation 
for success in the sales field was described this 
way by a 38-year-old general sales manager: 

“Perhaps a proper balance between ‘salesman’ 
and ‘managing executive.’ Formal education in 
commerce and marketing, while a major factor in 
preparing the sales executive, I believe a diversi- 
fied background in his early business experience 
is most advantageous.” 

A 42-year-old executive with a $16,000 income 
made an interesting comment about the life of a 
sales executive: 

“I would repeat my experience most readily, in 
all its phases. I have found however, that the so- 
cial and entertaining aspects of getting ahead are 
grossly overrated. Hard work, making the most 
of your opportunities, common sense, and a liking 
for people are a must for the man who wants to go 
to the top.” 

A brass and bronze products company execu- 
tive feels that the key to success is: “An under- 
standing of, and an ability to work with people; 
knowledge of product and its application, and an 
intense desire to always do the best job possible. 
The key to personal success is ‘know thy self’ and 


*} 


SALES EXEC.'S 
MEDIAN INCOME 


NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYES 


Te 
REPORTING 


Under 50 $12,000 
50-99 12,000 (23) 20.2 
100-499 16,000 (52) 45.6 
500-999 22,500 (10) 8.8 
Over 1,000 19,000 (Il) 9.6 


(18) 15.8% 
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SALES EXECUTIVE'S INCOME 
MEDIAN TOP 


$23,000 


% OF EXECS. 


INDUSTRY TITLE REPORTING “LOW 


Chemicals 8.1% $10,000 $16,500 


Fabricated Metal Products 12.9 
Machinery 27.4 
Electrical Machinery 


All other 











8,000 14,300 50,800 
6,000 14,800 27,200 
10,000 16,300 46,500 


8,000 15,000 45,000 














work to your capabilities.” 

This same executive wouldn’t change a thing 
if he were to start over in his career: “I would 
stay in sales work with a company the same size 
as my present one, which has opportunities for 
growth. The career of professional industrial sell- 
ing is an honored one and has provided the im- 
petus for the industrial growth of this country.” 

This attitude is shared by the 62-year-old di- 
rector of sales, whose $45,000 annual income is 
third highest of those reported to IM: 

“I would stay in sales work with my present 
company. We sell by giving our customers a com- 
plete service which is very interesting and pleas- 
ant work. Also, we must be on the alert for new 
things, new ideas which we can pass on to our 
customers and keep us in front of our competition. 
This makes our sales work more interesting than 
the average sales job.” 

This executive cited as factors leading to suc- 
cess: “Picking and training the right men for sales 
work. Anticipating the needs of our customers 
and designing the right products for them. A 
sound expansion program which gives our young 


men an opportunity to progress. Constantly de- 
veloping good customer relations . . . and being a 
firm believer in spending money for good adver- 
tising.” 

Succinctly summarizing the general feeling of 
the majority of sales executives, the 54-year-old 
executive whose $50,800 annual income was the 
highest reported, attributed his advancement to: 
“Hard work; initiative; thinking; personality.” To 
the question about whether he would stay in sales 
or choose some other field if he could turn back 
the clock, he replied: “Sales work—without a 
question.” 2 





MORE NEXT MONTH 


© Part II of this article will appear next month 
and will provide a detailed analysis of the indus- 
trial sales manager’s on-the-job activities, what 
job he held before becoming sales manager, fu- 
ture promotion prospects, status in his organiza- 
tion and relationship with other company depart- 
ments. 


BASE PROFIT. 


TYPE OF INCOME SALARY SHARING TOTAL | 


Base salary only $12,500 — $12,500 
| Commission & base 10,000 — 12,700 
Bonus & base 13,000 $1,300 — 14,300 
| Profit sharing & base 12,500 — 14,900 | 
Commission, bonus & base ‘ 9,500 3,200 15,000 
i 
i Bonus, profit sharing & base , 12,000 2,300 16,300 
3,000 oe 34,800* | 
i 10,000 2,000 3,000 100 15,100* 


Commission, profit sharing & base 5 30,000 


Comm., bonus, prof. sharing & base 


$13,700 $16,950 




















GROUP AVERAGE $2,500 $2,450 $1,575 
*Note: The number of respondents in this group was not large enough to make the figures truly representative, although 
they are statistically accurate. i 





; 
; 
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What it’s all about . . George Sandell, 3M staff adver- 
tising administrator and author of this article, explains 
his staff's functions to 3M admen and agency men. 


The 17 points covered here are im- 
portant to admen in every diversified 


company... 


Editors’ Note—With expansion and diversification 
of industrial companies, one of the marketing 
management problems which is becoming increas- 
ingly important is that of setting up the advertis- 
ing function—and of properly allocating duties 
and functions to staff and line personnel. 

The 3M company—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.—now embracing some 26 divisions and sub- 
sidiaries, is currently wrestling with problems in 
this area. Until last December, 3M advertising op- 
erations were conducted by a central advertising 
staff, with individual members of the staff as- 
signed to one or another of the divisions or sub- 
sidiaries. 

At the beginning of this year, a reorganization 
was put into effect. The individual advertising 
managers and supervisors and their immediate 
assistants were put under the direct organization- 
al control of the division or divisions for which 
they worked; and a new corporate advertising 
staff, functioning as a coordinating and service 
unit, was developed. 

The new setup, under which the central adver- 
tising staff maintains art supervisory services, 
display services and packaging supervision, as 
well as general coordination and over-all corpo- 
rate advertising functions, left many areas of co- 
ordination and control unclear. 

The general areas of authority assigned to the 
newly organized central advertising staff were 
outlined in a memorandum from Joseph C. Duke, 
executive vice-president of 3M in charge of sales 
administration, to whom the central advertising 
staff reports, in which he spelled out 17 specific 
functions of the central advertising staff. At a 
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How 3M defines 


midsummer meeting of divisional and staff ad- 
vertising personnel, the 17 points were reviewed 
and discussed by George W. Sandell, staff adver- 
tising administrator. It is Mr. Sandell’s review of 
these responsibilities, together with some pungent 
comments on the place and future of advertising 
men in the corporate structure, which follows 
here. 


By George W. Sandell @ Staff Advertising Administrator 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gg@p The entire agenda of this conference has 
been prepared with the sole purpose of improving 
the management skills of the people in this room. 
I suppose it was only natural that the planning 
committee would express for you the curiosity 
which you have all had about the general adver- 
tising management function which was instituted 
by the historic “Duke letters” of February, 1960. 
There had been considerable conversation that the 
company was, in fact, abandoning advertising 
management, and possibly even advertising co- 
ordination. This situation quickly changed when 
Mr. Duke’s letters on the subject were published. 

What had happened in the period from mid- 
December to early February was an unforeseen, 
but not totally unexpected, change of heart by 
the company management committee. Represent- 
ing a company which will spend in excess of $10 
million this year in advertising activities, they 
came to the conclusion that some type of re- 
sponsible coordinating organization was both in- 
dicated and prudent. To implement the new type 
of operation, a job description was prepared. 
What this description tried to do was to tell the 
individual divisions what they could expect from 
this new staff operation. 

It was not a “Bill of Rights” for the division ad- 
vertising manager. That document had already 
been written before the end of 1959. And in this 
connection, I should like to make it clear that 
I am one of the greatest proponents such an op- 
eration plan ever had. Having been privileged to 
operate in an “independent” divisional status for 
some five or six years, I have come to know its 
benefits, and I am still most eager to have them 
shared by all others in this advertising fraternity. 

Just to make sure that everyone in this group 
understands completely what the management 
committee established in this new organization, 
I have prepared some brief descriptions of what 
is described at length in the “Management 
Guide.” The 17 functions which you will now see 
are the areas of interest currently assigned to the 
staff advertising administrator: 





the staff advertising function 


1. Coordinate and counsel divisions with re- 
gard to company policies. 

The staff advertising administrator is respon- 
sible for coordinating and counseling the division 
advertising manager in respect to advertising 
policies established by the president and the man- 
agement committee. In other words, it is his job 
to assure top management that all of our divisions 
are speaking the same language as far as corpo- 
rate objectives are concerned in their advertising 
material. 


2. Coordinate corporate advertising activity. 

He shall coordirate with division advertising 
management personnel and the department of 
communications [the 3M public relations depart- 
ment] recommendations concerning corporate ad- 
vertising activities, as they are accepted by man- 
agement. 


3. Formulate plans for effective “corporate 
image” programs. 

Here’s where we talk about “corporate image.” 
The job description says that the administrator 
will formulate and coordinate plans for advertis- 
ing policies which will result in a positive corpo- 
rate image being created by our company through 
its advertising efforts. The administrator’s office 
will be concerned with the implementation of 
corporate image objectives which are established 
at top management levels. 


4. Budget corporate and new product ad- 
vertising. 

This point merely states that the administrator 
will work with the controller in establishing 
corporate advertising budgets, as well as new 
products not within established division areas. 


5. Advise controller on budget administra- 
tion. 

This also refers to coordination with the con- 
troller, but this time with respect to establishing 
a uniform pattern of budgeting—on division and 
corporate levels. Nothing of any substance has 
developed on this, yet; but I am sure you will be 
hearing more on the matter before your 1961 
budgets take final form. 


6. Negotiate maximum purchase advantages. 
This item suggests that there are some maxi- 
mum purchasing advantages which can be ob- 
tained through close coordination of the several 
divisional advertising activities. This is much 
along the lines of purchasing coordination which 
we have followed in the past, and this point mere- 
ly establishes that the effort will be continued. 


7. Review additional budget needs of di- 
visions. 

This next item indicates that the administra- 
tor shall review, and can approve requests for 
additional advertising authorizations (up to 
$5,000) and that where requests exceed this 
amount he will review them with the executive 
vice-president of sales administration to obtain 
approval, or refer to the management committee. 


8. Key contact for agency and media so- 
licitors. 

This point should provide little cause for debate 
since it simply indicates that the administrator has 
more time to listen to solicitors from advertising 
agences than you do. It also suggests that as our 
company’s “key contact,” he can supply the in- 
terested listening time for media people who don’t 
find you in, or interested. 


9. Counsel and assist divisions in agency 
selections and relationships. 

Since relationships with advertising agencies 
involve access to confidential information, as well 
as legal considerations, management has decided 
that this office shall continue to act as the clear- 
ing house regarding the appointment of new agen- 
cies, and shall counsel divisions in this regard. 
The administrator also will help solve problems 
that arise in connection with agency service, com- 
pensation or termination with existing agency 
groups. 


10. Cooperative authority for packaging 
and labeling. 

This point merely confirms that this office shall 
also serve as the clearing house for the approval 


About the author 





@ George Sandell is a University 
of Minnesota journalism graduate 
whose early advertising experi- 
ences were in the grocery proclucts 
field. After serving as assistant 
advertising manager for Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
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advertising manager for Robin 
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in 1948 as an account executive at Campbell-Mithun on 
several consumer goods items. He joined the 3M ten 
years ago as advertising manager for the graphic prod- 
ucts group. In 1958 he was promoted to the position of 
general manager of 3M’s business machines sales subsidi- 
ary, Thermo-Fax Sales, Inc. Early this year he was se- 
lected to head up the reorganized advertising function 
at 3M as staff advertising administrator. 
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Talking it over . . The new advertising setup caused 
considerable discussion at the 3M meeting. Talking it 
over between sessions are (I. to r.) Ed LeMay, staff ad- 
vertising services supervisor; Frank Thornburg, art direc- 
tor; Roger Williams, purchasing department, and Neil 
George, International Div. 


of changes in packaging and labeling. In this con- 
nection, the authors of this description have 
chosen to emphasize the importance of this func- 
tion as it relates to our “corporate image.” 


11. Clearance of trade names. 

This is of the same general nature, but specifical- 
ly delineates responsibility in the coordination of 
trademark and tradename activity—with divisions, 
legal counsel and company management. 


12. Review advertising copy re company 
and ethical standards. 

This item is interesting from the point of view 
that the company has a sincere desire to main- 
tain “ethical standards” in all advertising copy. 
It is suggested that the administrator will be re- 
sponsible for reviewing and analyzing all copy to 
be sure that such standards are consistently met. 
This obviously means that the responsibility lies 
directly with the division, but the administrator 
will be held accountable for any advertising di- 
rections or copy approaches not in concert with 
the over-all objectives of our management. 


13. Provide art, exhibit and packaging 
services. 

This point covers the establishment of art ex- 
hibit and packaging services to meet the needs 
of the several division advertising groups. The 
most significant implication of this provision is 
that it indicates that these services can most effec- 
tively be offered on a staff basis, rather than ad- 
ministered on a division-by-division basis. 


14, Offer advertising and sales promotion 
counsel to new product groups. 

The administrator is charged with offering com- 
plete counseling services on advertising and sales 
promotion to new product divisions or other 
groups which are not operating under a group 
vice-president or an executive vice-president. 
(This service would be discontinued at such time 
as they establish their own advertising group.) 


15. Hold semi-annual meetings of division 
advertising managers. 
Point No. 15 is the one which got us all here 
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together at this meeting. It states that semi-annual 
meetings shall be held by the administrator with 
all division advertising managers. This should as- 
sure each of you that any disagreements on policy 
cannot persist more than six months. Certainly 
this conference will have a considerable bearing 
on the location and scope of future meetings. 


16. Counsel, serve and assist divisions in 
sales promotion. 

Point No. 16 is a particularly interesting one in- 
asmuch as it states that the staff advertising ad- 
ministrator shall serve whatever individual di- 
visions request counsel on sales promotion ac- 
tivities. In this connection, the central staff group 
has already accepted responsibilities for produc- 
ing a motion picture, promoting a sales contest, 
as well as staging a national sales meeting of the 
Duplicating Products Div. sales group. 


17. Establish plan to accomplish objectives. 
Promote proper selection, training, develop- 
ment, promotion and compensation pro- 
grams. 

The last item indicates that this office shall be 
responsible for the establishment of an organiza- 
tion plan to accomplish desired objectives of the 
company in the area of advertising. In addition, it 
shall be responsible for the selection, training, 
development, promotion and compensation pro- 
grams of personnel within that organization. 


The other side . . That rather lengthy discussion 
unfrocks the mystery of what the staff advertising 
function now consists of. It is my side of the “ad- 
vertising management equation.” Now I want to 
discuss your side of that same equation. 

Webster says that an equation is “an act or 
process of making equal—an expression of equal- 
ity between two operations.” 

It is my own earnest conviction that this bill 
of particulars provides a practical arrangement 
for individual advertising managers and _ staff 
management to work together to effectively ac- 
complish corporate objectives—as well as fulfill 
individual ambitions. 

Speaking of ambitions, I am going to dwell 
for a few minutes on those ambitions which I 
feel necessary to express regarding your own par- 
ticular progress within the company—inasmuch 
as it affects the entire “image” which our man- 
agement has of the advertising function. 

As an individual who has been through 10 
years of association with this company, I will con- 
fess that I have had the same frustrations and 
disappointments of most advertising people in 
this room. By the same token, I am confident that 
all of us have been faced with equal opportuni- 
ties to grasp additional responsibilities and thus 
increase the level of our service to the people we 
work for. 

It has been my own experience that the per- 
sonal interest of an advertising man in a sales 








manager’s problem has always been warmly wel- 
comed and appropriately rewarded. 


Five criteria for good admen . . Looking over 
an ANA reprint of a speech at a recent adver- 
tising workshop, I came across a list of five cri- 
teria which business management is looking for in 
its advertising leadership personnel. 


1. The author of this presentation says that in- 
dustry is looking for men who can, first of all, 
gear advertising and sales promotion to general 
sales strategy, as well as to day-to-day efforts. 

In my frame of reference, this indicates that 
they are looking for people who know what the 
sales plan is, who understand it, who are keenly 
aware of the day-to-day result being obtained 
by that strategy, and are able to intelligently con- 
tribute ideas which will make it succeed. 


2. A second requirement of the men they are 
looking for is that they be able to direct the de- 
velopment of sales promotion and advertising for 
all marketing—in concert with established ob- 
jectives and budgets. This is an interesting state- 
ment because it specifically points out that man- 
agement expects advertising people to be as pro- 
ductive in the area of sales promotion ideas as 
they are in the specific fields of advertising. 

It further specifies that the advertising manager 
should be intimately associated with the market- 
ing plan, and be able to build and administer the 
budget which will provide for the realization of 
those objectives. 


3. This report also says that management people 
are looking for advertising men of whom they 
will be proud to have on their first team. This is 
perhaps a rather elusive statement, but I think 
that what they are really saying is that they want 
people around them who are as intimately con- 
cerned with their management problems as they 
are and who can speak intelligently about them 
under any circumstances, with anybody. 


4. The fourth point which this report makes is 
that industry expects advertising men to know 
their professional tools thoroughly. I am con- 
vinced that this means more than just being an 
advertising or journalism graduate of an ac- 
credited college or university. It seems to me that 
what they are saying is that their advertising 
manager should be investing his money and his 
time in keeping up with new developments in the 
business, in order that he can put them to work 
against the problems of their own market. 

Specifically, I am confident that this means the 
advertising manager should associate with other 
professional advertising people in professional or- 
ganizations, subscribe to and read professional 
publications, and have an intense curiosity about 
the promotional programs of other companies in 
the same general business field. 


5. The last point which is made by this report is 
that the advertising manager should be profit- 


minded. While this also might seem rather ele- 
mentary, I have heard it said around the com- 
pany that some of our advertising people have 
no idea what the company or individual division 
he serves has as specific profit targets. 

I know as well as anyone else in this room that 
a good bit of our statistical information is held 
in the strictest confidence by division manage- 
ment. On the other hand, I know that these same 
people will respect your curiosity regarding thes: 
figures when they are convinced that your interest 
in relating your own advertising activity to the 
strengthening of these figures. But if you are 
satisfied to have this information remain a secret 
from you, in all probability it will remain just so. 


Adman’s image. . [ strongly suspect that we ad 
managers generally are regarded with consider- 
ably less prestige than most of the sales managers 
with whom we serve in this company. Yet, I would 
guess that some of us feel that we are just as keen- 
ly concerned about the sales problem as our sales 
managers. It is also true that some of the sales 
managers, themselves, do not recognize our own 
concern about the situation, nor do they feel that 
we “really make any difference.” 

It is my own personal conviction that every 
division advertising manager should be a member 
of the management committee of his individual di- 
vision and should identify himself as intimately 
as possible with the problems in management of 
that group. He should interest himself in all 
problems, and express his interest and offer 
his service in every area of opportunity which 
presents itself at these meetings—as well as in 
the day-to-day operation of the division. If he 
does this kind of a job, he will soon be rec- 
ognized as a genuine part of the management of 
that division, and no one will have to worry about 
his status any more. a 


Looking it over . . Examining sales promotional material 
on display at the 3M meeting are (I. to r.) George Crain, 
advertising manager, Adhesives, Coatings & Sealers 
Div.; C. J. Andrews, advertising supervisor, Magnetic 
Products Div.: R. G. Allen (standing, rear), advertising 
supervisor, Printing Products Div., and Fred Dettloff, 
staff advertising services. 
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This sales promotion man used four different appeals 


in the same survey to find out which got the most returns 


and which was most economical. Here are the results . 


By Robert C. May ®@ Sales Promotion Director 
Automatic Switch Co., Florham Park, N.J. 


Ggépy Which survey approach will produce the 
best results when you’re attempting to obtain in- 
formation from engineers and other technical 
people? 

It was important for us to know; every other 
year we survey a number of customers and prime 
prospects on our mailing list to determine which 
business publications they read. Results of this 
readership survey provide a clue to the proper 
media to select for our advertising. (We also study 
inquiry quality, readership and circulation figures, 
editorial slant and other factors). 

In the survey, engineers are asked to list the 
trade magazines they read in order of importance. 
The “unaided recall” method is used, primarily be- 
cause it is simpler than listing the great number 
of magazines we would otherwise need to include. 
Each mailing piece includes a survey letter and a 
business reply envelope. 


Four approaches... In this year’s survey four 
different approaches were tried, to see which 
would produce the best results: 


@ Approach No. 1—“Will you Help Us?” . . This 
mailing piece asked the respondent in the open- 
ing paragraph “Will you help us, please?” 


© Approach No. 2—Copy of the Survey . . This 
letter had the same basic appeal as No. 1, but 
offered a copy of the survey results if the re- 
spondent would check the appropriate box. 


@ Approach No. 3—Pen Enclosed . . In the third 
mailing piece, the “Will You Help Us?” approach 
was dropped. Instead an inexpensive ball point 
pen was enclosed with each letter. The recipient 
was asked to keep the pen after completing the 
form. 


© Approach No. 4—Premium Offered to Re- 
spondents ... The fourth letter was similar to the 
third, except that a quality golf bail was offered 
as a premium to respondents. No pen was in- 
cluded. 


Survey results .. A total of 657 letters reached 
our customers and prospects; we received 113 re- 
turns, or 17.2%. 

The highest percentage of usable returns (35°) 
were received from those individuals who had 
been sent a pen. The premium offer, with 20% 
return, was a poor second. Offer of the survey re- 
sults did not increase the percentage of usable 
returns at all. As a matter of fact, letter No, 2 


in which survey results were offered drew a lower 
percentage (12.1%) than letter No. 1, in which 
no results were offered. Here’s how well the four 
mailings did according to percentage of returns: 


% of 
Mailing Returns 
Approach No. 13 % 
Approach No. 12.1 
Approach No. 35 
Approach No. 4 20 


Cost Per Usable Return . . However when we 
consider costs per usable return, an entirely dif- 
ferent result was obtained. Here is the ranking: 


Cost Per 
Mailing Usable Return 
No. 1 (Will you help us?) $.575 
No. 2 (Will you help us?—plus survey) .684 
No. 3 (Pen enclosed) 864 
No. 4 (Golf ball premium offer) 1.09 


Conclusions .. As a result of this survey, the 
following conclusions seem clear: 


e If the universe is large enough so that approxi- 
mately a 13% return will provide enough re- 
sponses, the “Will You Help Us” approach is 
the most efficient. (In almost all cases, this will 
be the one we will employ in the future.) 


e If the universe is not large enough to meet the 
requirements above, and cost per return is not a 
major factor, enclosing a pen will provide a grati- 
fying percentage of responses. 


© Offering the survey results to an audience 
only casually interested will increase costs with- 
out increasing return. 


e The golf ball premium provides the highest 
cost per usable return. To the engineering and 
technical group, at least, it is perhaps the least 
satisfying method. 8 
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Does your trade show 


I. This industrial exhibit, an arrangement in depth, 
@ draws visitors into the booth for a closer look. 


About the author 





@ Howard A. Harkavy has been 
head of the New York advertising 
agency bearing his name _ since 
1953. Before that he spent four 
years in copy-contact work with 
G. M. Basford Co., and from 1946 
to 1949 he was advertising man- 
ager of Langevin Mfg. Co. He is 
especially well-qualified to write 
on the subject of trade shows because Clapp & Poliak, 
one of the nation’s biggest show management firms, is a 
Harkavy agency client, and author Harkavy, therefore, 
comes in contact with the trade show medium a good 
deal more than most agency men. Mr. Harkavy is a na- 
tive of New Rochelle, N.Y., a physics graduate of the 
College of William & Mary. He lives in New Rochelle, 
with his wife and two children 
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2 Visitors to this booth can step right up to a ma- 
© chine and operate it themselves. 


By Howard A. Harkavy @ President 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc., New York 


Gey A booth at an industrial exhibit should 
ideally be able to make its point in four ways: 


e First, no doubt, it has to attract the visitor’s at- 
tention. He looks at it, he gets interested enough 
to step closer. 


@ Next, the visitor should be able to watch some- 
thing in motion: a working model, a mock-up of 
an operation, a product demonstration, he steps 
closer to see better. 


@ Third, the booth should literally say something 
to its audience—a talk by a front man perhaps—or 
a battery of telephones at the front of your booth 
where your visitor can listen to what’s going on 
inside the booth. This device brings the prospect 
still further into the exhibit. 


@ Fourth, the display should invite the prospect 
to participate in a booth activity. It should ask 
him to take control of the working model himself 

. ask him to test an adhesive—on the spot—him- 
self .. put him in the driver’s seat. 


| 
| 
| 








exhibit do these 4 things? 


Here are the four effects that a good trade show exhibit has on visitors 


. and here is how you can obtain those desired effects . . 


3. These ‘front men” put sound into this exhibit to 
© sell the company and its product. 


Putting the pieces together . . Suppose your 
company goes into a show. The corporation knows 
that its audience is a concentrated group of tech- 
nical specialists—experts. 

First of all, you'll want to talk turkey about the 
product. What specific solutions to what specific 
problems are available for display? 

Let’s say that a product capable of standing high 
internal pressure looks most promising from this 
point of view. Next question—which salesmen and 
which engineers in the company know most about 
this product? Are they available to staff the show 
booth? If so, fine. If not, can you install a diréct 
line telephone from the booth to them in the fac- 
tory so that visitors’ questions can be answered 
immediately? If neither of these is possible, switch 
to another display idea—because you want only 
your best people to meet your market. 


Next, the demonstration . . Get a machine with 
a meter capable of generating and measuring in- 
ternal pressure, and the buckling points of the 
competitive products on the market. Make sure 
that your machine works simply and quickly and 
safely so that your visitors can operate it them- 


This display invites visitors to flip switches, push 
buttons . . gives them a “’feel’’ for the equipment. 


selves. Make sure in your specifications to the 
sales promotion department that cross-sections 
of the product’s construction are available, and 
that your sales literature shows every step in the 
design and manufacturing, as well as all other of 
the product’s physical characteristics. 

Then put the art department or display designer 
to work. Make them design a booth that—with 
few words and much graphic detail—will say what 
you want to say. Display the full range of products 
or your services. Display the company name. 
Worry about visitors’ circulation patterns inside 
the booth. And stay away from the ordinary public 
relations and annual report kind of presentation 
of your company’s virtues. Stay away from it for 
this very good reason—this audience couldn’t care 
less. 

If you use this technique successfully, your vis- 
itors will leave your booth with the impression 
that your company has a wide range of good 
products; that your company knows what it’s 
talking about; that your company tackles research 
and development problems aggressively and in- 
telligently; and, above all, that your company does 
not believe in wasting a visitor’s time. 2 
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Minimizing the ‘hidden’ cost 


Inefficient photo-taking can run your costs up 


to over $1,000 .. and still not include the photographer’ s fee. 


By Louis Hoebermann @ Owner 
Hoebermann Studios, New York 


Gey The hidden cost of industrial promotion 
photos is not nearly the secret that the phrase im- 
plies. But since it has every appearance of being 
an unavoidable expense, those most concerned 
seldom take steps to trim it to the bone. The fac- 
tor appears each time plant production is slowed 
down while a photographer adjusts his lights and 
camera, cleans up a littered foreground, poses em- 
ployes, takes meter readings, and takes the photos. 

If the photographer works quickly and surely, 
the brief interruption seems reasonable enough; 
but in today’s highly integrated plant operations a 
lapse anywhere along the line sends a costly 
shudder throughout its length. 


For instance .. Say a photographer spends four 
hours completing a location assignment. During 
that time, actual production is interrupted 9 to 14 
times for a total of 25 minutes. The 25-minute jolt 
ultimately affects the output of some 1,200 work- 
ers whose average hourly wage is $2.90. The hid- 
den cost thus skyrockets to more than $1,400—a 
cost that will never be billed by the agency or the 
photographer, but one the company must inevi- 
tably pay. In your own plant, a few instances of 
this kind of performance will set the manufactur- 


About the author 
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Here’s how to avoid such waste. . 


ing vice-president to groaning every time he sees 
an advertising or pr man. 

When the hidden photographic cost is one that 
might have been cut, three parties suffer: the ad- 
vertiser—because he alone must foot the bill (or 
bear the customer’s wrath); the agency—because 
it has failed to guard the client’s interest, and the 
photographer—because he usually gets blamed. 


Three-way job . . The job of saving man hours 
under such circumstances is a three-way thing— 
to be shared equally by the art director who ar- 
ranges the assignment, the photographer who 
carries it out and the plant superintendent or 
representative who serves as guide and expediter. 

Even before the photographer arrives at the 
plant, the matter of economy vs. waste has usually 
been predetermined by the art director’s earlier 
course of action. His chief duties are three: (1) 
clearing the photographer’s visit with factory offi- 
cials; (2) giving management a rundown of the 
proposed shots, and (3) assigning the job to a 
photographer. 


Clearance . . This involves two questions: To 
whom should the photographer report? (Usually 
the advertising or pr manager.) And when? The 
time should be definite. Not “first thing in the 
morning,” not “between 8 and 9,” not “right after 
lunch,” but the exact hour. If the photographer 
shows up at 10:30 when he was expected at 10, 
both the company and its agency are entitled to a 
piece of his hide. If he shows up at 10 and has to 
cool his heels for 40 minutes, he has a right to add 
the cost of this wasted time to his initial fee. 
Unless the assignment entails a limited number 
of shots, with no problems anticipated, the ap- 
pointment preferably should be made for a morn- 
ing hour, the earlier the better. Otherwise, toward 
the end of the job, the photographer may find 
himself in a race with the 5 o’clock whistle—a 
predicament that fosters undistinguished results. 
If he refuses to be compromised by the clock, a 








of in-plant promotion photos 


Art director Plant manager Photographer 


Cooperation and understanding among these men is essential in order to get good promotional photos economically. 


four-hour job may run into a second day, which 
is to admit planning at its worst. 

The early start has another advantage. Most 
assignments thus begun can be completed before 
the lunch hour intervenes. 


Briefing management. . The plant manager or 
his representative should know exactly what 
scenes and activities are to be photographed. If any 
but close-up shots are involved, he should be 
asked to have the designated areas tidied-up be- 
fore the photographer arrives. This alone can save 
many precious minutes. Employes who might ap- 
pear in the photos should be wearing clean uni- 
forms, and the electrician should be on tap in the 
event he is needed. 


Briefing the photographer .. A rundown of the 
required shots should contain as many explicit de- 
tails as possible, allowing the photographer to de- 
cide with reasonable accuracy what cameras, 
lenses, and lighting equipment he will need. 

When a picture story is the object of the assign- — 
ment, a writer should determine the series by Planning . . Art director, photographer and plant man- 
visiting the plant in advance and then accompany- ager meet to discuss details of photo-taking. Personal 
ing the photographer on his rounds to make sure meetings are best, but planning can be done by phone 
all shots necessary to the sequence are taken. Oc- (see panel above), if each understands his duties. 
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Waste . . The photographer cools his heels in the fac- 
tory’s waiting room while the plant manager is “tied up”’ 
by other matters. Delays of this kind send the cost of 
the photographic assignment up .. and up .. and up.. 


Costly goof . . The plant manager has failed to carry 
out his responsibilities, waits until the last minute to do 
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casionally, for reasons of expediency, an art di- 
rector assigns the series and gets his illustrations 
before the writer gets the facts. In that case, the 
photographer should be instructed to fill in with 
whatever intermediate shots are needed to main- 
tain continuity. 

Above all, the photographer should be told how 
the photos are to be used, as this information can 
affect his approach to the job. Display photos, for 
instance, demand bold close-ups and simple, dra- 
matic treatment, while magazine illustrations 
can accommodate distant views and “busier” 
scenes. Unsolicited publicity photos are often re- 
jected by editors because of sprawling composi- 
tions that defy cropping to an acceptable column 
width. 

Setting up the assignment by telephone has few 
drawbacks and the advantage of instant commu- 
nication; but the deal invariably should be closed 
with a written recap of all necessary information. 
The details of a phone conversation can be for- 
gotten, but a memorandum becomes a lasting re- 
minder (and its file copy eternal proof that the 
art director’s advance planning was thorcugh). 


« One letter suffices—addressed to the plant contact, 


with a copy mailed to the photographer. 


the things he could and should have done in advance. 
Twenty minutes lost at this machine, 15 at the next... 
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The photographer's part . . Since the photog- 
rapher can visualize location problems more easily 
than the art director, he should ask all pertinent 
questions the latter fails to anticipate, making 
notes of details he wants to remember. Next, he 
should expect the unexpected and pack his carry- 
ing cases accordingly. Keeping the agency and ad- 
vertiser happy can hinge on such trivialities as 
one extra model release, flash bulb, flood lamp, 
light stand, film pack or holder. If he habitually 
completes assignments with few if any left-over 
supplies, the danger flag is up. 

Arriving at the plant slightly ahead of time, he 
should park his car and leave his equipment be- 
hind (shooting may commence at the opposite end 
of the building). At this point he makes haste 
slowly by taking a tour with his guide of all lo- 
cales on his list. This studied approach requires 
patience and self-discipline, but it serves in many 
ways to speed the job. 

At every stop, the photographer mentally sets 
up the shot, determines camera angles and light- 
ing requirements. If employes are to appear in 
the pictures, he keeps an eye open for likely types 
and asks the plant rep if they can be used. At 
sites that call for an array of floods, he raises the 
question of overloading available circuits. 

While the photographer is retrieving his equip- 
ment, the plant rep takes care of his requests— 
perhaps calling in the electrician, asking an em- 
ploye here or there to change into a fresh uniform, 
getting a porter to clean up littered areas around 
the machine, etc. 

When the camera and lights are finally set up, 
the photographer attends to all mechanics short of 
tripping the shutter. Only then does he call for 
employe-models or suspended action. Once this 
point is reached the job becomes critical. Minutes 
can be counted as pyramiding dollars and any- 
thing more than minor adjustments multiplies 
cost. 


Management's role . . Loss of man-hours during 
a photo assignment ironically is often caused by 
the man who deplores it most—the plant manager, 
foreman, or super who serves as host and guide. 
The reason usually can be traced to his failure to 
recognize the job’s importance. 

If the plant official considers the visiting 
photographer little more than a glorified amateur 
with an oversize box camera (the attitudes of 
some at least seem to indicate they hold this no- 
tion), the slight can play hob with end results. 

Most of the plant official’s responsibilties are 
those the art director is supposed to have outlined 
in advance. He should understand especially that 
any unsightly shooting areas require more than a 
superficial whisk of the broom, that photos have 
a habit of magnifying even small distractions a 
hundred-fold. 

If the photos are to be used in an ad, and models 
are required, the photographer is likely to bring 
professionals. Otherwise, the plant official should 


The right way to do it . . Employe-model was picked in 
advance and given clean uniform, and shooting area was 
cleaned up—all before photographer arrived—thus re- 
ducing downtime and saving money. 


have already given thought to potential models 
among the workers, with no favoritism for friends 
or old-timers. 

The girls needn’t be beautiful, nor the men 
necessarily handsome, but faces should reflect 
character and vigor. Good old Jeff may be the salt 
of the earth and a respected 36-year man (besides, 
he belongs at the control panel), but because he is 
64 and naturally thin of frame, the photo might 
make him the personification of a haggard and 
undernourished victim of a sweatshop. Far better 
to use a youthful apprentice or a middle-aged 
employe who normally works in some other de- 
partment, but who happens to be more photo- 
genic. 

Finally, and most important, the plant official 
alone must be responsible for alerting the photog- 
rapher to any machines, tools, equipment or pro- 
duction methods the company wishes to conceal 
from its competitors. The photographer has many 
means for screening classified areas, but one slip 
in this direction could be disastrous if the photo 
were unwittingly released. 

In summary, assuming that each member of 
the foregoing team is a specialist in his own field 
and a man of good conscience, fine industrial 
photos at bargain costs begin with a clear under- 
standing of responsibilities, where the responsi- 
bilities begin and end, and where they sometimes 
overlap. But even this knowledge is meaningless 
until it is augmented in practice by all-out three- 
way cooperation. . 
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5 CONTROL CABLE... 
28 YEARS OF PERFECT 
INSULATION SERVICE 


KAISER MASTER LAYTEX® CONTROL 
CABLE has never known @ reported insula 
tuon failure! and the introduction of pat 
ented Laytex Resin promses to improve 


insulation with @ specialiy compounded 
resin layer over the insulation thet elim 


SPLCIFY 996% AGH FOR KAISER CONTROL CABLE 
coomet 





Stopper! . . Three-page business paper inserts use Kaiser 
campaign symbol in full color as awareness device on 


Kaiser bul 


5 POWER CABLE... 
16.4 TIMES MORE 
KAISER GRIZZLY" POWER CABLE is the 
Only power cable to resist 6000 hours of 
hugh orone shock tes! - outtasting 9 leadmg 
brands tested 

Several samptes of each unshweided SKV 
cable were placed with aU" bend resting 
Of a grounded metai plate. A conductor to 
plate potential of 40.000 volts was appied 

nti alt cables faded Four brands faied mm 
mediately The last competitor gave out 432 
hours before the first Karser cable Kader 
Grizzly samples went on to last over 6000 
hours... 16:4 times longer than the test 
average of best performances 2 4 termes 
the lite of the nearest competsor 

The reason A superior combination of 
Keser insulation and jacketing in power 
cables @ represents a mayor victory over the 
rain cause of fatture — dielectric breakdown 
due to ozone 
HEAR OA WOE RARE OF WES AND BRCITICA 


TIONS FOR OVERHEAD AND UNDIRGROUND H=O™ 
ME APO ICATIONS, 


5 EHV...1000 MILES 
OF 345KV... MUCH 
KAISER ALUMINUM EHV CONDUCTORS 
span more than 1000 of the 2500 miles of 
extra high voltage transmuession tu 


Kaner engmeers are actively engaged wn 
tity experimental EMV instatiations —tetd 
Measurements of corona loss as it affects 
radio and TV interference... bundied con 
ductor and accessory analyses 
of gatioping conductors. vibration and ten 
and other research toward 
Detter conductor design end installation 
As @ result standard paper expanded 
core conductors — as well as such designs 
as hollow core, “I” beam, and tubular ex 
panded core — have been manufactured and 
Subyected to torturous twid instaiiation pro 
cedures for evaluation 


IN ELECTRICAL WIRE & CABLE 
THE SPARK OF wanes 
1S M/W EXPERIENCE 
The spark of quality means pourtive - often 
Gramatx — savings im service for thowe whc 
wilt specify Karser wre and cable 

Among the world s ieadmg wlectrical are 
and cable producers. only Kaser is hew to 
the 70-year eaperience of a major rubber 
Company in dewetoping insulation and 
eting cornpoueds 


conductors. For wnmed 
iy type of wire or cable. ca 
your K W Destributor or Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemucal Sales. inc. Kaiser Center 
300 Lakeside Drive 


Oskiend 12. Aasger 
Calttornia ALUMINUM 


first page (left). Other two pages of the advertisements 
feature four specific products. 


Ids ‘quality’ 


reputation in 8 months 


Here’s how Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. put together a coordinated 


advertising, sales promotion, PR and sales training program that established 


a quality reputation for a line of new products quickly . . . 


{ep A company’s product mix and markets often 
expand faster than its reputation for producing 
quality products. 

One company that’s well aware of this fact is 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, 
Cal. For the past six months Kaiser has been wag- 
ing an extensive promotional program, labeled 
“the spark of quality,” for its newly expanded 
line of electric conductor products. 

According to Carl Ferguson, marketing director 
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for Kaiser’s Electrical Conductor Div., “The over- 
all goal of the promotion is to strengthen the divi- 
sion’s identity with product quality.” 


Spreading the word . . The reason for the pro- 
motional program can best be understood in the 
light of the division’s relatively short history. In 
1949, the company began producing bare and 
weather-proof aluminum wire and cable—that is, 
wire and cable mainly for overhead transmission 
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and distribution of electrical energy by utilities. 
By aggressive marketing, and with one of the 
largest and best production facilities for that pur- 
pose in the nation, Kaiser Aluminum soon was 
well-established in that particular phase of elec- 
trical manufacturing. 

With such success in one area of the wire and 
cable market, the company has since broadened 
its product line into insulated conductor until it 
now has as complete a range as any manufacturer. 
The problem, as Mr. Ferguson and his marketing 
team appraised it earlier this year, was to quickly 
build a reputation for these numerous new prod- 
ucts—sold to different segments of the industry— 
which would equal the reputation already estab- 
lished for the original line. 


Since May .. The “spark of quality” program 
was conceived during a series of marketing meet- 
ings early in 1960 and launched officially in May 
for a planned run of at least eight months. 

Although the program is many faceted, using 
advertising, sales promotion (and to some extent 
public relations, technical promotion and sales 
training), Mr. Ferguson points out that it has a 
basic simplicity due to the sharp focus of its ob- 
jective. 

A letter to the national sales force summed up 
the specific purposes of the program in this way: 


1. “To make it easier for you to talk Kaiser Alu- 
minum products by creating among potential cus- 
tomers an awareness of what we have to sell and 
why these items assure quality performance. 
2. “To save you selling time by identifying Kaiser 
Aluminum to the trade, before you call, as an 
important and reliable source of top quality wire 
and cable. 


3. “To strengthen your selling story by repeatedly 
informing the trade that our insulations and 
jackets result from constant research and long ex- 
perience gained from the recent acquisition of the 
plant at Bristol, R. I.” 

The plant referred to provides a real opportunity 
to promote “experience” because it is one of the 
oldest in the industry with a 70-year history of 
quality production. 


Simply effective . . Kaiser Aluminum advertis- 
ing people worked with their agency, Young & 
Rubicam, to develop a motif for the program, 
which emerged in the form of a slogan and a bold 
but simple symbol suggesting a cable cross-sec- 
tion. 

The slogan—“In Electrical Wire and Cable . . 
the Spark of Quality is Kaiser Wire Experience” 
—and its ever-present art symbol are pounded 
home by repetition in trade advertising, mailers, 
product literature, technical bulletins, internal 
communications, decals, the company magazine 
and in training meetings. 

Once the total campaign had been planned in 
detail by the advertising department, Y&R and 


THESE ADS WILL SELL QUALITY WIRE AND CABLE T 
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ie 2 . Three-step mailing program announced 


“spark’’ campaign to distributors and field sales force. 


First mailer was a teaser card with aluminum lighter 
attached. Second card was a reminder to look in next 
day’s mail for the complete kit (#3) of ad preprints 
and data. 
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Special issue . . ‘Kaiser Aluminum News,’’ a company 
publication with a large circulation to industrial man- 
agement, focused on the Electrical Conductor Div. and 


“spark’’ program in one 32-page issue. This issue is 


the marketing men, a team was assigned to visit 
six major cities from coast to coast to give ad- 
vance presentations before field salesmen. This 
kindled an enthusiasm which was kept alive by a 
follow-up direct mail campaign to distributors 
and salesmen immediately prior to the initial 
“spark” trade ad in May. 


Direct mail . . The first mailer was a teaser- 
card with brief copy announcing that full cam- 
paign details would follow in one week. Also at- 
tached was a gold anodized aluminum lighter, 
with the conductor symbol engraved on it in four 
colors. 

The next mailer card was a reminder that on 
the following day the complete story of the cam- 
paign would arrive. The third mailer was a fold- 
er with full-color preprints of all trade ads and 
a schedule of their appearance. Explanatory let- 
ters reviewed the program’s goal and gave tips on 
how it could be “merchandised” to customers. 


Collateral support . . Meanwhile, several other 
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serving the field sales force as a campaign brochure 
for special customer mailings. Editor Don Fabun (seated) 
reviews first press copies with art director George 
Wittmer. 


departments are giving effective collateral sup- 
port. The sales training department has produced 
a manual giving detailed, semi-technical informa- 
tion of value to the salesman in telling the “quali- 
ty” story forcefully at the customer level. The 
public relations department also devoted a com- 
plete 32-page issue of its top-ranked, internal- 
external magazine to the Electrical Conductor 
Div., and splashed the campaign symbol and slo- 
gan on the back cover. 

Five division engineers—each one a technical 
expert in a specific product category—are making 
frequent field trips throughout the campaign, 
visiting key customers with salesmen. This not 
only gives them the opportunity to make direct 
contacts with the most important accounts, but 
it has already become an important form of tech- 
nical training for the salesmen. 

At the same time, the salesmen have been 
urged to evaluate all of their active and potential 
accounts, singling out the top few to receive con- 
centrated attention from themselves and the tech- 
nical field men, 





Space advertising . . The space advertising 
program is aimed at electric utilities, industrial 
wire and cable users, electrical contractors, the 
mining industry and municipal engineers. The 
products involved (their actual number, counting 
variations, would number in the thousands) in- 
clude power and control cables, portable and serv- 
ice entrance cables and extra-high-voltage trans- 
mission conductors. 

Sixty-seven pages of trade advertising have 
been planned. The eight-month schedule includes 
three to five appearances in the following publi- 
cations: Coal Age, Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance, Electrical World, Electrified Indus- 
try, Municipal Signal Engineer and Qualified 
Contractor. 

With the exception of Municipal Signal Engi- 
neer, which is running one-page black and white 
ads, all other advertisements are three-page in- 
serts on special stock, four-color on the first page 
and two-color on the inside spread. The first page 
presents the awareness device—the “spark of 
quality” symbol and slogan. The inner spreads- 
designed to create greater comprehension of 
Kaiser products, quality and services—are laid 
out the same, but offer different product pitches 
depending on the publication and industry aimed 
at. 

An important point is that the ads themselves 
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Here’s how . . ‘Spark of quality’’ program is spear- 
headed by Carl Ferguson, director of marketing for 
Kaiser Aluminum’s Electrical Conductor Division. Mr. 
Ferguson (pointing to chart) is shown in conference 
with several other members of team responsible for the 


are the same from issue to issue in a given pub- 
lication. Richard Turner, who is supervising the 
campaign for the company’s advertising depart- 
ment, says that the intention here is “to repeat 
a few easily grasped concepts about the company 
and specific products for maximum impact.” 


Identity built . . How has the campaign fared? 
McGraw-Hill’s Reader Feedback and Mills Shep- 
ard, Inc., have made readership evaluation studies 
of the ads in three of the publications. Typical 
of the findings is that of a three-page insert in 
the May 23 Electrical World, which ranked high 
(second among competitors) in the “remembered 
having seen” category, and approximately aver- 
age in “partial” and “thorough readership.” This, 
says Mr. Turner, coincides with the ad’s main 
objective. He added, “Of course, readership in 
depth is always desirable, but we are primarily 
interested here in building name identity.” 

As for sales results, Mr. Ferguson says it’s still 
too early to tell. However, Kaiser feels that an 
achievement directly attributable to the promo- 
tion and to the “missionary work” of the five- 
man engineering team is indicative: three major 
companies have accepted, for the first time, Kaiser 
Aluminum specifications for a number of the 
products advertised, thus opening the way to sub- 
stantial future orders. & 


campaign. Clockwise from left: Jerry Johnson and Cecil 
Pickens, insulated products marketing men; Bob Browne, 
Y&R; Dick Turner, Kaiser Aluminum advertising; Cornell 
Maier, division general sales manager; and Gillette 
Houck, assistant division general manager 
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By Lacy B. Herrmann @ Purchasing Dept. 
Television-Radio Div. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Metuchen, N.J. 


Ggép The common denominator to the successful 
marketing “mix” of practically all types of indus- 
trial products is that nebulous, yet very real thing 
called sales-follow-through. 

In the industrial buyer’s mind there is just no 
substitute for sales-follow-through. Over the long 
pull, the industrial buyer just cannot afford to ac- 
cept any substitute. 


Nebulous, yet very real . . Just what is this 
thing called “sales-follow-through?” And, why is 
it so nebulous? The answer to these two questions 
is that sales-follow-through is an all encompassing 
thing; and is, therefore, hard to describe. It em- 
bodies numerous specifics—everything from the 
proper explanation, by the seller, of a particular 
industrial product’s characteristics (both bad 
points and good) to insuring the delivery of the 
product as promised. 


Specific examples . . To illustrates some of these 
specific areas of poor sales-follow-through, let’s 
look at a few very real cases. 


® Recently a speaker manufacturer designed a 
new speaker that had many desirable features for 
radio and tv set manufacturers. One particular set 
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manufacturer had never used this speaker source, 
but knew of the company and was very desirous 
of using the new product. 

As a consequence, that set manufacturer ap- 
proached the company about buying this new 
speaker. The speaker company was delighted, 
for here was an opportunity to break in with a 
major, big-name manufacturer—a chance that 
doesn’t come along very often in the speaker in- 
dustry. 

Engineering development on the new 
speaker proceeded satisfactorily, and it was 
adapted to meet the set manufacturer’s specific re- 
quirements. Samples were approved and the 
“green light” to proceed with a production order 
was given. Although the production order was not 
large, it was a start—a start that could develop 
into a very lucrative account for the speaker 
manufacturer. 

Then came the first shipment of speakers. The 
set manufacturer’s incoming inspection depart- 
ment took a customary statistical sample and re- 
jected the lot because a number of defects were 
found. 

The buyer, wanting to be as fair as possible with 
this new source, requested that a larger sample be 
taken. When this was done and the same results 
persisted, he immediately advised the speaker 
company of the problem and cautioned them to be 
particularly careful on the next shipment. 

Yet, despite this “word to the wise,” the next 
shipment was also rejected. It was worse than the 
first. The defects were not due to some character- 
istics intrinsic to the new design of the speaker, 
but solely to poor workmanship and sloppy quality 
control at the supplier’s plant. 

Some people might call this tough luck, a situa- 
tion that could happen to anybody. But, to the 
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Of course Im sure. 
IT read it 
in Newsweek 


Whether you sell electronic brains or 
electric razors, generators or golf balls, 
machine tools or motorboats, the man of 
management is your key customer. He 
influences the purchasing decisions of 
his business. He demands the best for his 
home. To reach him, the efficient place 
is Newsweek. 


For each thousand advertising dollars, 
Newsweek gives you 120,000 readers 
who are managers, proprietors and 


officials. (U.S. News & World Report 
gives you 108,000. Time, 55,000.) 


Because top executives prefer to do 
their own thinking, they choose News- 
week’s fair, clear reporting. Because 
they have broad interests, they prefer 
Newsweek’s complete news coverage. If 
your company counts on you to make 
the most of every advertising dollar, 
remember: that dollar goes further in 
Newsweek. 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 


for sellers 


to the 
Chemical Process Industries 


WHAT ABOUT 
CHEMICAL PROFITS? 


Chemical corporate statements for the first half of 
’60 readily reveal why management men grow gray 
young. The exasperating pattern shows up in 
higher sales, diminshed profit margins. And things 
are likely to get worse before they get better. How 
come? Here are some of the big jolts to chemical 
profits: Price-cutting (official and otherwise) 
brought on by intensified competition, domestic 
and from low-cost foreign imports. Spiraling man- 
ufacturing costs — resulting from production cut- 
backs, labor gains, increased transportation costs, 
climbing raw material prices. 

Not that “the profit squeeze” is news to CPI- 
management. It’s been hanging on since the war 
in Korea. What’s the solution? If we had one we 
could probably run duPont or Monsanto. But you 
can count on any management man in this industry 
listening eagerly when you talk cost-cutting. 


STRICTLY COMMERCIAL... 


Have you read CHEMICAL WEEK’s latest editorial 
presentation? It demonstrates exactly what hap- 
pens after the magazine is read.. .“Jt changes the 
course of a 48-year old business — stimulates the 
growth of a chemical giant — generates interest in 
new equipment — promotes new business around 
the world.” All this and more is well documented in 
“CHEMICAL WEEK IN ACTION.” Ask your CW man 
for a copy. 
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Bigger Stakes in Business Abroad 
Coreen cepital expenditures US companes. 


Source: McGraw: Mil’ Dept, of Economics.) 








ACTUAL PLANNED 

fudasiry Groups 1997 ‘38 i « ‘6! 

petroleum Sepentes 2.5045 20374 2077.7 2,395.2 2,847.6 
Chemica! process industries: 

Chemicais & allied products 147.5 178.5 1910 2564 2058 

Pulp and paper products 60.5 4 31.0 31.0 32.2 

Rubber products 615 545 56.7 65.8 

Stone, clay & glass products 22.1 129 17.7 145 

Primary metais 155.2 104.5 81.5 88.8 











LOOK ABROAD! FOR MORE 
CPI SALES AND SPENDING... 


U.S. chemical firms will boost total overseas capi- 
tal spending with increased investment in the Euro- 
pean Common Market this year and next. Gains 
in sales by overseas subsidiaries will more than 
make up for leveling off of exports in ’61. So says 
the second annual Survey of Foreign Operations, 
conducted by McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of Economics. 
The companies included acount for an estimated 
75% of annual overseas expenditures of U.S. man- 
ufacturing corporations. 


WILL RED CHINA FIGHT US 
WITH CHEMICALS? 


Is Communist China really splitting with the 
Soviet? If so, CW’s editors warn that Mao’s men 
will start building up industry like mad... and the 
Chinese, themselves, admit their weakest link is 
the chemical industry. Want more depth and de- 
tail? Write for CW’s exclusive “Special Report — 
Red China.” 





HOW DO YOUR 
SALESMEN SIZE UP? 


The CPI is appraising its salesmen. Here are the 
facts on methods as surveyed by a Dow Chemical 
salesman. The study is based on interviews with 
sales managers and a mail survey of 105 U.S. 
chemical producers having $10 million annual sales 
or more... 

e All companies reported they do evaluate their 
salesmen. (Most annually, some semi-annually. ) 

e Methods vary from evaluation by formulas and 
checklists to superiors’ opinions. 

e Criteria include: sales volume by territory and 
by major accounts; efficiency at various tasks; 
company and industry knowledge and reporting; 
personal characteristics. 

¢ Biggest problem: determining sales potential of 
a particular territory. 

* Methods used in compensating salesmen: 59% 
used straight salary, 23% salary plus bonus, 6% 
salary plus commission. 

All companies surveyed want a more scientific 

method of evaluation and they are hard put to find 

one. Write for the complete story, “Sizing Up 

Your Salesmen.” 











WHO TOOK 
THE DRIP OUT 
OF ICE CREAM? 


Ice cream doesn’t drip any more. Cakes and dough- 
nuts stay fresher, last longer. What’s behind it all? 
Simply emulsifiers ...and it’s a 100-million lbs., 
$40-million a year field. The emulsifier “ties” fats 
and water, makes a product “dry” in appearance 
and texture, with less tendency to drip. Used in 
concentrations of less than 0.1% it inhibits the 
formation of ice crystals. 70 million lbs. of edible 
emulsifiers (glycerides) at 20¢ a lb. are consumed 
annually, mostly in baked goods. As living stan- 
dards rise and population increases high sales look 
like a shoo-in. After all, who likes drippy ice cream 
and stale doughnuts? 


FAT PROFITS, 
SLIM DIETS... 


A big new specialties market is the $750 million 
reducing aid field. Latest attraction is a liquid 
version of the powdered food concentrate Metrecal 
(packaged by the glassful — 225 calories of plain, 
chocolate or butterscotch). This variation is an at- 
tempt to squelch Metrecal imitators. However, 
three major companies will soon be promoting sim- 
ilar products. Some believe the boom will fizzle out 
in ’61 to about half of this year’s retail sales. But 
even if this happens, the remaining market will still 
be sizeable. Fad or no, it’s a multi-million dollar 
market which should continue to fatten CPI sales 
for some time to come. 


NEW CARS 
RUN LIKE CRAZY 
ON CHEMICALS 


Seen the ’61 models? They’re loaded with new 
chemical ideas! GM’s got aluminum engine blocks 
in three new compacts. Rambler has an overhead 
valve aluminum six. There are new aluminum 
grills, motor parts, trim, lots more plastics, too... 
Ford’s using polyurethane lubricant seals and poly- 
ethylene kick plates—Delrin door handles on trucks 
...Chrysler’s gone over to higher nylon-content 
fabrics ... Buick’s sporting molded plastic instru- 
ment panels. Year by year Detroit becomes a big- 
ger, better customer of the Chemical Process 
Industries. Year by year, the CPI becomes a big- 
ger, better market for you. 


Sa 
a re. 


‘ 4 
MATCHING THE MIND 
OF CPi-MANAGEMENT... 
Formulas won’t work... but good ads never miss. 
Here is a trio which proves the point from a recent 
CW issue, tested by “Reader Feedback.” Each has 


a different approach but each scored well with CPI- 
Management. 
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GRAPHIC as a TV commercial, 
this Cabot ad packs plenty to 
interest management... com- 
pelling action pix series, copy 
that tells why product works 
better, a coupon offering more 
data — by applications, 


CLASSIC is U.S. Rubber’s 
sales message on Permobond 
linings. Big pix, user benefit 
in head, strong case history 
from important company in 
body text, good company and 
product identification. 





The feafecr pe 


Container. 
doesnt Just 
Happen | 


GAEAT CONTAINER [OEAS COME FROM fanco) 


- oy 








INSTITUTIONAL? Almost, but Canco comes up with a specific use 
to get management thinking .. . “Another example could be a new 
package for your chemical products.” Good 4-color cartoon, good 
headline, good copy... a good ad! 


Chemical Week 
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SALES FOLLOW-THROUGH .. 


continued from p. 62 


buyer, this constituted poor sales-follow-through. 
Here, for this speaker supplier, was a golden op- 
portunity that was muffed. Repeat business on this 
speaker was shifted to other sources. 


e A cabinet manufacturer was given drawings and 
specifications on a new cabinet by a large user of 
wooden cabinets. To these he quoted on produc- 
tion quantities with no deviation comments, either 
verbal or written, and received a purchase order 
to build a large number of the cabinets. The pur- 
chaser of the cabinet had designed his product 
around the cabinet as it was laid out on paper. 

When the first cabinet arrived at the purchaser’s 
plant, it was found that a part of the cabinet, as 
then designed, was just not properly constructed. 
Although the cabinet looked good on paper, it did 
not build up correctly. 

When the cabinet manufacturer was advised of 
the problem, the statement came back, “Sure, we 
thought this sort of thing might happen. But then, 
we never did agree with your design.” 

Why hadn’t all this come out beforehand in dis- 
cussions with the cabinet manufacturer. The cab- 
inet manufacturer might plead that he wasn’t 
specifically asked what he thought of the design. 
To the buyer, however, this represented poor 
sales-follow-through on the cabinet manufactur- 
er’s part, because he just went ahead and pro- 
duced the cabinets even though he knew, as a 
cabinet design specialist, that there might well be 
trouble. 

He could have averted a major problem for his 
customer, by telling what he thought of the cab- 
inet early in the game. 


© In another instance, a manufacturer of pressure 
valves for the oil industry convinced the purchas- 
ing agent of a major construction company that he 
should be given a chance for the valve business 
on a new oil refinery that was being built. This 
particular valve manufacturer was not very large 
in size, but was known to produce a very high 
quality product. 

When bids were reviewed by the purchasing 
agent, this valve company was found to be quite 
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competitive and in time received a rather large 
order for some of the valves for the new refinery. 

Because the refinery was being built by the con- 
struction company on the basis of a contract that 
paid a premium if the refinery was completed 
ahead of schedule and penalized the construction 
company if the completion date was late, adher- 
ence to schedules by all suppliers for the job was 
considered of prime importance. The valve com- 
pany knew of this contractual arrangement. Yet, 
despite their promise to meet specific delivery 
dates, they were several weeks late. 

Needless to say, the purchasing agent was quite 
disturbed. Furthermore, this lack of effective 
sales-follow-through cost the valve manufacturer 
the opportunity to bid upon or receive further 
business from that construction company for some 
time to come. 


e A well known manufacturer publicly an- 
nounced, in all trade papers and national newspa- 
pers, the development of a new low-cost electronic 
product which offered many signficant advantages 
to its users. The announcement took the electronic 
industry by storm, because the product could 
really fill a need. 

The manufacturer was deluged by requests for 
samples which in due time were supplied to all 
who requested them. In a number of instances 
tests proved fairly satisfactory. Potential users 
were quite enthusiastic and placed orders for 
small-run production quantities. 

But, lo and behold, when production quantities 
were delivered, it was found that the results ex- 
hibited in the samples were not reproducible in 
production quantities. 

The manufacturer of this electronic product had 
just not mastered the production techniques nec- 
essary to bring the product out of the lab and into 

Continued on page 68 
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16,000 MEN UNDER HATS LIKE THESE 


are waiting to be told about your products and services 


FOR AS LITTLE AS $2,250.00 YOU CAN BUY A 
FULL SCHEDULE OF FULL PAGE ADS IN PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 





The petroleum equipment man may have any job title and he may be employed 
in any division of the industry. What sets him apart is his absorbing interest in 


equipment. He is the man responsible for its selection, application, performance. 


To keep abreast of the field, he reads PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, the magazine that 
concentrates exclusively on equipment, products and services. 16,000 equipment men read each 
issue, and many keep it for permanent reference. 


This magazine recognizes the importance of the equipment man. So do discerning advertisers. 
If you have equipment to sell, tell the equipment man; don’t keep it under your hat. Contact your 
PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT representative listed below, or write to Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 
842 Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


New York 17, N. Y. Abington, Pa. Barrington, 111. Chicago 3, Ill. Dallas 6, Texas Toledo, Ohio Pasadena, Calif. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
420 Lexington Ave. 1235 Jericho Rd. 308 E. James St. 110 So. Dearborn St. 109 Landa Bidg. 2120 Shenandoah Rd. 1145 Wellington Ave. 404 Frick Bldg. 
LExington 2-0308 TUrner 7-6688 DUnkirk 1-1840 DEarborn 2-5453 TAylor 7-3365 JEfferson 6-7974 MUrray 1-6004 COurt 1-4940 





SALES FOLLOW-THROUGH .. 


continued from p. 66 


mass production. As a result, the company couldn’t 
deliver, after its ardent and splashy sales cam- 
paign on the new product. This case of poor sales- 
follow-through cost the manufacturer the loss of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Even 
more important, it resulted in a loss of company 
prestige through destroyed buyers’ confidence in 
that company and its products. 


Not isolated instances . . These cases are not 
isolated instances. Indeed, these and similar cases 
happen far too frequently—even with those com- 
panies which consider themselves leaders in their 
field. 

There is significant room for improvement in 
the area of effective sales-follow-through for just 
about every company—improvement that when 
demonstrated by deeds as well as words, can bring 
about a better sales and profit picture for in- 
numerable industrial suppliers. 


Good follow-through . . Let’s examine what ef- 
fective sales-follow-through can mean, through 
another example. 


® Several years ago a transformer manufacturer 
was able to sell only a small dollar volume of 
transformers to a large industrial user. 

As time went on, this transformer manufacturer 
came to realize that the principal thing that pre- 
vented it from becoming a larger volume source 
was pricing. The engineering services that could 
be provided were excellent; the quality of the 
product was uniformly reliable; and delivery was 
dependable. But, prices were higher than that of 
the legitimate competition in the field. 

The transformer company’s sales department 
and general management decided that they were 
going to do something about the situation. They 
realized that even though a reduction in the unit 
price of their product would not produce as great 
a per unit profit, a more over-all competitive pric- 
ing structure could possibly gain them greater unit 
sales volume which, in turn, could well mean a 
more significant over-all profit from business with 
this particular account. 

A thorough review of the customer’s current 
line of transformers was made and a more com- 
petitive pricing structure adopted. At the same 
time, every effort was made to insure that the 
customer received as-good-if-not-better engineer- 
ing design assistance, reliability of quality on pro- 
duction orders, and strict adherence to agreed- 
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upon production and delivery schedules. 

Before too long the buyer for the transformer 
user recognized that this transformer manufac- 
turer’s sales department was serious in its efforts 
and, more important, was consistent in its actions. 
Consequently, he gradually increased the suppli- 
er’s share of the available business. 

Then, one day, the big break came. One of the 
regular major transformer suppliers for the man- 
ufacturing firm was given the old “heave ho.” It 
had too consistently fallen down on the job and 
had exhibited poor sales-follow-through upon too 
many occasions. This won our transformer manu- 
facturer the chance he had been waiting for. 

Within a very short period of time, yearly sales 
volume grew from only a few thousand dollars a 
year into better than a quarter of a million dollar 
account. Moreover, through consistent follow- 
through in every phase of its sales efforts, the 
transformer manufacturer continued to maintain 
this higher sales level. 

The important lesson to be learned from this il- 
lustration is that the successful application of 
sales-follow-through can mean an improved com- 
petitive position for a company. But more im- 
portant, it can also mean a better profit pattern. 


Seven ‘don'ts’ . . In conclusion, I feel that it 
would be worth while to review in summary form 
some of the major areas of poor sales-follow- 
through: 


1. Don’t publicize a product and plug it for sale 
until you know that you can successfully make it 
in high-quality production quantities. 


2. Don’t make promises about your product that 
you’re not sure you can definitely back up in the 
product you ship. 


3. Don’t take orders that you can’t deliver as re- 
quired. 


4. Don’t ship production quantities of a product 
without first checking them out through thorough- 
going quality control procedures to see that they 
meet, in every respect, the specifications to which 
they were sold. 


5. Don’t oversell your production capacity. 


6. Don’t send salesmen and other company repre- 
sentatives into customers’ plants unless they know 
their product and what they are talking about. 


7. Don’t try to tell an untruth to industrial buy- 
ers. You may fake out a buyer one time, but he’ll 
fake you out of the order the next time. 

If industrial marketing men and their manage- 
ments paid more attention to avoiding these and 
other poor sales-follow-threugh habits, they would 
win more respect from industrial buyers. And, 
more important, they would win the chance for 
more sales of their products to industrial buyers 
—more sales that can well mean higher profit 
levels. » 
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extreme 
“nvironments... 


...a technology vital to the men you must sell 


In the complex aerospace industry, 
advances in one technology frequently create problems 
in the application of other technologies. So each man 
who makes technical decisions must be able to relate 
developments in all technologies to their possible effects 
on his own assigned area of responsibility. 


In Space/AERONAUTICS your advertisements are read at 
the time your prospects are keeping abreast of technical 
advances — looking for answers to technical problems. 


That’s why ads in SpAcE/AERONAUTICS offering prod- 
ucts — systems — and corporate capabilities stimulate 
buying action. 


@ propulsion @ dynamics 
@ electronics @ electro-mechanics 
@ materials @ pneumatics/hydraulics 
@ structures @ extreme environments 
the magazine of 4: guidance @ ground support 


aerospace technologies 7* @ testing @ data processing 


space /aeronautics 


4 


A Conover-Mast Publication IN PI 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


A 15” x 18” print of this oil painting, especially concewed by Georg Meyerriecks for Space/ Aeronautics, is available without charge. 





Here’s what happened 


when publicity was 
used as the sole medi- 
um for introducing 
GE’s new mass flow- 


meter... 


Results! . 
P. M. Johnson, advertising and sales promotion manager of the Instrument Dept. 


Publicity alone launches 


a new product for GE 


By Hudson S. Day @ Manager 
Instrument Equipment Sales 
Instrument Department 
General Electric Co. 

West Lynn, Mass. 


de> A marketing man doesn’t 
often get the chance to see exactly 
to what extent publicity can help 
promote a new product. The reason 
is obvious: publicity is normally 
a sidecar to space advertising and 
other promotional efforts, and its 
results are obscured in the total 
returns. 

Thanks to a rather unusually 
handled new product campaign, 
however, we at General Electric’s 
Instrument Dept. were able to get 
a good look at publicity’s impact “in 
the raw.” Fhe results were striking. 
We drew two conclusions: (1) this 
arm of the marketing function can 
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be a surprisingly efficient one, and 
(2) it’s easier to net good press 
coverage than many think, provided 
the job is done right. 


An ‘industry first’ . . The product 
was our now-well-known industrial 
mass flowmeter. Developed by GE 
in cooperation with Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, a major manufacturer of 
equipment for the oil and gas in- 
dustry, the flowmeter came through 
to marketing early in 1959 with an 
okay to shoot the works. However, 
production was not scheduled to be- 
gin until early 1960. 

The true mass flowmeter is sim- 
ply a device that measures the flow 
of liquid and gases directly in 
pounds. Other flowmeters used by 
industry measure volume. As any 
engineer knows, to convert volume 


. Hudson Day (left), checks clippings resulting from GE’s publicity program with 


readings to pounds means either 
time-consuming calculations or, in 
the case where these corrections 
are not made, frequent inaccurate 
readings. Our instrument eliminates 
these drawbacks. 

We knew we had something of 
paramount interest to the natural 
gas, petrochemical, petroleum, 
chemical, steel, and many other in- 
dustries. The problem now was to 
prepare the market. 


A major problem .. There was 
one major problem complicating 
promotion; namely, we were essen- 
tially breaking news of a product 
that wouldn’t be ready for produc- 
tion for almost a year. 

This would rob impact from an 
all-out advertising splash. It just 
didn’t seem practical to spend 
thousands of dollars on advertising 
which would have a bid-for-action 
of, “Please give us a call next year.” 
We wanted to get the development 
story disseminated more economi- 
cally another way. 

And economically it had to be. 
As a GE department we sell a tre- 
mendous variety of instruments to 


Continued on page 74 








EVALUATED 


PRODUCTS ARE EVALUATED... 
SPECIFIED...APPROVED... 
REQUISITIONED... as a result 
of buyers’ use of manufacturers’ 
catalogs in Sweet’s Files. 
26,000 buyers’ responses to 
more than 80 studies clearly 
document the significant 

role of catalogs in increasing 
selling opportunities for 
manufacturers who employ 
Sweet’s system. Your Sweet’s 
Representative will gladly 

review the results of these 
studies with you. Call him or 
write to Sweet’s Catalog 

Service, Div. of F W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 

New York 18. 
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Something’s happening in America 
that’s beginning to have an influence 
on more and more media selections. 
It’s the major shift in reading habits. 


Today, more than ever, reading hab- 
its are motivated by the need to be 
and the desire to be informed. This 
can be seen by comparing growth 
rates of all types of publications 
available to the American people dur- 
ing the past decade. 


Away out in front are the news 
magazines. 





SHIFT IN AMERICA’S 
READING HABITS SEEN IN 
RECORD GROWTH OF “USN&WR” 


(Circulation growth, 1948-59*) 


TI aii wicies up 211% 


News and 
Management Weeklies .UP. 63% 


All ABC Magazines ... .UP. 31% 


*1048—the first year “U.S.News 9 World Report’ 
appeared in its present form 


Source: Magazine Advertising Bureau and com- 
parison of publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 











Demand for important news 


Never before have so many people been 
so intensely interested in the develop- 
ments of government, of business, of 
science. Never before have they realized 
how much these developments affect the 
way they live and the way they make 
a living. 

As a result, they demand and expect 
news that penetrates and clarifies the sig- 
nificant events and pressing issues of the 
times. They demand and expect news that 
answers urgent questions. They demand 
and expect news they can rely on to guide 
their business and personal plans and 
decisions 

Which helps explain why “U.S.News. & 
World Report” has more than tripled its 
circulation in just 12 years. It is the one 
magazine in America that concentrates 
exclusively on the essential and useful 
news. Completely, too, with more pages 
of news than any other news magazine. 





Shift within a shift 

What makes the tremendous growth of 
“U.S.News & World Report” even more 
significant is this: it has attracted a large 
percentage of its subscribers from the two 
other news magazines. Specifically, 29% 
formerly subscribed to Time, and no 
longer do. Also 25% formerly subscribed 
to Newsweek, and no longer do. 

This shift is natural and spontaneous. 
“U.S.News & World Report” has the 
most voluntary circulation operation in its 
field. Content a/one attracts and selects 
its audience—assuring not only thorough 
readership but high advertising visibility. 


More than readers—customers ! 


And the class of people drawn to this 
kind of magazine are usually those with 
the bigger responsibilities and better in- 
comes. Of the three news magazines, 
“U.S.News & World Report” has the 
highest concentration of managerial and 
professional families and the highest 





ADVERTISING SHIFT TO “USN&WR” 


(Advertising revenue 
growth, 1948-59) 


UP UP 


@ 163% 85% 


“USN&WR” Newsweek Time 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau. 
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THE 
COMPLETE 
NEWS MAGAZINE 











SUBSCRIBER SHIFT TO “USN&WR” FROM OTHER NEWS MAGAZINES 


Of Total “USN&WR” Subscribers . . 


(or 29%) 


formerly subscribed 
to Time 
but no longer do! 


formerly subscribed 
to Newsweek 
but no longer do! 


Source: Survey of “USNtS WR” Subscribers, January 1950, based on current “USN (3 WR” circulation rate base. 





average family income—$15,496. Here 
are customers—the kind of people who do 
the buying for business; the kind of 
people who account for the buying of 
just about all major-purchase consumer 
products and services. 


A non-duplicated market 


These are busy people. They rarely have 
time for more than one news magazine. 
Close to a million of them do not subscribe 
to Time, and more than a million do not 
subscribe to Newsweek. 

Clearly, “U.S.News & World Report’ 
provides a non-duplicated market of re- 
sponsible, high-income people no adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook. No wonder 
it’s also the target of a pronounced adver- 
tising shift, expressing a growing convic- 
tion that this is, indeed... 


The most 
important magazine of all 


Advertising Offices: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Other Advertising Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 








A NON-DUPLICATED MARKET 
NO ADVERTISER WANTS TO MISS! 


More than 
1,000,000 


Close to 
1,000,000 
“USN&WR” “USN&WR” 
subscribers subscribers 
do not do not 
subscribe subscribe 
to Time. to Newsweek. 


Source: “USNSWR” Subscriber Preference Study, 1959. 








U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,175,000 net paid circulation 
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many markets, and our promotional 
dollars, while liberal, have to be 
weighed carefully for their ability 
to produce sales. Because there 
weren’t going to be any flowmeter 
sales in 59, we set economy as a 
major factor in our plan. 


Unorthodox .. After a series of 
meetings with the department’s ad 
manager, P. M. Johnson, we came 
up with a practical, if somewhat 
unorthodox, plan. In effect, we de- 
cided to spend nary a dollar on 
space advertising that year. 

H. D. Hexamer, handling our 
press relations out of the GE Ap- 
paratus Sales Div. news bureau 
in Schenectady, N. Y., was to carry 
the brunt. It was his job to get 
us maximum coverage in the trade 
press. 

For back-up, an eight-page bulle- 
tin was produced and ready by 
June. Stress was placed on internal 
promotion, and the department sales 
staff set about, via letter and per- 
sonal meetings, to brief our field 
sales forcee—GE’s Apparatus Sales 
Div. 

Trade show activity was also a 
factor. Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
(which is also marketing the flow- 
meter under agreement with Gen- 
eral Electric) introduced the prod- 
uct to the petroleum industry at 
the Tulsa oil show, and we sent per- 
sonnel to help man the booth. In 
addition, both our firms featured 
the flowmeter in separate booths at 
the ISA _ instrument-automation 
show in Chicago. 

Inherent in 1959 plans was the 
intention to hold off space schedules 
until the second quarter of 1960, 
when the flowmeter would be “on 
the shelf” and we would be ready 
and budgeted to launch a full-scale 
space campaign. 

Publicity, trade shows, internal 
promotion and bulletin back-up— 
that was the entire scope of the 
program. Here’s what resulted: 


Results . . Between June, 1959, and 
the end of the year, stories about 
the flowmeter ran in 70 trade pub- 
lications. This was no arbitrary 
list; each magazine was directed to 
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at least one major potential market. 
And the average story size was no 
mere new product blurb, but rather 
ten full column inches. 

Publicity netted us over 1,500 di- 
rect customer inquiries; trade shows 
another 300. We are presently car- 
rying on customer negotiations at 
maximum capacity, and there’s no 
doubt at all as to where the vast 
majority of our leads came from. 

So, we got good publicity. But 
more important, we saw dramatized 
some very germane points: 


1. It pays to bring the press rela- 
tions expert into your promotion 
planning meetings at an early date. 


2. Bona fide news may get good 
press coverage on its own merits, 
but the best coverage takes experi- 
ence, and careful planning. 


3. (This may come as a surprise to 
some.) Just because you have 
something important to show the 
press, you do not necessarily need 
a press conference. 


No press party . . Original promo- 
tional plans, when GE news bureau 
publicist Hugh Hexamer came into 
the picture, called for a rather 
elaborate press conference schedule. 
We were toying with the idea of 
gathering trade press editors in New 
York just prior to the Tulsa oil 
show, giving them a thorough in- 
doctrination on the flowmeter, then 
flying those who were interested to 
the show itself, where BS&B had 
the product on display. 

Mr. Hexamer voiced a contrary 
view; namely, that the story of our 
product, its design, development and 
significance, could be completely 
told on paper. Why, then, go to the 
time and expense of a press con- 
ference? Editors, he volunteered, 
can find press parties time-con- 
suming and expensive. 

On these grounds we turned off 
the press conference idea and ended 
up with one simple, inexpensive 
publicity endeavor—a news release, 
fact sheet, and four photographs 


Continued on page 7f 


The ‘package’ . . Publicity consisted of 
(from top to bottom): a news release 
fact sheet, list of specifications and four 
photographs. These were distributed to 
all business publications serving poten- 
tial flowmeter market areas 
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HIS BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT 


A man in one industry usually sells to another. A steel 
man sells to the automotive industry. A packaging man 
sells to a soap company. 

The electronics man is different. 

The electronics man sells a large portion of his output 
to another electronics company. The design man may be 
the key to selling a President. The President of one com- 
pany may sell to the design man of another. The project 
engineer is responsible for product design, but may also 
determine market potentials for new products. 

Look at the badge above. It reads esearch- esign- 


roduction- anagement. The interests of the electronics 
man are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his en- 
gineering background enables him to influence the pur- 
chase of electronic components and equipment. Your 
advertising must reach him to sell electronic goods. 

And . .. in selling the electronics man, your basic buy 
is the one book edited weekly for all electronics men— 
whatever their title or job functions. The basic book is 
electronics — 52,000 electronics men pay to read it every 
week. 
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It’s here . 


. GE has been running two-page announcement ads, one of which is shown 


here, in publications serving the petrochemical and steel industries 
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distributed to every trade publica- 
tion serving potential flowmete: 
market areas. 

It was from this alone that, dur- 
ing the last six months of 1959, our 
messsage reached a theoretical au- 
dience of nearly 8 million via the 
business press. 

The fact that the release was suc- 
cessful stemmed from far more than 
just the revolutionary nature of the 
product. Behind it were: 


e A careful description of the flow- 
meter’s development and design. 


e A discussion of its true signifi- 
cance, including a look at its wide 
application possibilities. 


® Good quality photographs show- 
ing the instrument and analyzing 
its internal make-up 


e A careful compilation of all thes« 
into a package that would stimulat« 
the interest of editors of every pub- 


lication deemed useful 


@ Painstaking care in distribution, 
which involved an intimate knowl- 
edge of markets and a familiarity 
with both horizontal and vertical 
books reaching specifying influences 


within these areas. 


An added twist was provided by 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson. Because of 
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BS&B’s renown throughout the oil 
and natural gas industries, it was 
mutually decided that it should 
take up the publicity reins among 
the trade publications serving these 
markets. The package BS&B dis- 
tributed under its own letterhead 
ended up being the same as ours, 
but supplemented by 
its own photos showing the flow- 


several of 
meter in actual field application. 


Ads for ‘60 . . Last year’s story of 
flowmeter promotion is a story of 
publicity without space advertising, 
not instead of it. Regardless of other 
promotional plans, it is always our 
philosophy at General Electric to 
integrate publicity into a new prod- 
uct campaign regardless of the lat- 
ter’s direction. 

This year, as part of our con- 


tinuing campaign, we are 


unning 


About the author 


two-page announcement ads pri- 
marily in publications aimed at the 
petrochemical and steel industries. 
An extensive direct mail campaign 
will pinpoint management and key 
operating personnel within im- 
portant market areas to further 
spotlight the flowmeter and _ its 
benefits. Trade show participation 
and internal sales-force promotion 
will continue at an accelerated pace. 

But publicity is far from being 
spent; our first successful applica- 
tion has already been documented 
by a second news release that went 
out early this year. Signed articles 
and further application stories will 
follow. 


‘Flagrantly overlooked’ . . Had 
we elected to advertise the flowme- 
ter last year, publicity would have 
been used regardless. No doubt our 
returns, with the necessary integra- 
tion, would not have been material- 
ly different. Playback during 1959, 
to us, was simply a dramatic dem- 
onstration that publicity—without a 
doubt the most flagrantly 
looked tool in a sales manager’s 


over- 


chest—is a vital arm of the mar- 
keting function. 

It isn’t necessarily within a sales 
manager’s bailiwick to know how to 
produce good publicity. But he 
should know that with a thorough 
advance knowledge of the product 
and its markets, a publicist versed 
in his field can put a substantial 
boost into a new product campaign. 
Whatever the budget—$4,000 or 
$400,000—bring the publicist into the 
fray. The production costs are dra- 
matically low, and the words he 
can put in print will do much to 
build a favorable sales climate of 
awareness, interest and demand. # 
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Not every Tom, Dick or 
Harry can subscribe to a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 


We filter out those people 
for whom the publication 
is not intended—and for 
whom advertisers should 
not be asked to pay. Our 
first step is to require pay- 
ment. This helps establish 
definite reader interest. 


Beyond that, each publi- 
cation has rigid standards 
that prospective subscribers 
must measure up to. 


These standards require 
that the subscriber’s 
organization have an active 
interest in the field served 
by the publication, and 
that the subscriber himself 
be a responsible individual 
who has an influence 

in purchases. 


Last year, we declined 
22,000 subscriptions, worth 
$150,000, from persons 

we believed would not 
benefit from the editorial 
and advertising content 

of our publications. 


This is only one of the 
reasons why McGraw-Hill 
publications offer every 
advertiser such a highly 
effective audience for his 
products and services. 


Selected and bought by men 
in industry who want the 
best in editorial service. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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distributed to every trade publica- 
tion serving potential flowmete: 
market areas. 

It was from this alone that, dur- 
ing the last six months of 1959, our 
messsage reached a theoretical au- 
dience of nearly 8 million via the 
business press. 

The fact that the release was suc- 
cessful stemmed from far more than 
just the revolutionary nature of the 


product. Behind it were: 


@ A careful description of the flow- 
meter’s development and design. 


e A discussion of its true signifi- 
cance, including a look at its wide 
application possibilities. 


® Good quality photographs show- 
ing the instrument and analyzing 


its internal make-up 


e A careful compilation of all these 
into a package that would stimulate 
the interest of editors of every pub- 


lication deemed useful 


@ Painstaking care in distribution, 
which involved an intimate know!]- 
edge of markets and a familiarity 
with both horizontal and vertical 
books reaching specifying influences 


within these areas 


An added twist was provided by 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson. Because of 
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BS&B’s renown throughout the oil 
and natural gas industries, it was 
mutually should 


take up the publicity reins among 


decided that it 


the trade publications serving these 
markets. The package BS&B dis- 
tributed under its own letterhead 
ended up being the same as ours, 
but supplemented by several of 
its own photos showing the flow- 
meter in actual field application. 
Ads for ‘60. . Last year’s story of 
flowmeter promotion is a story of 
publicity without space advertising, 
not instead of it. Regardless of othe 
promotional plans, it is always our 
philosophy at General Electric to 
integrate publicity into a new prod- 
uct campaign regardless of the lat- 
ter’s direction. 
This year, as part of o 


tinuing campaign, we 


About the author 


two-page announcement ads pri- 
marily in publications aimed at the 
petrochemical and steel industries. 
An extensive direct mail campaign 
will pinpoint management and key 
operating personnel within im- 
portant market to further 
spotlight the flowmeter and_ its 
benefits. Trade show participation 
and internal sales-force promotion 
will continue at an accelerated pace. 

But publicity is far from being 
spent; our first successful applica- 
tion has already been documented 
by a second news release that went 
out early this year. Signed articles 
and further application stories will 
follow. 


areas 


‘Flagrantly overlooked’ . . Had 
we elected to advertise the flowme- 
ter last year, publicity would have 
been used regardless. No doubt our 
returns, with the necessary integra- 
tion, would not have been material- 
ly different. Playback during 1959, 
to us, was simply a dramatic dem- 
onstration that publicity—without a 
doubt the most flagrantly over- 
looked tool in a sales manager’s 
chest—is a vital arm of the mar- 
keting function. 

It isn’t necessarily within a sales 
manager's bailiwick to know how to 
publicity. But he 
should know that with a thorough 


produce’ good 
advance knowledge of the product 
and its markets, a publicist versed 
in his field can put a_ substantial 
boost into a new product campaign. 
Whatever the budget—$4,000 or 
$400,000—bring the publicist into the 
fray. The production costs are dra- 
matically low, and the words he 
can put in print will do much to 
build a favorable sales climate of 
awareness, interest and demand. 8 
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A man who knows his way around in advertising 
knows that businesspapers take special talent, special 
pains—and pay off in special rewards, special satis- 
faction. For here you’re talking to fellow pros— 
men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 
monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 
always calls for your best . . . in businesspapers. 


Chairman of the Board, Chicago agency. Photo by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business ... because businesspapers 


are the most direct, penetrating and economical way to cultivate 


specialized markets. Remember, all good selling is specialized 


and nothing specializes like the business press. 


GOOD BUSINESS ADVERTISING WORKS BEST IN A GOOD BUSINESSPAPER—A BOUGHT-AND-PAID-FOR ABP PAPER. @: : 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5,D.C. “ssa —— 











On Books and Politics and 
Listening to the Other Guy 


Gey I have been reading Vance Packard’s new 
book, “The Waste Makers,” and you know what 
I have decided? I have decided that this is the 
finest indirect tribute to the importance and 
knowledgeability of the business press of Ameri- 
ca that has ever been printed. 

Whatever your personal opinion of Mr. Pack- 
ard may be, it is clear that he is no amateur wan- 
dering around in a fog. When he wants to find 
out what business is doing, or to develop a busi- 
ness viewpoint, he heads straight for the business 
press. 

An interesting example is the fact that his in- 
dex lists 36 business papers of one kind or an- 
other, according to my quick and probably in- 
accurate count, while only 10 newspapers are 
mentioned, 16 general magazines, and 19 books, 
plays, etc. In addition, a list of “reference notes” 
by chapters refers to material from 11 business 
papers (many of them among those listed in the 
index), while only six general publications, both 
magazines and newspapers, are mentioned. 

This is Packard’s third book in this general area. 
The first two were “The Hidden Persuaders” and 
“The Status Seekers.” The first one made me fur- 
iously angry, because I thought (and still think) 
that it was essentially dishonest. There may be 
any number of things to criticize about advertising, 
but it is sheer nonsense to call anything con- 
nected with advertising “hidden.” By definition, 
advertising is clearly identified; if there is any 
“hidden” persuasion being done, it isn’t being 
done by means of advertising. 

His second book I thought was merely an in- 
teresting rehash of what most of us have known 
all along, but I had to admit he’d done a pretty 
good job of bringing some moderately interesting 
discussion together. 

This latest book doesn’t excite me the way the 
other two did; perhaps I am getting used to him. 
That doesn’t mean, however, that it won’t have 
a large sale and an enthusiastic reception. I am 
sure it will. In this book, which he says he has 
written calmly (“there are no villains in this 
book”), Packard takes our society, and especially 
our business practices, particularly marketing 
and advertising, apart on a charge of wastefulness 
and wanton disregard for the higher public good. 

You won’t like the book, but you ought to read 


it. It’s almost sure to make you see a few shades 
of red, but also once in a while you'll find your- 
self reluctantly agreeing. In any case, you’d better 
know what it says so you can defend yourself 
in arguments. 


++ + 


Funny thing, the way people react. 

I’ve been listening to an almost insufferable 
amount of political discussion lately, because 1 
happen to have friends who are pretty violent 
partisans on both sides. All of it deals (they say) 
with the issues, and an intellectual and sensible 
approach to the problems that face us. 

None of my friends—or yours either, probably 
—will admit that anything but the most careful 
considerations of rational issues will influence 
them in any way. And yet the only thing that 
has generated any heat so far, it seems to me, is 
the earnest and terribly emotional discussion 
about who was responsible for making Dick Nixon 
look a little bit like death warmed over on his 
first television debate with Jack Kennedy. 

Unfortunately, I missed this interesting per- 
formance on television, but I have certainly heard 
a great deal about it since. What I have heard 
is the most detailed discussion of Nixon’s makeup 
and lighting problems. What I have not heard 
anyone discussing is the issues the two candi- 
dates were supposed to discuss. 

All this leads me, quite naturally, into a com- 
ment someone once made which I have never for- 
gotten, although who the “someone” was who 
made it has long since slipped my mind. 

The comment was to this effect: 

“It is silly to assume that everything this fel- 
low does or says is foolish, just because you don’t 
like him. Once in a while he may be right.” 

There is, in other words, intelle@tual blindness 
in two directions: We are prone to believe that 
the people and organizations we like are always 
right, and the people and organizations we don’t 
like are always wrong. And, of course, this is 
simply not true. 

It is not true in business any more than it is 
true in politics or any other sphere. And it is 
important to remember. The fellow within your 
own organization with whom you usually dis- 
agree violently may just happen to be right once 
in a while, and you might recognize this fact more 
readily if you weren’t pre-conditioned to con- 
sider him a pest and a nitwit. 

And the same applies to that customer or pros- 
pect who’s always giving you a hard time, and 
who seems never to be on the same wave-length 
with you. 

The next time you run into one of these situa- 
tions, see if you can deliberately say to yourself: 
“Just this once, I’m really going to listen, as 
though I thought this guy makes sense. I'll try 
my best to really tune him in, instead of more 
or less automatically tuning him out.” 

You may be surprised at what you hear. 
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IT’S NOT THE SIZE OF THE AUDIENCE 
...- ITS THE SIZE OF THE MANI 


Suppose you sold cigarettes. Almost everybody smokes. You want the most audience you can buy 
for your advertising. ™ But you make components (or materials, parts, finishes) for the Original Equip- 
ment Market. You sell a special kind of somebody. You want the “most man” for your ad dollar, don’t 
you? M@ Specifically, you want the individual who, regardless of title or job level, is directly involved 
with product design engineering from original idea to final specs. The people responsible for major 
engineering decisions. Specifically, the 50,000-man-market of PRODUCT ENGINEERING subscribers. 
® Here is your critical difference between this publication and other design books. “Somebody” vs. 
“almost everybody”... PRODUCT ENGINEERING’s selectivity vs. the theoretically perfect coverage of 
publications A-B-C-D-Etc. M Don’t give us all the credit. True, we charge for subscriptions. We 
screen all prospective readers diligently. We publish more product design engineering material than 
anybody else. But it’s the design engineer himself who exercises the real discrimination. He selects 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING because it helps him solve design problems, develop profitable design 
ideas and inspires fresh design thinking. He wants it because it has exclusive values he needs. Isn’t 
that why he prefers your product over the ‘“also-rans?”” MH How many design engineers will be reading 
your interesting advertisements in this stimulating editorial environment? No, not all of them, not 


“everybody”...enough to keep you profitably busy for the next fifty years. 





MEN THIS SIZE... this product design iihiialiaiaes 


engineering team at Marchant Div. of COCEHE E REVHIONDS  — WALTER ¢. ht 
2 ; : DESIGN ENGINEERS \ PROJECT ENGINEER 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. developed CHARLES G. SCHNEIDER 1 HARRY F. NOLLER 
. . LESTER &. DIETHART — \ 
and designed this new, automatic desk PAUL 8. KILLSGAARD> < CHIEF PROJECT ENGINEER 


calculator. Every man in this group made HARRY A. MUELLER 8 8 TIPPIN 


' 
direct, perso al contributions to the final 
sucecesstul introduct on of this product 
and, furthermere, knows that his own 
work played a vital part in the total 


effort. Men like these read PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. They are your 
customers and prospects. 


£ PRESIDENT ENGINEERING 
HN D KEMPER 
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PART FOUR 





A basic guide to writing 


industrial ad copy 


Matching ad copy to the market . . planning short sched- 


ules . . writing export ad copy . . getting good ad photos 


. - getting facts and figures right. These are the subjects 


covered in this fourth IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


feature on industrial advertising copywriting . . 


By Arnold Andrews ®@ Board Chairman 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee 


hen you receive an ad assign- 

ment, you usually have either a 
list of publications where it is to be 
used or a market classification that 
should define your basic areas of 
operation. 

The more clearly you can define 
your individual reader in a group 
audience . . and the more specifical- 
ly you can tailor your copy to dis- 
cuss his specific problems, the easier 
it is for you to get and hold the in- 
terest of all your prospects. When 
we try to generalize ads to make 
them applicable to all markets, or to 


all applications in a market, we 
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make it more difficult to get reader- 
ship and to move minds nearer a 
sale. 

When you talk to me about my 
kids, their problems, how wonderful 
they are, and what a swell job my 
wife and I are doing in bringing 
them up .. boy . . I can find plenty 
of time to visit with you. But when 


“you start to talk to me about your 


kids and all the cute things they do 
. . 1 get bored and restless, and wel- 
come any interruption that can get 
you out of my office. 

So, study the publications you are 
writing for. Know something about 
their circulation. Read some of the 
articles from time to time, partic- 


ularly those that cover applications 
of the types of products you adver- 
tise. Needle your boss to get a 
chance to make field trips to near- 
by operations. On your week-ends 
or when you travel . . . stop, look, 
and listen, when you see work being 
done in your market areas. 

You can’t write well to people 
you don’t know, and you can’t know 
them “second-hand.” Nor do one or 
two brief contacts make you an ex- 
pert, even in the narrow area of the 
specific jobs you’ve seen. And you 
need to be an expert, not just on 
your products, but on their applica- 
tion and profit opportunity in the 
individual market if you are going 
to write good pre-selling industrial 
copy to move minds of prospects in 
each of the specialized markets you 
deal with. 

Some of this “know-how” you can 
get from home and _ spare-time 
reading of the business publications 

. some from distributors . . some 
from continuing effort to contact, at 
opportunity, men who sell, 
men who work in the markets you 
cover, and by watching, wherever 


every 
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inquiries ... RESULTS OR RUBBISH? 


Having earned the title ‘‘No. 1 Inquiry-Producer” in the 
metalworking industry, MODERN MACHINE SHOP asked itself, 
“How good are these inquiries?” 


We took the inquiries received by 120 MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
advertisers . . . went directly to their sources and asked, 
“You inquired about this product, then what did you do?” 


Tabulated, the facts were amazing! 15.6% had bought... 
33.2% were considering buying. 48.8% answers analyzed 
represented actual or potential sales! Advertising that pro- 
duces inquiries of this quality puts good sales prospects 
right in the palm of your hand... gives your advertising 
dollar real sales value. 


The MODERN MACHINE SHOP inquiry-analysis proves that the 
title ‘‘No. 1 Inquiry-Producer’’ translates to quality as well 
as quantity. It reaffirms the MODERN MACHINE SHOP phi- 
losophy that advertising that sells is a by-product of vitally 
important editorial material when it is addressed to the 
production men who buy and influence buying. And since 
when has your advertising dollar had a more important job 
than to actively promote sales? 

Largest Circulation in Metalworking 


over 54,000 
more than 36,000 
only $7.13 


Most Complete Plant Coverage 


Lowest Cost Per Thousand Circulation 


PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR MARKET IS... IN 


SPAR ead 


modern machine shop 


431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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... @ new standard for 


The dimension that goes far beyond circulation statements. Actual reader- 


ship among actual buyer-customers provide the iP index — which in turn 


can be expressed in terms of efficiency for your advertising dollar. 
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Schedule A at left shows ilP re- 
sults where 3 publications all re- 
ceive same 13 pages. 


Schedules B, C, D, and E show 
possible variations from Schedule 
A, with increases in advertising 
efficiency up to 50%! : 
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study. Ask to see full results. 





measuring advertising efficiencies 
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The ip standard of measurement can help in other ways too. If your 
problem is one of reducing budget, or need for monies to put behind 
other products — use the iP index to determine how to continue ad- 


vertising at your present efficiency at less cost. 


How? Calculate your present iP. By concentrating in publications 
with highest iP index, you can maintain your efficiency with less space 


— thus freeing money from this particular schedule to use elsewhere. 


READERSHIP 


A. 211 SOUTH CHEYENNE 
RESEARCH JOU RNAL P. O. BOX 1260, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


’@IL ann GAS 
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you go, similar equipment at work. 


What you must know .. Ability to 
write well is only the beginning of 
your job. Far more important is 
knowledge of: 


1. The equipment you have to sell, 
its design, functions, applications, 
advantages, and disadvantages. 


2. You also need to know its com- 
petitive price position and the com- 
petition’s claimed and real advan- 
tages. Sometimes you sell at a price 
disadvantage. If so, how can the 
buyer make the extra cost pay-off? 
What has competition got to offer in 
production capacity, mechanical ad- 
vantages, cost? How many major 
competitors are we up against? 


3. Is there indirect competition— 
another way of doing the job—that 
we must also sell against? 


4. What is our distribution prob- 
lem? Do we have to sell from state- 
wide distributors and limited sales- 
force against local or close-up dis- 
tribution? Often, too, we find we are 
outmanned in sales personnel by 
two or more to one. Consider this as 
you write . . and especially in your 
“close” .. . do not offer what you 
can’t deliver! 


S. How serious is the financing 
problem? Has the advertiser or his 
distributor facilities for financing? 
If so, can we talk about it, or give 
some implication that we are in 
favorable position to make purchase 
easy for the customer? 


6. What is the field stocking situa- 
tion? Can the prospect see the par- 
ticular unit at his local distributor 
location? Can the distributor dem- 
onstrate? Is there a good possibility 
that he can show prospects this 
equipment at work nearby? Can he 
give the prospect a list of satisfied 
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owners so he can check perform- 
ance with them? All these may not 
be “your business” and may not be 
mentioned in your ads. But they are 
all a part of the problem of com- 
pleting the sale after advertising 
has aroused the prospect’s interest. 
This knowledge of the available 
implementation for completing the 
sale is helpful in building an effec- 
tive pre-sale advertising campaign. 
Always be careful not to offer or 
imply pre-sale steps that cannot be 
achieved. 


7. What are the most widely used 
applications? Where will the units 
make the most for the buyer? No 
unit we sell is the “best” for every- 
thing. 


8. Remember this too . . most buy- 
ers will be more interested in a 
profitable improvement in produc- 
tion than in saving in maintenance 
or operating cost. But he will al- 
ways be interested in a machine 
that will replace two . . or two that 
will replace three. 


9. He likes extra production units 
or reduction in man-hours .. . but 
maintenance and repair service are 
usually intangible costs that he ac- 
cepts as necessary evils. Operating 
and maintenance savings are im- 
portant . . but secondary to increas- 
ing production ability. This is part- 
ly because claims of increased pro- 
duction units and_ savings in 
man-hours can be made on a specific 
basis while the service cost claims 
have to be pretty general and also 
are seldom specifically tabulated on 
prospect’s records by individual 
machines. (However, down-time for 
maintenance that loses production 
hours is important to remember.) 
So you have a hard time making 
these service-savings 
enough to be convincing. One extra 
unit per hour is worth more than 


specific 


all the most optimistic service econ- 


omies you can offer. Remember, 


generalities in any type of sales 

claim have little advertising value 
. every manufacturer says (and 

believes) his rig is the best. 


Matching Copy to Market 


Bically, every ad should be writ- 
ten specifically for an individual 
publication . . in a particular market 
. and for prospects in a geographic 
area with a common denominator of 
operating conditions. When you try 
to generalize copy, and to make it 
mean all things to all men, every- 
where, you'll get weak copy that 
sells nobody. 

For instance, an open-pit mine ad 
may deal with problems identical 
with a quarry operation . . . but that 
doesn’t mean you can just route the 
same plate in both markets. Write 
it the best-you-know-how for its 
“home” market. Then read it to one 
of your prospects in the related 
market and see where it needs to be 
changed so you are talking spe- 
cifically to him! Maybe it fits with- 
out change, but more likely you 
need changes in head, captions and 
body copy .. or perhaps illustration 
changes to make it specific for the 
two distinctly different interviews. 

Tailored copy may involve some 
minor type and plate costs . . but, 
believe me, they pay off in reader- 
ship and impact if they make the ad 
more effective in talking to readers 
in the related market. Sure . . you 
can edit to generalize the copy so it 
will talk to both markets. But, al- 
most always, this means you lose 
impact on both. Occasionally you 
can straddle the fence, but don’t do 
it if it means less reader-interest 
and sales-impact 


Planning for ‘Short 
Schedules 


media and 
product scheduling is not di- 
Continued on pac 


hile selection of 
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Rapid Development Experienced 
In Soil Compaction Techniques 


The development of the science of soil compaction has progressed 
rapidly in the past several years. Time was, as pointed out in an article 
found on Page 26 of this issue of TEXAS CONTRACTOR, that the contractor 
would haul loose dirt from the cut to fill, spread it as the load was dumped, 
then let it stay in place for months or years before a pavement or surface 
would be placed. 

Armed with today’s compaction equipment, the contractor is more and 
more being allowed to reach the desired density by any method he wants. 
This method is referred to as the “End-Product Specification,” and gives 
the contractor a chance to take advantage of advanced machinery plus his 
own skill and ingenuity. 

This trend is bece™ming so prevalent in the Ter- ‘ruction Industry 
tod- , ; ~-day or per-honr ~ + comnaction 
~nlete 1 


LOCAL EDITORIAL COVERAGE telped the idea gain momentum. 


LOCAL editorial support 
and feature articles promoted 
the big idea. ACP Regional, 
TEXAS CONTRACTOR, ran 
a series of articles on “End 
Product Specification.” Edi- 
torial prestige, impact and 
public interest prompted more 
intensive compaction studies 
by contractors and public offi- 
cials. These studies have re- 
sulted in specifications tailored 
to fit local job conditions. 


LOCAL BUSINESS IS GOOD IN TEXAS 


Here are forecasted 1961 construction expenditures: Federal and Federal participating: 
$332,894,200. State: $322,718,970. Cities: $846,808,000. Counties: $68,408,000. Over a billion 
and a half dollars of approved construction for 1961. And, it’s the same picture all over the 
country: Business is good on a local basis! Will you get your share of that business? You can 
help assure it through ACP Regionals — any or all!! 





LOCAL INTEREST BACKS IDEA 


LOCAL DEALERS e LOCAL SALES ENGINEERS 
LOCAL CONSTRUCTION MEN 
put their stamp of approval on the Big Idea! 


Local construction men loved the Big Idea. It's this kind of local 
editorial support and pioneering that encourages local contractors, 
public officials, suppliers, to read ACP Regionals with intense interest. 
Here are some of their letters. 


Ne rienientee © 


“A more favorable attitude towards ‘End Result Com- 
paction’ has been apparent from both the contractors 
and engineers since recent articles on this subject have 
been appearing in TEXAS CONTRACTOR. This should 
be proof to you that your magazine is being read by 
the highway contractors, as well as inspectors, resident 
engineers, district engineers, and the officials in Austin. 
Please keep the articles coming along this same line."’ 


—C. E. Willhite, Sales Engineer 
Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 


‘We are grateful for your editorial ‘Soil Compaction 
Shows Rapid Development,’ which you published in the 
July issue of TEXAS CONTRACTOR. It is this kind of 
thing that will foster the development of better methods 
of compaction as well as better methods of testing, both 
of which are essential to better highways at lower cost 
per mile.” 


—H. R. Murphy, President 
Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 


On other subjects they said, ‘All of our organization, 
together with the Engineer Personnel associated with the 
Chambers County Interstate Highway Project #10, are 
delighted at the fine presentation the TEXAS CONTRAC- 
TOR gave in its August 2nd issue to our Chambers 
County Paving Project... It is hoped that accomplish- 
ments of our project will lead to the adoption in other 
projects of the state, and that the fine coverage you've 
given the project will be of considerable advantage in 
influencing other engineers." 
—Tyree L. Bell, President 
Austin Road Company 


More recent fan mail — ‘| want to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation to you for your support and 
cooperation, not only at this gathering (33rd AGC Anni- 
versary Dinner) but for the many others in years past 
where you have been so kind and helpful to us.” 


—dJames M. Richards, Secretary-Manager 
AGC, Texas Highway-Heavy Branch 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 

715 W. Second Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

1040 W. Fort Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


PACIFIC BUILDER 
AND ENGINEER 


1945 Yale Place North 
Seattle 2, Washington 


TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


CONTRACTOR 


WESTERN ts ~ tom 


BUILDER 


CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 


1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 


South Orange, New Jersey 


MID-WEST 
CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 


855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


WESTERN 
BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


So Re 
/, 


CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST 


101 East 14th Street 
P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


DIXIE 
CONTRACTOR 


110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 26, California 








Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Director of Marketing and Research: 
Lynn H. Campbell 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Phone: STate 2-7048 
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rectly a copywriter’s assignment, it 
deserves some discussion here be- 
cause it does have a distinct bearing 
on what you write and how you 
write it. 

In prosperous times, you have fat 
budgets and usually plenty of space 
to carry product continuity in ads 
for the entire line of products. But 
when business drops off, there usu- 
ally is a sharp cut in advertising 
budgets. This results in elimination 
of minor-market advertising, cuts 
off some weak papers and forces a 
reduction of space in retained books. 
Often you have left a schedule of 
one-page-an-issue to carry the ad- 
vertising story on a half-dozen or 
more types of equipment saleable to 
that market. 

In such a schedule there is a 
tendency on the part of the com- 
pany ad manager to tell the agency 
to schedule all marketable products 
on a twice-a-year basis. This is, of 
course, ineffective pre-selling, and 
the agency account executive and 
media manager will do all they can 
to eliminate books . . and/or elim- 
inate the less saleable products from 
the schedule so that there may be a 
reasonable continuity on a given 
product to a given audience. 

For instance, if we have left after 
a cut 12 pages in Rock Products and 
12 pages in Pit & Quarry . . we 
might take ten on trucks in one 
book and ten on tractors in the 
other, with two on the full line in 
both plus a line-panel in each ad in 
the series. This scheduling would 
sell more than if we split space to 
give one or two ads on each item in 
a multi-product line with six 
months of forgetting before the fol- 
low-up sales message. 

Also, with low budgets, the agen- 
cy’s media department, and the cli- 
ent’s advertising management, are 
under considerable pressure from 
the space salesmen to split sched- 


ules between books. This use of 
“splinter” schedules is always easi- 
er “politically,” than to concentrate 
space for full schedules with ade- 
quate product representation in one 
or two books, by elimination of two 
or three almost-as-good books in 
the same market. 

When we are sometimes forced to 
work with thin schedules on multi- 
product lines, we must adjust our 
copy planning to include more than 
one product in each ad. Also, as far 
as possible, to temporarily eliminate 
products with minor sales-volume 
opportunity in that market from the 
schedule. By all means, we must in- 
crease the frequency of line panels 
to supplement the individual prod- 
uct sales story with a reminder of 
other good products that we have 
available for that particular market. 


Line-Panels Too Often 
Neglected 


e have been talking about con- 

centrating our available adver- 
tising space on the most favorable 
sales opportunity when we have 
limited space. In such case, we, of 
course, need line-panels to call at- 
tention to other products with minor 
sales opportunity. 

But, I also think line-panels of 
various kinds are a pretty good idea 
even when we have reasonably good 
representation of all our marketable 
products in the business publication 
we are using. If you'll look over 
some of your recent ads, you'll find 
that a considerable percentage have 
room for line-panel treatment with- 
out loss of reader interest or a 
serious layout problem. 

This “line” representation can be 
a row of small silhouettes just above 
or below the signature panel. Or a 
block like a coupon in a bottom 
corner, or an insert in a dead area 
of a lower illustration, or a reverse 
in a dark area of illustration, or per- 
haps in a color border or self-in- 

Continued on page 94 








LOCAL COLOR 
Sells 


cou. MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
‘local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive, Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 


ee 
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from a single source you can get complete, 
up-to-date information to measure the metal- 
working market for your product...to plan the 
most efficient advertising and selling approach. 


Metalworking 
Weekly 


Marketing Work File 


The STEEL Work File is the most complete, single source of metal- 
working information ever made available by an industrial publisher. It 
puts at your fingertips all the basic market data you need for practical, 
down-to-earth analysis and planning... tells you exactly where to find 
supplementary source material relating to your particular product oppor- 
tunities . . . details how to use all this information to your best advantage. 


Packaged in a special bookshelf-size file, the STEEL Work File is divided 
into ten parts: 


1. Measuring the Metalworking Market 6. Editorial and Special Services 

2. Locating the Metalworking Market 7. Increasing Advertising Effectiveness 
3. Employing Market Data 8. Merchandising Your Advertising 

4. Marketing Information Sources 9. Metalworking Media Data 

S. Marketing Services 10. Special Information 


NEVER OUT OF DATE! STEEL Work Files are kept 
current by a steady stream of new and up-dated informa- 
tion, including booklets, data sheets, maps, work sheets, 
and other useful pieces. Developed exclusively for marketers 
to metalworking, the Work File is available from your local 
STEEL Representative. No charge or obligation, of course. 


administrative 


purchasing 


production 


serves all four functions best because it serves them all 


A Penton Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


engineering 
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dexing marginal strip. Such a pres- 
entation adds interest, has good “in- 
stitutional” value, and may remind 
the reader to send an inquiry on a 
non-featured product. This line- 
panel is not a “must” to be used in 
all ads of a campaign, and don’t use 
it as a standard piece of “furni- 
ture.” 

Incidentally, I'd be inclined to in- 
clude the products featured in the 
ad so as to show all applicable com- 
pany products. This would permit 
repeat use of the line-panel mate- 
rial, and give a more impressive 
complete-line-story. Such a panel 
should always include trade names 
to facilitate inquiries. 


Copy for Export Advertising 


wut for export advertising has 
many points of difference from 
domestic advertising. 

Slang and colloquialisms are to 
be avoided at all times since often 
they are not understandable—and 
also not translatable. Even when 
appears in English, 
it will still be read by many readers 
who mentally translate it into a 
English 
“English” is a far more formalized 


our copy 


foreign language. Also 
language than our own and much 
of our slang is not readily under- 
stood. Also it is a reminder that we 
are “foreigners.” Maybe that’s good 
rather than bad, but either way it 
interrupts the reader’s thought and 
interferes with transmission of our 
sales message. 

So think, and talk, in simple basic 
English whenever you cross the 
border. 

On domestic copy, we caution 
against high pressure selling, su- 
perlatives, advertising “patter.” In 
export, this “Americanese” is even 
often builds sales 
resistance rather than sales accept- 


less effective . . 


ance. 
For export, write simple, clear, 
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factual copy. Make an extra effort 
to be courteous. Remember that, in 
export, your readers (and buyers) 
are educated “gentlemen.” In the 
heavy construction market, for ex- 
ample, administrators in export are 
seldom the “outdoor” men with 
“mud on their boots” that are char- 
acteristic of the market in this 
country. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean that 
there is a basic difference in educa- 
tion or intelligence. Many of our 
prospects in this country have as 
many college degrees as_ those 
abroad. But they do more adminis- 
tration out on the job, while in ex- 
port markets they operate more 
generally from behind a desk in an 
executive office. 

It is difficult to pin down the 
differences . . and, because there’s a 
difference, don’t over-emphasize 
your formality. You are still talking 
to a prospect who is interested: in 
profits. You don’t know him quite 
as well . . you may be overcoming 
a language barrier . . and always 
remember that he is ready to resent 
any attempt to get “chummy.” 

High-pressure selling which is not 
good advertising on capital goods 
even in this country, is less accept- 
able abroad. 


Don't get too ‘smart’ .. We U.S.A. 
“Americans” are regarded abroad as 
a bit “too smart for our britches” 
even though they admit we make 
good heavy machinery . . but they 
somehow resent the wider market 
opportunity that makes this possible. 
I think some of our export adver- 
tising sales resistance is due to our 
failure to realize that our leadership 
in heavy machine design is basical- 
ly due to “market availability” rath- 
er than “superior engineering abil- 
ity.” Be careful that your export 
copy does not accentuate this “we- 
know-it-all” attitude. 

Also, in export advertising don’t 
order or command the reader to do 
anything, such as: “see your dis- 


tributor right away” . . or “do it 
now, don’t delay,” etc. Your export 
buyer resents this “pushy” copy as 
typical high pressure U.S. tactics. 
Always suggest that “more infor- 
mation is available at,” etc. . . or 
“your local distributor has more in- 
formation that will interest you.” 

Generally, the copy message for 
export consumption should be more 
educational and basic than in the 
United States. The reader abroad is 
genuinely interested in the “how- 
to” angle—techniques of earthmov- 
ing, material-handling, etc.—and in 
the various applications of the prod- 
uct. Keep it educational, informa- 
tive . . but on an “equal” plane. 
Avoid talking down to your audi- 
ence. Don’t refer to “native” opera- 
tors or “native” workmen. “Local” 
is a better term—says the same 
thing, but puts your point across 
more tactfully. 

On job stories from abroad, make 
the most of foreign (to us) country 
or city names. They’re good “stop- 
pers,” because our overseas readers 
usually are more interested in how 
our products are performing under 
local conditions, or in neighboring 
countries, than in the United States. 
Establishes world-wide acceptance 
for our equipment, too. So, where 
you have a local name, don’t hide it 
down in the third paragraph . . put 
it up in your headline or subhead 
where it does the most good. 

Copy length is a mechanical prob- 
lem. But it’s the copywriter’s re- 
sponsibility, too. There’s a 25% 
“swell” when your copy is trans- 
lated from English into Spanish, 
French, etc. So, give the art and 
production departments a_ break. 
You'll get a better-looking finished 
ad. 


How to Take and 
Pick Pictures 


emma availability and selection is 
just as important as_ headline 
ideas and word and phrase selection 
for your ad. Good pictures are not 
only your no. 1 “stopper” but also 
are sometimes more effective than 
words in telling your sales story. 
Too often our photos are taken .. 
and selected . . because they show a 
nice, clean view of the right-hand. . 
and then the left-hand . . side of the 
machine, and because they lend 
Continued on page 98 





ACHE challenges them alt! 


Only a magazine that reaches the industry’s Design Engineers 
in every part of the market can deliver complete coverage of the 
buyers of air conditioning, heating, ventilating and piping equip- 
ment in larger buildings. ACH&V covers more readers in the 
design/specifying classifications than any other magazine in, 
or fringing upon, this field. Pictured here is the coverage you 
get of these important groups when you advertise in ACH&V 


during 1961... 








Rin CONDITIONING 


HEATING anv 
VENTILATING | 


Published by 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth St., 
New York 13, N.Y. 

















CIRCULATION 
18,482 (October 1960) 


In these important design/specifying 
categories ACH&V gives you more 
circulation than any other publication. 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 





orce is a powerful selling force 
Aviation Week 


od Space Technology 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 78,983 


Analog Computer Lab—Raytheon 
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themselves to a photographic or re- 
touched detailing of each of the ma- 
chine’s structural members. 

Sure we want pictures. But a pic- 
ture of obviously posed, non-work- 
ing equipment is pretty much 
wasted space and never a stopper 
unless it’s a revolutionary unit. 
Cross-sections, cut-aways, and de- 
tail-parts pictures are much more 
interesting. There are plan and pow- 
er-flow diagrams that you probably 
rarely think to use. These are ap- 
plication shots that show interesting 
over-all job conditions—but with 
your equipment too small to show 
all its beautiful design-lines. But 
these shots have high reader inter- 
est, while the ones that show the 
equipment in more detail do not. 
I think if we did a little research for 
“off-beat” stopper shots—for detail 
pictures and cut-aways of units that 
show better possibilities for per- 
formance, more job-shots that show 
job conditions, job problems, job 
know-how, unusual applications— 
then I think we’d have higher read- 
ership and more effective salesman- 
ship. Sales are made on basis of 
what the product will do for the 
customer. And certainly no capital 
equipment is purchased because of 
beautiful lines or a nice paint job. 

Use your pictures to show what 
the product will do and why it will 
do it. 


Seven photo tips . . When you 
take—or when you select—pictures, 
follow these seven tips: 


1. Watch out for unsafe conditions, 
or an untidy background. These 
may make an enemy of your cus- 
tomer (in whose plant the photo 
is taken) and his superintendent. 
Inspect carefully for anything in the 
picture that would make the cus- 
tomer look bad. 


2. An obviously posed operator 
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spells out for the reader likelihood 
of a phony production story, too. 


3. Watch out for do-nothing em- 
ployes—laborers, maintenance men 
or misplaced spectators—posing in a 
job-shot where you're trying to il- 
lustrate action and efficient opera- 
tion. 


4. Watch out for obsolete or com- 
petitive equipment. Sometimes it 
can stay in the picture. But it should 
definitely be in the background, and 
copy usually should somehow ex- 
plain it if it’s likely to be identifi- 
able. 


5S. If you’re shooting pictures on 
one of those “just-average” applica- 
tions with nothing of interest in the 
background, or in conditions, try 
for “trick” shots. Shots from floor 
level, or from above the machine, 
or a close-up showing operator at 
controls and production moving be- 
hind him, or sometimes motion—a 
machine in action, a moving pro- 
duction line—will add _ interest. 
Anything to get away from that 
just-another away-from-home vari- 
ation of a factory-yard picture. . 
from one that shows nothing in 
production problems or ability . 

stops no readers . . carries no sales 
message . . and can’t possibly jus- 
tify the time and cost of going out 
after the shot. Every application 
actually does have a stopper pic- 
ture if you'll take the time and use 
your imagination to look for it. If 
all else fails get a close-up of a 
recognizable picture of the custom- 
er with one of your units in the 
background or strip his picture big 
into the picture of a very ordinary 
factory scene, with ordinary work, 
and ordinary shot of equipment. 


6. If you are taking the pictures, 
remember that it took a good chunk 
of time and money getting you—or 
the company photographer—to the 
job, and the cost of a few extra 
negatives, and a little extra time to 


try for something new and different, 
is a gamble well worth the extra 
cost. 


7. Personally I think we try too 
hard to photograph and retouch 
name plates and trademarks to 
dominant position. But often the 
boss thinks otherwise because again 
he’s thinking as a “papa.” The play- 
ing-up of the identification often 
forces a picture angle that doesn’t 
show production that sells the unit. 


Size of Space, Color, Bleed 


\ sa is a general misunderstand- 
ing——encouraged by space sales- 
men—that you can get more read- 
ership by increasing space-unit size, 
buying bleed pages, adding color, 
paying for special inside position, 
using four-color process and buying 
inserts on heavy and/or colored 
stock. 

To some extent these mechanical 
devices may add something to read- 
ership and to remembrance. But re- 
member they can never make a poor 
sales-story effective. Nor poor writ- 
ing readable. In all our years of 
studying readership ratings neither 
bleed, position nor color show any 
appreciable or consistent margin of 
rating advantage. Often one page 
black-and-white will out-pull a 
spread in bleed and color on a sim- 
ilar product. You may get more 
lookers—more name remembrance 
with these mechanical “extras”— 
but read-through readers are se- 
cured only by good, sound, interest- 
ing headlines, copy, and _ illustra- 
tions. 

If I were spending my own money 
—or could have my way in what is 
a more critical problem for me— 
money given in trust to me to get 
the maximum in dollar return, I'd 
buy the maximum number of 7x10” 
black-and-white pages the budget 
permitted. When I had all the cli- 
ent’s products adequately and reg- 
ularly covered in all the well-read 
books in all his major markets, then, 
if there was more money available, 
I’d consider buying some of the 
mechanical devices to obtain more 
attention and prestige. And, of all 
these devices, I think I’d rate the 
most expensive—self-indexing four- 
color inserts in bleed and color—as 
the biggest value per dollar in- 

Continued on page 100 





MARKETING 
through EXHIBITS 


takes many forms 


...all aimed to SELL 


Illustrated here are a few of the many 
forms exhibits can take in helping market 
your products. They also illustrate versa- 
tility...the varied skills, techniques and 
experience that General Exhibits brings 
to every exhibit problem. 


Let us prove that this label 

only a mark of quality—but a guarantee 
of successful results for your 1961 Trade 
Show Exhibits. 


Write or call—our recommendations will 
follow. 


GOLD MEDAL WINNER — Partial view of United 
States Exhibit, 1960 Damascus International Trade 
Fair, designed by General Exhibits and Displays Inc. 





eneral 
exhibits 

& displays 
ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 








TEACHING DEVICE—For sales 
schools of Link-Belt Crane shovel 
distributors. ..it explains flexibil- 
ity and power flow of unique full- 
function design. Exhibit at left 
has plastic gears with clutches, 
power driven and synchronized 
with lighting and descriptive cap- 
tions—all operated by actual con- 
trol stand that also actuates cor- 
responding hydraulic clutches on 
actualequipmentat right. Exhibit 
also used at trade shows. 


NATIONAL SHOWROOM— 
This Circular Kitchen was a fea- 
ture of General Electric Co. Mer- 
chandise Mart 7,000 sq. ft. show- 
room for major appliances at 
January, 1960 Furniture Market. 


TRAILER EXHIBIT— Used by 
The Dow Chemical Company to 
show and sell Chemically Engi- 
neered Building Products to 
architects and builders through- 
out the country. 


A SODA FOUNTAIN is used by 
Mead Johnson & Co. to sample 
a new medical product in 8 differ- 
ent flavors... proving pleasant 
taste to doctors who will prescribe 
it. Used in medical convention 
exhibits. 


CUTAWAY, animated Interna- 
tional truck engines are used to 
show quality workmanship and 
engineering refinement to pros- 
pects, dealers, salesmen, univer- 
sity engineering students. ‘‘Seeing 
is believing.” 


TRADE SHOW— Exhibit used 
by The Dow Chemical Company 
to introduce DOWGARD, a new 
automotive product. Also used at 
distributor sales meetings. 


SALES MEETING Stage Set— 
for the Santa Fe Railway —Today 
theatrical and exhibit techniques 
are often combined for dramatic 
and forceful product presentation 
at Sales Meetings. 
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vested. But I'd also sweat a little 
harder to make the copy and layout 
pay off in greater read-through and 
distance gained up the long hill that 
leads to a sale. Mechanical premium 
costs can pay off, but they cannot 
substitute in value for continuity of 
good hard-sell advertising on an in- 
dividual product basis. 

Remember, too, that one-shot 
splurges (except on  announce- 
ments) don’t pay off. We must main- 
tain continuity of sales calls com- 
pleted by advertising—and by sales- 


men—to measurably increase sales 
volume. 


Accuracy is Copywriter's 
Responsibility 


igures, quotes, names and spec- 

ifications must be accurate right 
through all the retypes, type-setting, 
and final proofing. And it is the 
copywriter’s responsibility to see 
that they are right. 

If any figures are initially wrong, 
or typed wrong, or are balled-up in 
production, or changed before pub- 
lication, or revised before a repeat 
is scheduled the copywriter is the 


one who should get on the ball and 
see that the copy is straightened 
out. 

That may sound tough—maybe 
unfair. But it’s the copywriter’s 
baby. The people who follow him 
in handling should not have to 
double check his clerical work. 
Ideas, yes . . wording, yes . . se- 
quence, yes . . use of the specifica- 
tions, yes . . but the figures them- 
selves, no. 

As to future use of ad, the 
copywriter can best remember the 
ads he’s written and the specs he’s 
used. So, when and if, a change 
comes through, he should call the 
change to the attention of coordina- 
tors and see that they check sched- 
ules and make corrections. Also, in 
case of changed specs, he should 
personally mark the parts of ads 
that are reusable and those that 
must be changed. This will prevent 
republishing the ad with obsolete 
figures at some later date. . 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 22 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series, including the accompanying one, are available in handy 6x9” booklet 


form for filing in your permanent reference library. 

Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32'%2¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


6502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


6503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company . . by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 

BR506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 


James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
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developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


6508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


6509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


6510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


6511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


6513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


$514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


8516 How to sell through industrial 
distributors . . by Howard G. Saw- 
yer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by 
Arnold Andrews. 


8518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


8519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature . . by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


8520 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part II . . by Arnold Andrews. 


$521 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part III . . by Arnold Andrews. 


@ 522 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part IV . . by Arnold Andrews. 
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BUSINESS 
Cw Gils 


The public works market offers you a huge, steady, 
growth market. Population pressures and past war- 
time deferment of essential projects make immense 
buying a must. There are only “good times” in this 
market. And when you go after sales go after all 
of it — city, county and state combined — with 


your advertising in the one magazine that covers 





it all, in content and in circulation, PUBLIC 
WORKS. Edited at the engineering and technical 
level for the men with whom most of your sales 
must start, it is your basic advertising medium for 
equipment, materials and services, bought for 
streets and highways, water works, sewerage and 


wastes treatment and allied activities. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 


The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


PUBLIC 


@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WORKS 


@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Hard at work . . IM Editorial Competition judges bend to their 
task during all-day judging session at New York Ad Club. Mer- 
chandising, trade and export panel (left foreground) has just 
reached a decision, and Ted Sanchagrin (standing) IM eastern 


editor, notes down the winners. At right, IM managing editor 
Leo Anderson (standing) answers a question on competition 
rules from the panel judging class, institutional and profes- 
sional publication entries. 


Judges tell what's good. . and bad. . 


in today's business publications 


IM’s 22nd annual editorial competition brings 46 


awards to 36 business papers . . 


fey A jury of experts has given 
both high praise and adverse criti- 
cism to the business press, as repre- 
sented by entries in IM’s 22nd An- 
nual Editorial Achievement Com- 
petition for Business Publications. 

The “jury” was composed of the 
33 competition judges. In general, 
the “editorial jurists’ were more 
laudatory than critical. 

The judges honored 36 publica- 
tions with a total of 46 awards—15 
first-place plaques and 31 certificates 
of merit. Names of the winning pub- 
lications will be announced in the 
December IM. 

Typical of the favorable reaction 
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from the judges was this comment 
from Fred Wittner of the Fred Witt- 
ner agency, a judge on the indus- 
trial panel: “I was greatly impressed 
with the entries as a whole . . Too 
bad industrial management people 
can’t spend a day looking over the 
judges’ shoulders. They’d better ap- 
preciate the vast storehouse of in- 
dispensable information available to 
their companies through business 
magazine pages.” 
Other favorable comments: 


e “Even though I see many, many 
publications in the course of my 
work, acting as judge in IM’s com- 
petition gives me a sharp awaken- 


ing as to the general excellence of 
American and Canadian business 
publications. This year I gather the 
impression that Canadian publica- 
tions, particularly, have improved 
their editorial content and format in 
spite of their naturally smaller cir- 
culations. They are doing an excel- 
lent job.”—Victor Ancona, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., chair- 
man of the panel judging merchan- 
dising, trade and export publica- 
tions. 


e “There is increasing evidence of 
editorial vitality and editorial cour- 
age on the part of the better and 
more substantial business publica- 
tions.”—Herbert Peck, Hazard Ad- 
vertising, industrial judge. 


e “I was impressed with the high 
quality of many of the entries. Even 
after screening out those that fell 
short according to some of the cri- 
teria, we found we had from six to a 

Sontinued on page 104 





Contents. of this 
BONUS-FOR-YOU issue... 


1. An alphabetical listing of all products used in the field, and 
manufacturers of each. 


2. Names and addresses of all these manufacturers 


3. A listing of all known trade names with the product and 
manufacturer identified for each 


4. All products advertised in this issue are classified and listed. 
This guides readers to the ad pages where they'll find more in- 
formation on what they seek 


5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue assures immediate 
cover-to-cover attention. 


6. A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION previewing the 15th Interna- 
tional Heating and Air-Conditioning Exposition, Chicago, Feb. 
13-16. 


they’re ready to specify or buy 


The Directory Section is the acknowledged reference work 
in the Industrial-Big Building field since 1934 


Nowhere will your advertising dollar go farther . . . accomplish 
more! This is an issue that is a right-at-hand reference for the engi- 
neers and contractors vou must reach. (In a survey of these all paid 
subscribers, 96% report they keep it throughout the year, 75% refer 
specifically to its advertising pages. ) 


No wonder nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Make sure 
you too will profit from this all-in-one January issue with a Direc- 
tory Section, Show Preview, and regular editorial content. Start off 
1961 impressively by using extra space for extra emphasis on your ® 
entire line. Regular space rates apply, December 10 closing date. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. ABD 
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dozen entries in each class that de- 
served and received serious con- 
sideration.”—Robert L. Baker, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
a judge on the class, institutional 
and professional panel. 


e “The caliber of the entries, for 
the most part, was excellent.”— 
William R. Henderson, Smith, Hagel 
& Knudsen, merchandising panel 
judge. 


e “Business publications are becom- 
ing more and more progressive. Of 
particular interest was the [money 
spent] by business publications on 
market research.”—C. F. Rork, 
Tung-Sol Electric, merchandising 
panel. 


Adverse comments . . Some of the 
judges were not so laudatory. Paul 
Gaynor of Gaynor & Ducas, an in- 
dustrial panel judge, said he thought 
the entries were “pretty poor.” Bus- 
iness publications, he felt, are, “with 
one or two exceptions, exhibiting no 
new, fresh ideas.” 

The editorial area most frequent- 
ly criticized by the judges was 
graphic design. Here are some com- 
ments: 


e “With very few exceptions, the 
editorial appearance seems to be 
standing still. Some of the publica- 
tions could have been dated 1930 
instead of 1960. However, there 
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were a few examples of refreshing, 
interestingly handled 
Gustave Saelens, American Cyana- 
mid, graphic design panel chairman. 


articles.’ 


e “I’m convinced business publica- 
tions could do much to improve 
their appearance.”—Mr. Ancona. 


e “There is vast room for improve- 
ment in format and layout to make 
the publications more _ interesting 
visually and easier to read. Many 
look as though they haven't updated 
or modernized their format since 


the ’20s.”—Mr. Peck. 


e “There’s more depth reporting 
and more comprehensive conveying 
of information than I’ve observed 
before. However, comparably good 


Industrial panel . . Judges of industrial 
publications in photo at left are (stand- 
ing |. to r.) Joseph H. Hobbins (chair- 
man) Wilbur July, Robert Moore, Fred 
Wittner; (seated |. to r.) Paul Gaynor, 
Herbert Peck and Harriet Raymond. In- 
dustrial judges in photo below are (I. to 
r.) Stephen E. Hills, Cy Freeman, Elliot 
Feiden, Arthur P. Felton, Alan B. Sanger 
and Henry C. Silldorff. 


photography is still lagging. Why 
are business magazines afraid to in- 
vest in good, visual reporting?”— 
Mr. Wittner. 


e “A great many publications could 
benefit by modernization in format.” 
—Jules Lippit of Jules Lippit Ad- 
vertising, chairman of the class, in- 
stitutional and professional panel. 


@ “Looking backward, one can eas- 
ily say that business publications, 
from a visual standpoint, have come 
a long way. Today most of them 
have reached a level of competence 
and organization unequaled in the 
past. Looking forward, however, one 
can’t help but observe that they also 
have still a long way to go. The 
presentation, in magazine after 


P . 
ntinued on page 106 





Design your 


displays for impact 


let your 


—not to be packed! ninee nae 


When you’ve planned ahead of time 

to ship displays via North American 
Van Lines, you end design limitations. 
Large sections or, in most instances, 
entire displays are loaded in a van at 
one time. Your sales literature and 
your products travel with the display— 
making sure there are no “holes” 

when you get to the show. At the 
show’s end, you put on your hat and 
leave. North American takes care of 
the necessary details, and moves your 
display back to your plant or on to 

the next show. Ask your traffic 
manager, your local North American 
agent or write our World Headquarters 


in Fort Wayne for complete details. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES ( nonrn amenican van ines 


WORLD WIDE MOVERS 


Dept. 22-4, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Graphic design panel . . Judges of graph- 
ic design entries in all publication cate- 
gories are (from left) John Peter, George 
Samerjan and Gustave Saelens (chair- 


man 


JUDGING .. 
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magazine, fails to match the quality 
of the editorial research or report- 
age. Design remains the most criti- 
cal area for magazine improvement.” 
—John Peter of John Peter Associ- 
ates, a graphic design judge. 


e “With few exceptions, there is 
still need for improvement graph- 
ically—larger, better quality, more 
story-telling photographs and other 


visual material.”—Mr. Henderson. 


Other points of criticism were: 
“too much rehash of old material,” 
“too many special issues,” “too little 
really original and authoritative in- 
“most of the writing 
seldom rises above ‘adequate.’ ” 


formation,” 


The consensus of the judges, then, 
appears to be that most business 
papers are doing a competent—and 
sometimes outstanding—job of pre- 
senting vital information to their 
readers; but there is still consider- 
able room for improvement, par- 
ticular in graphic design. 


Recognizes excellence .. The 
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Institutional panel . . Judges of class, institutional and professional publications are 
(from left) Jules Lippit (chairman), Steven Manning, Elliot Charlop, William H. Green, 
Ben Graves, Edward B. Reynolds and Robert L. Baker 


purpose of the IM competition is to 
recognize editorial excellence and 
encourage higher standards among 
business papers. Publications enter- 
ing were divided into three types: 
(1) industrial; (2) merchandising, 
trade and export, and (3) class, in- 
stitutional and professional. In each 
of these classifications, winners were 
picked for the best series of articles, 
best single article, best single issue, 
best original research and best de- 
sign appearance. 

A separate panel judged all en- 
tries in each of the three publication 
categories, except that in the case of 
graphic design, a panel of design 
experts did the judging for all pub- 
lication categories. Here are the 
judges, listed according to the en- 


Merchandising panel . . 


tries they judged. All are of New 
York, except where otherwise noted. 


Industrial publications 


Joseph H. Hobbins—(chairman), 
advertising manager, Anaconda Co.; 
Wilbur July, advertising manager, 
Agricultural Chemicals Div., Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co.; Elliot Feiden, 
Throop & Feiden; Cy Freeman, ad- 
vertising manager, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.; Arthur P. 
Felton, director of marketing, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co.; Robert Moore, 
advertising manager, Chemicals 
Div., Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc.; Harriet Raymond, advertising 
and sales promotion director, Celan- 
ese Plastics Co., division of Celanese 


Sontinued on page 108 


Judges of merchandising, trade and export publications are 


(from left) Robert H. Otto, George Kendall, Charles F. Rork, Howard G. Sawyer, Ben 
Sackheim, William R. Henderson and Victor Ancona (chairman). 
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the market... "the media... 


\ es 


don’t “sell out” your salesmen 
by half-selling this *6'/2 billion market 


Missiles, earth movers, appliances, electronics, submarines, autos, airplanes...the 
foundry market participates in all growth industries...ranks fifth among all manu- 
facturing. An important market...it takes concentration to sell it. Your salesmen 
know this. They don’t waste time and money with half-hearted selling efforts. But 
what about your advertising? Are you relying on do-all, cover-all, horizontal publica- 


tions to deliver your sales messages? Only FOUNDRY can give you enough penetra- 
tion, enough readership, to do an adequate job. It reaches BPA 
over 80,000 buying influences in the foundries account- Fo UJ n D RY Ae ‘ 


ing for 98% of industry’s melting capacity. Ask your publication 
FOUNDRY representative for our Marketing Guide to The Business Magazine of the Metal Casting Market 


the Metal Casting Market, or write for a copy today. Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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why you can’t get an 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


HANDBOOK 
ISSUE 


until next March 


Last March, the A & M Handbook Issue was an aerospace industry 
sell-out, with orders for copies flooding in so fast that we 

just plain ran out. Aerospace engineers went wild over the 
Handbook issue because it contains the stuff they want and want 
badly. They use it for design specs and buying data. 


The lesson is clear for wide-awake advertisers. Here is the single 
issue that’s the basic buy with twelve months of exposure. This is 
the one your customers and prospects keep and use... this is the 
one reference aerospace engineers find almost indispensable. 


Closing date is February 8th for the 1961 issue. It will be crammed 





with more of the data that made last year’s issue such a sensation. 


Regular advertising rates make it a real media bargain. 
Call, write or wire your A & M representative today. 


SOME OF THE REFERENCE FEATURES THAT 
GIVE THIS ISSUE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


@ Directory of missiles and space projects — their service 
assignment, mission and current status 


Including: Technical illustrations and physical specifications 
@ All available data on future missile projects 


@ Dollar value of contracts of all major missile contractors 
— prime and subcontractors 


@ Company names and addresses with names of project heads in 
engineering — procurement — production 


@ Aircraft specification and data charts — U.S. and foreign 

@ Aircraft engine specification and data charts 

@ Data on propulsion and fuel systems 

@ Data on guidance systems, including listings of manufacturers, 


principal types and contract values. 


BONUS CIRCULATION AGAIN THIS ISSUE 
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JUDGING .. 
continued from p. 106 


Corp. of America; Fred Wittner, 
president, Fred Wittner Co.; Henry 
C. Silldorff, board chairman, G. M. 
Basford Co.; Herbert Peck, chair- 
man, executive committee, Hazard 
Advertising Co.; Stephen E. Hills, 
manager of public relations, Palmer, 
Codella & Associates; Alan B. Sang- 
er, president, Sanger-Funnell, Inc. 
and Paul Gaynor, president, Gaynor 
& Ducas. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export publications 


Victor Ancona (chairman), su- 
pervisor of advertising services, 
American Machine & Foundry Co.; 
George Kendall, manager, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, Interna- 
tional General Electric Co.; Charles 
F. Rork, manager, export sales, 
Tung-Sol Electric, Newark, N. J.; 
Robert H. Otto, board chairman, 
Robert Otto & Co.; Ben Sackheim, 
president, Ben Sackheim, Inc., and 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president 
of marketing services, Marsteller, 


Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 


Class, institutional and 
professional publications 


Jules Lippit (chairman), board 
chairman, Jules Lippit Advertising; 
Robert L. Baker, editorial advisor, 
National Industrial Conference 
Board; Ben Graves, public relations 
director, Perkins & Will, Chicago; 
Steven Manning, vice-president, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Ty- 
rex, Inc.; Edward B. Reynolds, di- 
vision manager, marketing services, 
American Management Association; 
William H. Green, vice-president, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, and _ Elliot 
Charlop, marketing and promotion 
consultant, Livingston, N. J. 


Graphic design entries 


Gustave Saelens (chairman) man- 
ager, graphic arts depar‘ment, 
American Cyanamid Co.; John 
Peter, John Peter Associates, and 
George Samerjan, artist and busi- 
ness publications design consultant. 


The judging was held at the New 
York Advertising Club. © 





Look at the chart. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 
product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 
dinary sales tool for you, allowing an advance estimate of 
26,000 the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 


AEROSPACE can produce for your product. 
26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 

INQUIRIES Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
ANALYZED BY demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 
right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
e Product for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 

run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
e Indust ry inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
e Job Function to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry results. 

Then start getting these results for yourself. 
PREDICT 
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TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 


Greater productivity . . The development of more 
efficient tools to meet competition at home and 
abroad may be one answer to recession. This re- 
cently introduced DoALL !/D Microslicer, for ex- 
ample, can cut rare metals into wafers .001 inch 


thick and increase productivity up to 50%. 


Will there be a recession in ’61? 


Will 


industrial 


sales decline next 


year? 


If so, why, 


and what counter actions should be taken? If not, what 


factors lead to this conclusion? Our panelists answer . . 


Business machine field 
is in healthy position 


By Lloyd Briggs 


Executive vi 


= During the past several months I 
have read many predictions for our 
economy for the next 12 months. 
These predictions run the gamut 
from a “boom” period to a time of 
economic recession. Rather than add 
one more prediction to all those al- 
ready made for business generally, 
I will attempt to limit myself to 
business machines—and specifically, 
photocopy equipment, since I am 
most familiar with this area. 

I look for increases in sales and 
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earnings for most of the office 
equipment industry during 1961. 
There are many reasons for this, not 
the least of which is what has been 
termed the “recession-proof” factor 
of our business. If the economy as a 
whole should decline next year, 
business generally will be seeking 
time and money-saving equipment 
for their offices. This is true par- 
ticularly of products such as photo- 
copy machines which do not require 
a large capital investment, but I feel 
it is also true of most other types of 
office equipment. 

Too, I feel that the business ma- 
chines industry generally is in a 
healthy position at this moment. For 
the past several years, there has 
been much effort put into research 
and development by all major com- 
panies in the field, and these com- 
panies stand to benefit during the 
next several years through the in- 
troduction of new products result- 
ing from their efforts. 


At our own company, for example, 
we are preparing to introduce three 
new products in the photocopy field 
—the result of our own research 
and development efforts. Similarly, 
other companies in the industry un- 
doubtedly are in the same position 
and, as a result, volume should con- 
tinue to increase. 


Tremco is preparing 
for mild cyclical ‘low’ 


By W. C. Treuhatft 
President 

Tremco Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


= The concept generally is accepted 
that recession is usually the result 
of excessive inventory built up and 

Continued on page 112 








A crossover network 
separates broad frequency 
signals into narrower 
frequency bands. 


In the familiar hi-fi set, the 

Cro oma, SOover crossover distributes high 
notes to the tweeter speaker; 
low notes to the woofer. 


Cro egy Sover Like a crossover network, 


Electronic News separates 
the broad spectrum of 
industry technical and 
business developments into 
eight news departments. 


This technique permits each 
reader to turn directly 

to the news that satisfies his 
own individual needs 

and interests. 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
Se WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers” 
PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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‘FORUM... 


continued from p. 110 


the development of inefficient meth- 


|ods which increase the cost of goods 
lor service to the point where buy- 
'ers’ resistance increases, demand 
| grows thinner and inventory buying 
'drops sharply as sales decrease. 


The fact that the inventory built 
up during the late 1959 and early 
1960 period has been modest and 
that inventories now are not high 
in relation to sales, is a strong factor 
which should work against any se- 
rious decline in inventories in the 
short-term future. 

Another well-recognized prop to 
the recovery is the steady rise in 


| personal incomes which, in turn, has 


sustained buying of soft goods. 
Auto sales have not boomed in 
1960 and obsolescence is today cre- 


lating a large replacement market, 


so that after 1959’s low sales and 
1960’s slow rise, there should be a 
fairly strong demand in 1961. 

Capital spending for plant and 
equipment has been falling off and 
the outlook is for a further decline 
next year. 

All in all, there seems little in the 
picture to justify a recession of any 
large proportion. On the other hand, 
the business cycle has reached a 
“low” approximately every 40 
months and another will be due 
about the latter part of 1961. 

We do not understand clearly yet 


‘the forces which bring about these 


business cycles, but they still op- 
erate with a regularity which causes 
one to conclude that unless some 
unforeseen force or condition of 


|major magnitude intervenes, we 
|shall be experiencing a_ recession 
late in 1961. I believe for the rea- 


sons indicated above that it will be 


'milder than the 1953-54 recession, 


but I believe we should be prepared 
for it, recognizing that the very act 
of preparing for it will decrease its 
intensity if it comes. 

We in Tremco are preparing, not 
by pulling in our horns, but on the 
contrary, by intensifying our efforts 
to strengthen our position in the 
market. We are trying to improve 
our field leadership of our sales or- 


|ganizations through training and 
| better planning. We are spending 


additional amounts on product im- 
provement and new product de- 


velopment and endeavoring to ac- 
celerate the release of new prod- 
ucts. We are striving to increase the 
efficiency of our manufacturing and 
office processes even more earnestly. 
And in every other constructive way 
we can think of, we are trying to 
make our company more effective. 


‘61 industrial slump won't 
affect consumer buying 


By William L. West 


sident 


= We have been watching with in- 
creasing concern certain figures that 
have been dropping significantly 
ever since the first of the year. We 
are particularly concerned over the 
drop in new orders of durable goods 
manufacturers, which have been be- 
low shipments since January, a dis- 
parity which presaged the industrial 
recessions of 1949, 1954, and 1958. 

Accompanying this drop has been 
a rise, up until July, of inventories 
of durable goods manufacturers, and 
a rise in the ratio that these in- 
ventories bear to new orders. To 
further confirm the slow-down, we 
note that hours worked per week in 
goods factories, have 
dropped below 40. All these series 
are exhibiting the distinct pattern 
of an industrial recession in-the- 
making, and a normal projection 
indicates a slump in 1961 that will 
not see its bottom until at least the 
second quarter of the year. 

The situation has been confused 
by the failure of business men and 
commentators to recognize that the 
consumer expenditure and service 
field now constitutes the greater 
portion of our economy, an area 
which is highly cushioned by savings 
and by unemployment compensation. 
The references to any recession sel- 
dom distinguish between the rela- 
tively stable consumer field and its 
leveling effect on the total economy, 
and the cyclical fluctuations of in- 
ventory accumulation and liquida- 
tion in the industrial area, with its 
consequent effect on industrial ex- 
penditures and activity. 


Continued on page 114 


durable 





the virtues of 
regional advertising 


are emphasized by the success of McGraw-Hill and 


Chilton publications that serve the West 


HERE IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST the W. R. C. 
Smith regional publications provide the more interested 
and responsive readership that pays extra dividends to 
advertisers. The Smith business magazines pictured have 
over 125,000 readers monthly. In their fields, no other 
publications approach them in intensity of coverage in W.R.C. Smith 
Publications 


this market. 


Serving the 


Use this compelling regional strength to improve your 
P sats é P y South and Southwest 


marketing in the South and Southwest. Over 1,200 lead- 


P - re 806 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., 
ing advertisers already are doing so. ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can help speed your sales expansion in the nation’s great growth market. 
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in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
- INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies). . . 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER | 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 112 


In short, we foresee an industrial 
recession in the first half of 1961, 
but not of great enough magnitude 
to affect, markedly, consumer ex- 
penditures. Thus it will not be a 
total depression of our full economy, 
although some of the heavy indus- 
try firms may have a rough time. 

The obvious corollary for the in- 
dividual industrial marketer is to 
slant his developmental and promo- 
tional effort more towards the con- 
sumer industries, and use imagina- 
tion and effort in his marketing. 


New product development 
cues optimism for 1961 


By H. Dale Long 
President 
Scully-Jones & Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


= We at Scully-Jones anticipate a 
plateau in 1961, as far as our regular 
standard line of products is con- 
cerned. In establishing our 1961 
budget, we are projecting our sales 
for the products which we catalog 
on the same—or approximately the 
same—level as our 1960 sales. These, 
incidentally, are averaging 11% 
higher than 1959. 

We are projecting, however, an 
increase for our over-all business of 
between 15 and 20% on the basis of 
the enthusiastic reception of the 
number of new items which we have 
introduced to the market. 

Our company feels strongly that 
our future possibilities for growth 
and expansion depend on our suc- 
cess in finding and developing new 
products to satisfy the metalworking 
industry’s needs for more efficient 
manufacturing in order to meet. for- 
eign competition, increased labor 
rates, and inflationary pressures. 

We have doubled our budget for 
research and development the past 
year, and have done so because we 
think this is the solution to our 
company’s problem of meeting com- 
petition and expanding the business 
on a profitable basis. 





Improved productivity 
will keep company virile 


By P. J. Weber 
Executive 
Vice-President 
The DoALL Co. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


= We do not see an appreciable 
change in the machine tool field in 
1961, and since the machine tool in- 
dustry is a barometer for all indus- 
try, it seems realistic to believe that 
the present level of business will 
continue into next year. In our own 
company we think 1961 sales should 
hold at about the same level pre- 
vailing in 1960. 

There will be no recession if in- 
dustry achieves greater productivity 
to stimulate the economy. That’s 
where the machine tool producers 
come in, for if they can supply in- 
dustry with improved machine tools 
that will make new products or 
make existing products faster, more 
efficiently and at lower cost, mar- 
kets will expand and the price the 
consumer pays will be reduced. The 
result will be a continued high level 
of economic health. 

Is the machine tool industry sup- 
plying more productive machines? 
Well, as one leading producer, we 
introduced more new and improved 
machine tools and cutting tools at 
the recent Machine Tool Exposition 
in Chicago than we ever have at one 
time. For example, we have a new 
power saw and saw band team that 
will cut material twice as fast and 
last twice as long as has been pos- 
sible until now. 

We have introduced a super drill 
that will cut difficult-to-drill mate- 
rials up to 600 times faster than 
previously, and also will drill many 
materials heretofore considered im- 
possible to drill. 

These are only two examples of 
the greater productivity that we, as 
one machine tool producer, are pro- 
viding to industry. Progressive 
manufacturers naturally will want 
to improve their productivity with 
such improved machines and _ this 
can’t help but result in reduced 
prices, increased sales and a virile 
economy at least as robust as it was 
in 1960. e 








Economical, non-staining 
THILCO-TUF provides ‘‘Mail-Clad"’ 
weatherproof protection and 
these PLUS advantages over 
carton packaging: — 


DECREASED MAILING COSTS 


N taining THILCO-TUF EFFECTIVE MATERIAL SAVINGS 
on-staining 0- 

(blond laminated duplex krafts REDUCED STORAGE SPACE 

— plain or creped) and tough, OPERATE ON AUTOMATIC 
durable, Machine Creped Krafts BANDING MACHINES 
produce economical, highly 
protective wrappers for magazines, 
catalogs and similar periodicals. 
They are available in several 
extra-strength paper grades 
“tailor-made” to fully protect 
the finished appearance of your 
publication from handling and 
weather ...no matter how large 
or heavy the volume or whether 
of mass consumer or executive level 
quality! These amazing papers 
are available with or without 
fiber re-inforcing for greater tear 
strength, yet are much lighter in 
weight and save you a heap of 
money in ee  congresg er, 
You save considerably on materia Thileo PUBLICATION WRAPS are avail- 
and labor costs, too, because able in numerous grades ranging from 
these types of protective wrappers THILCO-TUF (Non-staining Laminated 
are far less costly than mailing grades) in medium and heavy weights 
envelopes or cartons and work —plain or fiber re-inforced...to single- 
beautifully on automatic banding ply Plain or Creped heavy-duty Krafts. 
machines. Write for samples All grades can be furnished Print-Deco- 
and complete details. rated to meet your needs. 


HI 


Gunctiomal = Pa FOR PROTECTION TWAT COUNTS! 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO » DETROIT THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
BOSTON » KANSAS CITY . CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI » CHARLOTTE KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 


Several grades to choose from — 
Plain or Print Decorated 
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HOLES... 
that change the world 


GARDNER - DENVER 


equipment today for the challenge of tomorrow 








Three campaigns . . Gardner-Denver is spending approxi- 
mately $150,000 on its 1960 corporate ad program, 
which consists of three campaigns: one based on a serv- 
ice theme; the second, on case histories; and the other 
on a “Holes that change the world’’ theme. An ad from 
the ‘‘holes’’ campaign is shown here 


For top management . . The ‘’Holes that change the 
world’’ campaign is aimed at top management. 





Deep holes 
probe the earth 
for buried treasure 


GARDNER - 
DENWER 








-part program 


Gardner-Denver Co. is spending 
25% more for corporate advertising 
in 1960 than it did in 1959. Here’s 


the story behind the boost . . 


feéy Gardner-Denver Co. is spending approxi- 
mately $150,000 for corporate advertising in 1960. 
That is about 25% more than it invested in 1959. 

Why the big boost? Robert L. Williams, ad man- 
ager for the Quincy, Ill., machinery maker, thinks 
a better question would be, “Why not?” 

Mr. Williams told IM, “When such a large piece 
of equipment is purchased, top management takes 
a look. We want to be well assured they know 
Gardner-Denver.” 

And judging from sales (1960 first-six-months 
sales were over $41 million, G-D’s best first half- 
year ever), many executives are taking “looks,” 
and liking what they see. 


Same basket, more eggs . . One of the big rea- 
sons for G-D’s success is its diversification. Where- 
as it was at one time dependent on the sprawling 
oil drilling industry for the bulk of its sales, G-D 
has diversified to the extent that it now depends 


For operating management . . G-D’s verttical campaign 
promotes its service to operating management. 








How close to the job can you get? 


(G} Garmwoner - venver 
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builds Gardner-Denver’s image 


upon oil drilling, per se, for only about 20% of its 
business. 

G-D is still closely tied to drilling, but it has 
a fairly steady demand from construction, mining 
and general industry for its pumps, compressors, 
rock drills, and air tools. Also, the company has 
a recently-developed wire-wrapping machine that 
it’s selling to manufacturers of business machines, 
tv sets, radios, etc. 

President Gifford V. Leece was quoted as say- 
ing, “Some years ago we diverted away from drill- 
ing into other fields, because we wanted to put a 
few more eggs in the basket.” 

This, then, might well be the prime reason be- 
hind the company’s expanded corporate ad pro- 
gram. G-D wants top management and operating 
executives to know of the many applications for 
its products. This can be effectively accomplished, 
the company expects, by making Gardner-Denver 
a “name” in all areas of business. 

Of course, G-D has been promoting its name 
with corporate-type ads for the past 10 years; but 
with its sales spread around so, company strate- 
gists may feel the need for reaching general in- 
dustry more pressing than before. 


Three in one .. Actually, Gardner-Denver’s cor- 
porate program, handled by the Buchen Co., Chi- 


Back again . . Typical ad from the service campaign tells 
of G-D’s ‘on-the-spot’ attention. 





Return visit to a sweet-running “package” 








cago, consists of three separate campaigns, one 
beamed directly at top management; the second 
reaching vertically into each of G-D’s major in- 
dustries; and the third, a continuation of the 10- 
year-old case history series: 
© Top management . . The ads aimed at the top 
brass are based on a “Holes that change the 
world” theme (see illustrations). These four-color 
ads stress the importance of Gardner-Denver as a 
manufacturer of equipment that makes the 
“world-changing” holes. As the ads point out, 
blast holes are necessary for dams, roads, mines, 
tunnels and most major construction projects. 
Deep holes are made for oil and gas wells; fasten- 
er holes are a part of almost every general indus- 
try, such as the assembly of automobiles, furniture 
and home appliances. 
@ Vertical campaign . . In addition, two-color 
ads on a service theme are appearing in Factory, 
Engineering & Mining Journal, Engineering News 
Record, Oil & Gas Journal, Petroleum Week and 
Steel. 

These ads stress extra services and post-sales 
concern for the purchaser. 
® Case histories . . G-D is continuing its case his- 
tory series, which it has been running for the past 
ten years. These ads appear in Business Week and 
U.S. News & World Report. . 


Case histories . . G-D’s 10-year-old case history campaign 
is running in Business Week and U.S. News. 


Bronx “cave men” speed big expressway project 


ON 
iy COUIFMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORPOW 
¢ GARDNER - DENVER 





Profit From These Facts 
When Planning Your 
Municipal Market Campaign’ 


The municipal market 
is changing 


@ SincE Wor_p War II there has 
been a great population movement 
from rural areas to the urban areas 
of the United States. The total num- 
ber of city, town and village govern- 
ments is increasing. While according 
to the 1950 census there were 88,000,- 
000 people concentrated in 4,284 
municipalities of 2,500 population on 
up, these figures are now 100,039,000 
people and 5,556 municipalities (our 
Research Department estimate). 

An additional factor is the growth 
in importance of a small number of 
county governments located in the 
metropolitan areas. These county 
governments are increasingly respon- 
sible for solving problems that used 
to be the exclusive province of city 
governments. Urban counties have 
far bigger budgets than the more nu- 
merous counties in rural areas. THE 
AMERICAN CITY is constantly 
adjusting its circulation to give ad- 
vertisers effective coverage of the 
changing municipal market — city, 
town, village and urban county gov- 
ernments. 


Market coverage by 
THE AMERICAN CITY 


(1) City, Town and Village 
Governments 

Of a total 30,718 current circula- 
tion (audit on request), THE 
AMERICAN CITY delivers 24,544 
copies to city and village govern- 
ments in the United States, The 
following table shows circulation 
distribution by population: ie 


No. or No. Copies Municipal 
Cities Population Amer. City Circ. 

151 100,000 & over 1,944 7.92% 
576 25,000 - 100,000 4,720 19.23 
1,132 10,000 - 25,000 5,996 24.43 
3,697 2,500 - 10,000 8642 35.21 
4,160 1,000 - 2,500 3,127 12.74 
9,827 Under - 1,000 115 0.47 

100.00° 


(2) Urban County Governments 


In the 180 metropolitan areas of 
the United States there are 294 
urban counties. Engineers and offi- 
cials of these county governments 
receive THE AMERICAN CITY. 
A small number of counties have 
adopted charters establishing the po- 
sition of county manager or admin- 
istrator. THE AMERICAN CITY 
is reaching such executives. Our re- 
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search locates new developments in 
metropolitan county government, in- 
cluding big sewer districts and water 
supply installations, and the engi- 
neers in charge are selected to receive 


THE AMERICAN CITY. 


(3) Consulting Engineers 


Private consulting firms who ren- 
der professional engineering advice 
to governments make up an impor- 
tant part of THE AMERICAN 
CITY’s circulation. These consult- 
ants are often requested to make 
recommendations on purchasing. 
THE AMERICAN CITY’s leader- 
ship with consulting engineers is 
shown by the large number of paid 
“professional cards” carried in the 
consulting engineers’ directory in 
THE AMERICAN CITY each 
month. 


What the market buys 
Here are samples of equipment 
bought by municipal engineers and 
administrators: 
For streets — motor graders, rollers, 
snow plows, bulldozers 
For water systems—pipe, valves, fil- 
ters, pumps, hydrants 
For sewerage systems — clarifiers, di- 
gesters, pumps, sewer pipe 
For street lighting—luminaires, poles, 
wire, maintenance trucks 
For parks—power mowers, fountains, 
benches, fencing 
For traffic control—signal lights, signs, 
pavement markers, paint 
For public safety—fire engines, police 
cars, hose, alarm systems 
For administration — accounting ma- 
chines and systems, microfilming 
For utilities—engines, generators, 
transformers 


“Group purchasing” controls 
sales to the municipal market 
When a local government buys 
equipment, seldom does one official 
make the purchasing decision all by 
himself. A group of engineers and 
administrators all pool their recom- 
mendations. That’s the way purchas- 
ing works in Mount Vernon, New 
York (population 71,899), where 
City Engineer Paul Brienza plays a 
key role. His recommendations are 
approved by the Commissioner of 
Public Works and reviewed by the 


The American City 


a Buttenheim publication 
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Board of Estimate, made up of the 
Mayor, Purchasing Agent-Comp- 
troller, and the President of the Com- 
mon Council. All five officials receive 
THE AMERICAN CITY. 


The unique editorial content of 
THE AMERICAN CITY 


THE AMERICAN CITY editors 
and their assistants, fourt-en in num- 
ber, present a balanced editorial 
content that is distinctly different 
from all the other magazines that 
provide only partial coverage of the 
market. A broad range of municipal 
engineers, administrators, and con- 
sulting engineers read THE AMER- 
ICAN CITY because each issue con- 
tains: (1) items of immediate prac- 
tical application to the reader’s pres- 
ent job; (2) items that help the 
reader grow and prepare for a bigger 
task. THE AMERICAN CITY 
gives readers a view of the whole 
urban picture—not just a slice of it 

and shows how their responsibility 
is related to it. As a result, over 400 
manufacturers advertise in THE 
AMERICAN CITY each year. 


THE AMERICAN CITY also 
publishes an annual 
purchasing guide 


Since 1924 THE AMERICAN 
CITY has published the MUNICI- 
PAL INDEX, mailed each spring to 
that year’s key buyers in the chang- 
ing municipal market. The 1960 
edition contains 1081 pages of pur- 
chasing information, including 735 
advertising pages of 316 manufac- 
turers. Government officials and 
consulting engineers turn to the 
MUNICIPAL INDEX to make up 
the list of manufacturers to receive 
bidding invitations. Your catalog 
copy anchored all year long in the 
MUNICIPAL INDEX, together 
with monthly display advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY, is an 
effective sales combination. 


470 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 


*WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CASE HISTORY BROCHURE ON THE “‘SALES CONVERSION” 
OF MUNICIPAL INQUIRIES 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








Feed, flour or cereal... ae e e 9 
refined oF row materiat ~~ 
whetever you have te ship ~~ big or small... f What 1S it e 
shert or tall. . fragile or rugged - - - 

ship «t fast ond ship # sure; 


SMP #7 OW THE FRISCO! 


To. trom or through the Southean and Southwest, 
425 powertvi Diesels and © feet of 25,000 cars 


Your freight arrives whan you wont 1... reaches it: 
destination when a's due. 


Call your FRISCO Sales Representative for that next 
shipenent, He'll show you why it's best 
te Ship If On the Fricot 


velit pis ROCK ISLAND LINES 
pao yer of of plann p POYOSS 


MISSOURT + MAMGAS* ARKANSAS - GELAHOMA - TEXAS « TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI - ALABAMA - FLORIDA 


Definitive illustration vs. teaser? 


gp These two railway freight advertisements appeared recently in 
the same issue of Distribution Age. Both showed how their railways 
were equipped to carry grain—and a variety of other freight—quickly 
and safely. The Frisco Railway ad used a conventional illustration set 
off by a large amount of white space, while the Rock Island Lines ad 
used a large unidentifiable photograph and questioning headline. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 120. 
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PAGES OF ADVERTISING 


FOLLOW 
the 
LEADER! 


Rey which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 119 
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TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING RECORD} 
PRODUCTS FINISHING#/ 
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“finishes-on-metal” field ° 
ey mokeohe res c— 
finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION......... «eeee 22,800 
LOWEST COST......just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage, 


MONTHLY 


. « « More circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


AINNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 





PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


2, Ohio 


[BPA 


431 Main St Cincinnati 
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s The puzzling picture and teaser 
headline used by the Rock Island 
Line gave its ad an advantage in 
attracting readers. This ad stopped 
46% of the readers, and 17% read 
most of the text to discover the an- 
swer and facts about the Rock Is- 
land Line, according to Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
which analyzed the two ads. 

The grayish headline and _illus- 
tration of the Frisco Railway adver- 


“> 
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tisement had a tendency to blend 
the white background and 
make the illustration less outstand- 
ing. Although the Frisco ad did not 
have as much immediate drawing 
power as the Rock Island Line ad, a 
good ratio of those stopped read the 
text. The scores for the Frisco Rail- 
advertisement were 16% 
“noted” and 10% “read most.” 
Complete tabulations, as reported 
by the Starch organization, follow: 


into 


way 


ROCK ISLAND LINE 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 





46 42 17 


204 189 183 


FRISCO RAILWAY 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 16 14 10 


Cost Ratios 70 63 


QO Noted jenot 


6 Seen-Associated 


lenotes th 
1ders who said they remembered 


R) Read Most 
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Cost Ratio tells 
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CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS’ big January issue will 
be a year-round reference guide for the busy con- 
tractor, with these special features: 


A greatly expanded Product Literature section de- 
scribing manufacturers’ latest catalogs and bro- 
chures-a handy reference listing for all of 1961. 


An Industry Roundup and Business Forecast for the 
year ahead. Our Washington correspondent is inter- 
viewing government and industry leaders for this 
valuable business guide. 

A new series of articles on how the best industrial 
business methods can be used by construction 
firms, plus case histories of good contractor busi- 
ness practice. 


January C and E will be around all year long! 


Buttenheim Publishing Corporation 
470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 





In tbatoad publicity 


How Outside 
Specialists Help 
Inside Staffs 


Few advertising departments 

are adequately staffed to handle 
every aspect of the publicity need. 
That’s where the 

outside specialist comes in! 
Here’s a rundown of 

who does what 

for six of the firms 

that rely upon us: 


Medium-Size Instrument Mfr. 
HWSInc — Engineering articles 
& releases 
Inside — Product news & data 
sheets 


Diversified Chemical Firm 
HWSInc Molding compound 
publicity & data sheets 
Inside — Other publicity & data 
sheets 


Large Steel Fabricator 
f 
HWSInc — Papers & articles for 
Eastern engineers 
Inside — Papers & articles for 
home-office engineers 


Leading Excavating Equip. Mfr. 
HWSInc — Field reports & arti- 
cles based thereon 
Inside — Other technical pub- 
licity 


Major Oxygen Producer 


HWSInc — Industrial & medical 
application articles 

Inside — Product releases & com- 
pany news 


Top Plastics Mfr. 
HWSInc — User-industry edito- 
rial relations 
Inside — Chemical-industry edito- 
rial relations 


Let’s discuss your formula for 1961. 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Fechnical Infe wualton Progiams 
NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





U.S. 1s on the spot in 


regulating defense ads 


The Defense Department faces a tough choice: It can 


severely restrict defense advertising by not allowing its 


cost in contracts (thus saving the taxpayers’ money); 


or it can allow the ad costs (and thus get the necessary 


defense story across to the public). Here’s a lucid pres- 


entation of this situation—an article of interest to every 


company in any way connected with the defense effort. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


gp Defense officials continue to 
make threatening noises about 
weapons ads, but the odds are 
against a broad crackdown. 

The ads are the only reliable 
means the armed services have for 
getting their story before the pub- 
lic. If the ads were stopped, the 
Defense Department would suffer 
at least as much as the advertiser. 

It is fashionable—and politically 
smart—to snarl about the “waste” 
involved in color spreads for rock- 
ets or tanks which no housewife is 
likely to have on her shopping list. 

Congressmen regularly heckle the 
Defense Department about these 
ads. And the responsible depart- 
ment heads are quick to register 
their agreement. 

On its face, of course, the de- 
mand for a crackdown on weapons 
ads sounds logical. The cost ulti- 
mately falls on the taxpayers. Yet 
the ad—if it has any impact at all 
—contributes to the prestige of an 
individual defense contractor. It is 
among the intangibles that in- 
fluence the selling price of his stock, 
and it may open doors next time he 
competes for a defense contract. 


Weapon ads become weapons. . 
An even more immediate objec- 
tion to weapon ads is that they 
sometimes are an instrument of 


warfare in an inter-service rivalry, 
to build a case for weapons which 
may not be quite as good as their 
sponsors like to believe. One such 
inter-service rivalry between the 
Nike and Hercules anti-missile de- 
fense systems 18 months ago reached 
such proportions that President 
Eisenhower ultimately stepped in 
with a salty denunciation of both 
camps, and a warning that there 
must be an end to ads which seek 
to lobby the Congress into the ap- 
propriation of funds for question- 
able weapons. 

At the moment the Defense De- 
partment seems to be conducting 
a rear guard action to stop the as- 
saults on defense contractor adver- 
tising. It calls for retrenchment. At 
the same time it acknowledges that 
the defense effort will suffer unless 
the public is informed about some 
of the remarkable achievements 
taking place in the defense plants. 


Take a long, hard look .. The 
red flag is up in the aircraft indus- 
try in particular. In less than three 
years, the number of production 
workers employed in defense work 
by this industry is down by at least 
a third, and some companies have 
reduced their work force by at least 
two thirds. “But as Rosie the 
Riveter leaves the production line, 
has there been an appreciable de- 
crease in non-production hours 
charged to overhead?” complains 


ontinued on page 128 
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ET POTENTIAL IS TODAY? 





Here’s the 
industrial market 


picture as it was 


10 years ago... 


(mfg. employment index, 
000’s omitted) 


to see how 
it looks today 
lift this page 














Figures in black—1950. Figures in orange— 


-today, and per cent of gain. 





How do your territorial sales check 
with these changes? How well does 
your advertising help you cover the 
changing pattern of market potential? 


Only with the unique circulation 
method employed by MILL & FACTORY 
can industrial marketers expect their 
advertising to cover these changes as 
they happen. Over 1800 industrial dis- 
tributor salesmen see to that. They 
select the known buying influences to 
receive M&F—are quick to advise 
M&F of changes—especially in new 
plants in their territories. 


This is not only their responsibility, 
but a sure way of “getting the jump” 
on their competition—to see that these 
‘‘new”’ executives begin receiving 
M&F with their compliments almost 
immediately. Thus your advertising 
in M&F acquaints these new readers 
with the advantages of your product 
at the very start of their new buying 
authority in a new locality. 


Here is an advertising “plus” few (Cif 
any) other industrial publications 
have accomplished. 


Also, through continuing studies by 
M&F editors, these important men 
are supplied with the type of editorial 
most needed—and most read. Small 
wonder that M&F has been—and is 
now —a consistent winner in its class, 
of readership surveys made by adver- 
tisers among their own customers and 
prospects. (Incidentally, you too, may 
want to make such a survey. M&F 
would enjoy giving an assist.) 


Your M&F representative is thor- 
oughly conversant with the all- 
industry market. He will be happy to 
show you how M&F can help your 
advertising keep pace with today’s 
constantly changing market picture. 





Construction 
Methods «nx | magazine provides 


A meGhaw wiret PUBLICATION 


of contracting firms 





It is vitally important for advertisers to know how much contractor firm coverage is 
important and where circulation is needed most in terms of contractor size and pur- 
chasing power. The answers to the following questions, therefore, are important for 
effective evaluation and selection of construction media for advertising. 


How many contracting firms are in the construction industry? 


Over 294,000 firms reported to the Department of Commerce by employee size. Obviously, no one 
publication can cover the entire construction contractor market. Advertisers must, therefore, ask 
this question: 


What is the size of the primary contractor market? 


Only 9,984 firms received contract awards of $100,000 or more in 1959.* 3,489 firms doing over $1 
million received 84% of the total contracts. Associated General Contractors (AGC) reports 7,400 
member firms do 80% of all contract construction. 

*Construetion Daily, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Your primary contractor market, according to these figures, is concentrated among a relatively lim- 
ited number of firms that do the bulk of construction and possess greatest purchasing power. 


is there a correlation betw a ntr or’s Average Average 
" - tween contractor Volume Machinery § % Purchased 


volume of work and his equipment investment? Size of Firms of Work Investment New Used 


Under $100,000 $ 53,108 $31,693 65% 35% 
YES! The results of a study among 2,000 con- fe @ 
tracting firm subscribers of CONSTRUCTION METH- $100,000-$500,000 267,758 103,000 75% 2s : 
ops shows clearly the relative sales potential of $500,000-$1,000,000 675,729 251,250 78% 22% 


contractors of different size. $1,000,000 and over 5,594,365 1,054,243 86% 


Does CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ coverage of 15,202 contra 
include both small and large companies? 


Yes! And paid circulation naturally seeks its own level among key men in firms of different sizes. 
This is evidenced in the typical circulation of CONSTRUCTION METHODS shown in the tables below 
(Source: 1960 CM&E Contractor Profile Study). 


Contractors doing under $100,000 a year Contractors doing $100,000 to $500,000 a year 


Machinery Total CM&E M Total CM&E 
Contractor Investment Subscribers Subscri 
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Q, 
coverage and penetration A 


of all sizes...in the primary market 





Contractors doing $500,000 to $1 million a year Contractors doing $1,000,000 or more a year 
Total CM&E 2 ' Machinery Total CM&E 
Subscribers Contractor investment Subscribers 
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The above facts show a natural correlation between CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ circulation and con- 
tractor size. In the smaller firms, having smaller equipment investments, purchasing is generally 
controlled by one or two people. CONSTRUCTION METHODS reaches those people. As contractor firms 
get larger, more people influence buying. The above tables show how well our circulation provides 
the necessary coverage of smaller firms .. . and depth penetration of larger firms. 


Can you afford to play the BIG numbers game? 


Not according to the facts. The construction monthly publication with the largest circulation and 
contractor firm coverage is NOT the most effective medium to sell the contractor market. Actually 
it is least preferred by contractors and their key personnel. This fact is based on the results of 29 
contractor conducted studies among their own key personnel. The question asked was: 


“What construction magazine do you find most useful in your work? 


Results! 
FIRM COVERAGE VS. READERSHIP — 4 NATIONAL MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
Contractor Firms Covered Preference Among 29 Contractor Firms 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT F CONSTRUCTION METHODS a eas 
Roads & Streets z Contractors & Engineers 
Contractors & Engineers ; Roads & Streets 
Construction Methods ; Construction Equipment | at | 


@ ist Choice MM Total 
The results of these studies show that CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT’s quality circulation 
and penetration to key buying influences is far more valuable to advertisers than mere coverage of 
large numbers of small firms. 


Are you getting maximum value for 


your advertising dollars? @: Construction “The Preferred 


The answer is YES if your sales mes- aa = Contractor 
sages are in CONSTRUCTION METHODS ARDY ef 0 AY : Magazine 
... the preferred monthly construction ’ fe 7 EQUIPMEN 


magazine of America’s contractors 
of all sizes. 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 122 


assistant Navy Secretary Cecil B. 
Milne. “We earnestly urge each of 
our prime contractors and major 
subcontractors to take a long, hard 
look in this area.” 

Mr. Milne says he believes firm- 
ly in advertising. But he observes 
that many people, not only in the 
Department of Defense, but in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, are watching 
with concern and dismay as adver- 
tising expenditures by defense con- 
tractors continue to grow. 

During recent months, the De- 
fense Department has been intro- 
ducing a tougher yardstick of “rea- 
sonableness” in deciding on the 
overhead items that are to be al- 
lowed in defense contracts of all 
kinds. These new principles, like 
the old, recognize the need for a 
“reasonable” amount of advertising 
in technical and trade journals. 
“However,” says Secretary Milne, 
“there is certainly a grave question 
as to whether or not a multi-page 
full-color spread can be described 
as ‘reasonable.’ ”’ 


Watch high recruiting costs . . 
A related area which is mentioned 
in the same breath as advertising 
involves manpower recruiting. There 
have been damaging surveys by the 
House post office and civil service 
committee which show that non- 
defense firms recruit new technical 
personnel at considerably less cost 
as much as half as much per re- 
cruit—than do defense firms. 

The committee has been critical 
of the big ads used by defense 
firms—and charged to the govern- 
ment as “cost”—for recruiting tech- 
nical personnel from each 
other. In a reminder of the concern 
that is developing over this prac- 
tice, Secretary Milne has urged 
Navy contractors to study “care- 
fully and thoughtfully” their ex- 
penditures for this purpose. 

When all this is said, however, 
defense officials are still confronted 
with a dilemma. Unless the weap- 
ons makers get the story of their 


away 


progress before the public, its sup- 
port of defense will evaporate. 

In the face of Soviet triumphs in 
space, the United States has had 
relatively few opportunities to 
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Friend or foe? . 


. The Defense Department likes ads like this 


because they tell the essential defense story to the public 
It does not like passing the tab on to the taxpayer. Questions: 


Who should pay? Who will pay? 


dramatize the remarkable achieve- 
ments that have been made by de- 
fense weapons teams. Officials are 
confident that defense programs are 
moving ahead at a_ breathtaking 
speed, but it is not easy to get the 
story before the public. 

Symbolic of the sense of frustra- 
tion in the Defense Department that 
results from the lack of favorable 
publicity are the complaints voiced 
by responsible officials who say the 
makers aren't doing 
enough to keep the public informed. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Mur- 
ray Snyder is a good example of 
a man who has to try to resolve the 
dilemma. A few weeks ago he was 
given the thankless job of drafting 
an advertising “code” to prevent 
weapons makers from talking out 
of turn. Now he is privately advis- 
ing people in authority that weap- 
ons makers aren’t doing enough to 
get the defense story to the public. 

Again, Secretary Milne is on the 


weapons 


record. After calling for strict ac- 
countability for the ‘“reasonable- 
ness” of paid advertising by weap- 
ons makers, he goes on to com- 
plain that defense plants aren’t do- 
ing enough to tell the public about 
“breathtaking scientific achieve- 
ments” now occurring in the labo- 
ratory and on the production line. 

He says workmen and their fam- 
ilies, and the communities where 
the plants operate “are entitled” to 
be informed of any advances in 
their company’s operations which 
will produce more for the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

“As I have traveled through our 
establishments—the 
shipyards, the naval ordnance 
plants, the overhaul and _ repair 
shops, as well as in a number of 
industries that I have been able to 
visit—I have been amazed and 
greatly heartened to find the quali- 
ty of sound engineering and me- 
chanical aptitude that is going into 


own naval 





the manufacture of our products, 
and I believe that it is one of our 
primary jobs to let this be known 
in order to build the confidence 
which is essential to us,’ Mr. Milne 
says. 


How to do it . . He thinks this 
can be done “through normal news 
media” without “a self back-slap- 
ping campaign supported by paid 
advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers.” 

There are, however, a good many 
obstacles. Not the least of them is 
the reluctance of the Defense De- 
partment to talk too much about 
new production techniques which 
it prefers to keep under wraps. 

Beyond all this, however, is the 
fact that neither the weapons 
maker nor the Defense Department 
can be sure of what he will get if 
he tries to tell the story of defense 
progress “through normal news me- 
dia.” His story may be squeezed 
out to make room for something 
which the editor finds more excit- 
ing. Or it may be distorted—or mis- 
placed—by a reporter who isn’t en- 
tirely clear on the essential points. 

In the final analysis, the skillfully 
prepared institutional ad is the most 
reliable device which the weapons 
maker and the Defense Department 
has for telling its story. The mes- 
sage is written by skilled profes- 
sionals who are carefully briefed 
and supervised. The content is 
screened for maximum disclosure 
within the confines of security. The 
distribution of the message is con- 
trolled—so that it appears exactly 
as planned, exactly where planned, 
and exactly when planned. a 
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call United 


for “SAFE-GUARD” Moving Service 


Whether you’re planning to exhibit in a single city ... or sched- 
uling a cross-country tour... you'll like the personalized care 
United’s “SAFE-GUARD” moving service provides. 

Door-to-door delivery on one bill of lading is handled for 
you by United’s display moving specialists. And United’s 
new custom-designed Sanitized* vans afford full protection— 
without costly crating—plus greater loading flexibility and 
convenience. 

When the occasion calls for putting your show “‘on the road” 
call the reliable United Agent. He’s listed under “MOVERS” 
in the Yellow Pages. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Van Lines 


WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 
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e In Metalworking 20% of the Plants account 
for 92Y% of the total business. 


. . while 80Y, of the Plants account for only 8%. 


MACHINERY has isolated your target area for 
1961—that portion of the market which offers your 
advertising the highest potential pay-off. 

The target area is the big plants of the Industry 

. the 16,736 plants, each employing 50 or more 
. the volume-producing plants that account for 
$54.8 Billion. (The other 65,226 plants, each em- 
ploying less than 50, account for only $4.9 Billion). 

MACHINERY not only correlates its circulation 
to this distribution of buying power, but goes a 
step further by pin-pointing the influential ‘‘buy- 
ing teams’’ within each big plant. 


Special, full-time field representatives (not circu- 
lation salesmen) do this work, locate and evaluate 
this market. Because they have nothing to sell, 
they can get into any big plant to determine the 
actual management, engineering, and production 
executives who constitute these teams. Names and 
titles are continually up-dated. Here is your target 
area. And here is where MACHINERY concentrates 
its circulation. 





MACHINERY differs from other publications in 
the field because it seeks and delivers this un- 
matched concentration (not merely circulation) 
of the Industry’s tremendous buying power. 


Vive la difference ! 


Machinery 
yo 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 








if you really 


KNOW 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 


all the way! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOX 1569 ¢ DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Cost-cutting tips sought 





IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Inquiry handling costs — 


how much is too much? 


@A client has asked for data on in- 
quiry-processing costs. The client’s 
cost for sending eight to ten pieces 
to each inquirer, of processing in- 
quiry data to salesmen and dealers, 
setting up follow-up files, literature 
inventory controls, postage, etc., is 
about 90¢ per inquiry. This doesn’t 
include the cost of the pieces that go 
into the inquiry answering kit. If 
this seems out of line, what is a rea- 
sonable cost—and how can our client 
cut his costs?—Lewis T. Bolger, 
Bolger Studios, Advertising, Sparta, 
N.J. 


fg The advertising and sales pro- 
motion managers who made up this 
month’s “Problems” panel submitted 
inquiry-handling costs ranging from 
50 to 90¢, indicating that Mr. Bolger’s 
client was not spending an unrea- 
sonable amount for his inquiry-han- 
dling. 

The high figure of 90¢ included 
48¢ for postage (based on first class 
mail rates, for eight inserts, a cov- 
ering letter and a return post card) 
and could be trimmed to 60¢ if 
third class mail were used. 

Two other illustrations support 
the reasonableness of the 90-cent 
figure. 

One panel member submitting a 
figure of 58¢ for total handling and 
follow-up costs claimed only 16¢ for 
postage, for three four-page cata- 
logs. If this postage cost were raised 
to the 48-cent level, either because 
of including more pieces of literature 
and hence more weight, and/or if 
first class service was used, then the 


total costs for this company’s in- 
quiry-handling would also be 90¢. 
Again, another panelist who gave 
77¢ as the total cost of handling in- 
quiries at his company, claimed 
mailing costs per package were only 
8¢. If this company’s postage costs 
were increased from 8 to 48¢, its 
total inquiry-handling costs would 
reach an even higher figure—$1.17. 


Get what's paid for . . Postage, 
then, is a highly-standardized cost, 
for a given weight and class of mail. 
It can be reduced only by substitut- 
ing third for first class, or reducing 
the number of enclosures, and hence 
the weight of the package. Mr. Bol- 
ger’s client might consider sending 
fewer than the eight to ten pieces 
of literature mentioned, and using 


Continued on page 134 
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The assignment: “Track 
down a light, strong, attractive 
housing for a portable type- 
writer.” It took two years of 
work by a whole force of 
highly-trained investigators 
before the case was finished, 
but the results paid off. 
Many materials were 
checked out, but the solution 
to the problem was found in 
: the use of plastic. It led to the 
development of a strong, smartly-designed, two-tone, all- 
plastic portable typewriter housing that is winning wide 
acclaim ...and sales. With over a million portables sold 
yearly, the sale of plastics takes another big step upward. 
And with the increasing use of plastics in building materials, 
appliances, furniture, luggage, automotive equipment and 
packaging, it’s easy to understand the billion-pound growth 
of plastics last year (to a total of 5% billion pounds). 





Investigate this markeé*! Your clue to extra sales 
lies in the fact that the processing of plastics requires ma- 
chines, motors, tools, dies and a host of supplies and services 
for making, molding and finishing plastic products. And your 
best lead for capturing your share of the market lies in the 
use Of MODERN PLASTICS... the dominant magazine in the 
field, with more editorial matter, more paid subscribers and 
more advertising than all other plastics publications combined. 





Get the Files. Write our nearest office for your copy 
of the MODERN PLastics Market and Media Data File. 





MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years @) (ip) 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 132 


third class mail if he is not already 
doing so. 

Outside of postage, labor is prob- 
ably the next largest cost, and it is 
directly dependent on how elabo- 
rate a system is used in recording, 
processing data to dealers and sales- 
men, and actually acknowledging 
the inquiry. Handling costs, as 
shown on the various cost break- 
downs submitted, ranged from 19% 
to 35¢. 

The lowest handling cost—the 
191%4-cent figure—went hand-in- 
hand with a simplified inquiry-proc- 
essing system developed at Barber- 
Colman to replace a more compli- 
cated, and hence more costly one 
used before. D. M. Morris, ad man- 
ager of B-C’s OVERdoors Div., 
stated that in the past the company 
used a different form letter to an- 
swer each different product in- 
quiry. This necessitated stocking 
several hundred copies each of 25 to 
30 letters, and still gave the im- 


pression to the inquirer that he was 
being “processed” as part of a “list.” 
A separate step was also involved 
because individual labels had to be 
typed. 


Five at a time . . The simplified 
system is based on a five-part car- 
bon set which provides the mailing 
label, a card for the dealer or branch 
office file, a note to the inquirer 
which includes the name of the 
nearest representative, and a copy 


December Problems 


The ‘‘Problem" for December 
was born of a comment from 
one of our readers in a letter- 
to-the-editor. In appraising an 
IM article on industrial public 
relations, he said, ‘Il feel the 
area of outside publicity and 
relations pricing war- 
rants complete discussion." 
Seemed like a good idea to 
us, so next month, public re- 
lations agency executives will 
discuss their pricing policies 
on these pages. 


public 
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which contains the ‘inquirer’s name, 
the information requested, the in- 
formation sent, the date sent, and a 
suggestion on how the inquirer be 
contacted. This copy is for the sales- 
man, and there are two duplicates 
of it, one for the advertising depart- 
ment file and another for a follow- 
up to the salesman if a reply is not 
received within 30 days. 

One run-through on the typewrit- 
er, and the various parts of the car- 
bon set are filled in. The two type- 
written forms that go to the inquirer 
(the label and the note attached to 
the literature) are typed in original 
copy. 

The detailed break-down of Bar- 
ber-Colman’s inquiry handling costs 
shows how inexpensive this system 
is: 


Typing and handling .. $ .1925 
5-part inquiry form .... .045 
Gray kraft envelope ... .018 
Three 4-page, 2-color 

catalogs @ .033 
Postage 


The follow-up, when this is nec- 
essary, is estimated at about 7¢ a 
lead. 


Streamlined system .. Ramset 
Fastening System, a year ago, con- 
ducted a rather extensive study for 
the purpose of streamlining its in- 
quiry-handling system. The study 
shows a cost of about 75¢ for each 
inquiry, labor being the most ex- 
pensive item in the process—about 
35¢. 

Ramset’s ad manager, John N. 
Schwaller, submitted the break- 
down as follows: 

Salary of clerk ...$ .25 

Salary of 

secretary 
Total Labor 
Postage/package .. 
Postage/distrib. 
follow-up copy . 
Postage/salesman 


copy 
Total Postage 
Window envelope . 
Ramset catalog ... 
Other enclosures 
Stationery 


Total materials 


The secretarial costs are for the 
tabulation of the inquiries, as to 


which ad, publication or publicity 
was responsible for them. This, and 
assigning code numbers for the dis- 
tributor and district manager who 
will follow them up, are the duties 
of the advertising manager’s secre- 
tary. 

Clerk costs are for typing the in- 
quiry, addressing it to the inquirer 
and also typing in the distributor’s 
name, and for collating and stuffing 
enclosures, sealing the package, and 
sending the copies to distributor and 
district manager. 

A third break-down of inquiry 
costs came from Electronic Associ- 
ates, Inc., Long Branch, N.J. Ad 
manager R. W. Olmstead estimates 
his company’s inquiry-handling 
costs at 90¢, if first class mail is used, 
and 60¢ for third class. Material is 
8¢, labor is 29¢, and postage either 
53 or 23¢ (5¢ of this is for postage on 
business reply card) calculated on 
the weight of eight inserts, cover 
letter and reply postcard, sent either 
first or third class. 


Cost-cutting tip . . Perhaps the 
most practical suggestion for cutting 
costs came from S. E. Voran, sales 
promotion manager of Parker-Han- 
nifin Corp., Cleveland. Says Mr. 
Voran, “Some years ago, we main- 
tained elaborate records on inquiries 
and the follow-up of them, but 
eventually discovered we _ were 
spending a lot of time maintaining 
these records, and decided they 
were not that beneficial to us. In 
other words, cutting out an elaborate 
record-keeping system is about the 
only way I can think of for cutting 
costs in inquiry-handling.” 

Parker-Hannifin’s inquiry-han- 
dling system consists of sending the 
inquirer a form letter with the lit- 
erature requested, with carbon 
copies of the fill-in information be- 
ing made on two forms, each a dif- 
ferent color. These are sent to the 
field man for follow-up, one of 
which he gives to his distributor. 
They are returned to headquarters 
to indicate the action resulting from 
the inquiry. 

A “Follow-upper” Honor Roll is 
published in the bi-monthly com- 
pany paper for distributors, called 
“Parker $parker.” To encourage a 
high return of the reports, tie bars 
are awarded the distributor sales- 
men named on this Honor Roll. #8 
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Never has an advertisement in Rock Propucts 

received as many “verbatim” comments from 

~ gq . = 4, readers interviewed by Reader Feedback. Those 
quoted above are only a few of the many ex- 

PRODUCTS amples of readership and action resulting from 

the advertisement. They are, however, good ex- 


amples of the results you can expect—and get— 
when you advertise in... 


ROCK PRODUCTS - 79 WEST MONROE - CHICAGO 3 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Also publishers of Concrete Products magazine 
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IMAGINATIVE, PERSISTENT, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s John J. Gould, Consulting Engineer on San 
Francisco’s new 22-story International Building 


From the elaborate temporary, buildings of a World’s 
Fair to permanent skyscrapers, warehouses, garages and 
wharves, John Gould's approach to structural engineering 
problems has always been one of imagination —and 
the persistence required to turn imagination into full- 
blown, functioning reality . 
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A native of Switzerland, and fluent in English, French 
and German, he arrived in San Francisco in 1925, after a 
solid technical education at the Engineering School of 
Zurich and a brief introduction to U. S. construction 
methods in New York. In the years between, he’s become 
an expert on earthquake safety in buildings and has super- 
vised the structural side of more than $400,000,000 worth 


of construction 
Men like John Gould—the men under the hard hats who 





are transforming the face of America with big ideas built 
on imagination and rugged determination—have to keep 
abreast of new developments in all phases of construction. 
These are the men who turn each week—as part of their 
jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest news and 
information on the equipment, machinery, methods, 
materials, money and manpower they need in their work. 
These are the men you sell when you advertise regularly in 
Engineering News-Record. 
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Read weekly by all the men who 


wear construction's hard hat: 


Engi rs } Ar¢hitects 
Con cacto ke Owners 
——— 

ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 

ENR’s NEW FILM 

UNDER THE HARD HAT? 
IF NOT, ASK AN 

ENR REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR A SHOWING. A 
YOUR SALES AND 
ADVERTISING MEN WILL 
FIND IT INTERESTING 
AND INFORMATIVE 


McGRAW-HI 
PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET 


N.Y 36,N.Y¥ 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 12) 


"TI DONT CARE WHAT 17 COSTS /” 





... UNTIL THE BILL COMES IN 


It’s curious how quickly the cost factor flies out the 
window when a fresh, creative approach is presented to 
the client. Nine times out of ten he says, “That’s just 
what I want. Go ahead and build it.” 


Although we appreciate that kind of enthusiasm from 
our clients, we believe that it is far better to discuss ex- 
hibit costs before starting production, than afterward. 


Working to a budget figure is to the advantage of both 
the exhibitor and the exhibit builder. It is far easier to 
bring the display and the budget into line in the prelimi- 
nary stage than it is after the assignment is in production. 
In the later stages, changes and revisions are expensive 





























al 
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in themselves and they can drastically affect the impact 
of the display. 

Budgeting and scheduling go hand in hand as two of 
the most important aspects of display production. To- 
gether they produce economical, effective results. 

Our best evidence of the success of this procedure is 
to be found in our records of repeat assignments from 
the clients we serve. 











WRITE for new folder “Sales-Producing 
Exhibits,” which illustrates and describes 
fourteen sales-stimulating GRS&W-pro- 
duced displays. 


co FR SS &. VV exhibits and 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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SPT SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Chosen best sales promotion idea for 
November, Wilkerson Week is a 
combined promotional-and-training 
program for distributors and jobbers. 
Consumer merchandising methods 
help make salesmen Wilkerson- 
SEES, TRAN OW RR Kit and caboodle . . Everything necessary for Wilkerson zone managers 


to conduct a ‘Wilkerson Week’ with individual jobbers is provided 
by Wilkerson Corporation for increased Wilkerson sales. 


volume in one area following campaign. 


Wilkerson brings sales training 


and promotion down to the jobber level 


dg@y The Wilkerson Corp., Engle- 
wood, Colo., a relatively small post- 
war company in the air products 
field, faced a problem common to all 
firms that market through distribu- 
tors and jobbers—that of vying with 
hundreds of other manufacturers 
for the attention of distributor per- 
sonnel. 

Sales manager Don Benner de- 
cided to take advantage of an obvi- 
ous void in the air products field. 
Almost no manufacturer in this in- 
dustry provided really practical 
planned sales programs to jobbers. 
Mr. Benner began putting together 
such a program of jobber education 


to be scheduled, at their conveni- 
ence, by Wilkerson’s 36 zone man- 
aging distributors for their own per- 
sonnel and the 300-odd jobbers 
through whom these distributors 
sold. The result was Wilkerson 
Week. 


Consumer tactics . . And what is 
Wilkerson Week? In a_ broad 
sense, it’s a technical training course 
in basic pneumatics—but with a 
difference. The difference js the use 
of consumer merchandising tech- 
niques in providing distributors 
with information and sales aids on 
Wilkerson products. Such _tech- 


Live model . . As salesmen gather 
around, Mr. Benner (center fore- 
ground) gives demonstration of 
Wilkerson air filters, regulators, 
lubricators and drain in action. 
The demonstrator unit is part of 
the display equipment supplied by 
the Englewood, Colo., firm for its 
Wilkerson Week training pro- 
grams. 


niques include humorous but effec- 
tive slides and recordings for an 
audio-visual teaching program; 
counter posters; door and window 
decals; lapel buttons; desk title 
nameplates; sales seminar invita- 
tions and product demonstration 
displays. In short, items that would 
stimulate interest in, and build en- 
thusiasm for, Wilkerson and _ its 
products. 

A basic ingredient of Wilkerson 
Week, and, in fact, of Wilkerson’s 
whole program for improving dis- 
tributor relationships, is a color- 
coded catalog with simplified charts 
and diagrams, designed to provide 
inexperienced jobber salesmen with 
“experienced” answers to customer 
problems. Sales manager Benner’s 
philosophy: “We want to make do- 
ing business with us so darned 
pleasant, profitable and interesting 
that our distributors will like to buy 
from us more than from any other 
company.” 

Wilkerson Week is not a simul- 
taneous, country-wide promotion. 
Rather, it is scheduled in one sales 
zone by the Wilkerson zone man- 
aging distributor who works out the 
arrangements with and furnishes 





Does your 
advertisin 
agency 
Dig Deep }+ 
for Sales | 





The purpose of an advertisement is to 
convey an idea ..a sales idea. And, an 
advertisement’s effectiveness can be no 
greater than the effectiveness of this idea. 
Clever presentation, advertising gim- 
micks, or unusual illustrative techniques 
may attract attention .. even comment. 
But without a powerful sales idea, the 
advertisement must inevitably be a dud. 


Good sales ideas are not dreamed up in 
an ivory tower. They require a first-hand 
understanding of the problems and needs 
of the men who specify the product .. 
plus a thgrough understanding of the 
product itself and how it can solve the 
prospect’s problems. 


Be sure your advertising agency digs 
deep . . to uncover the essential facts 
that will enable it to come up with bright, 
fresh, and above all, powerful sales ideas. 


We shall be pleased to tell you how we 
uncover the facts to develop strong sales 
ideas for our clients’ advertising. Our 
telephone number is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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Benner is November winner 


Don Benner ®@ After his graduation from Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, in 1941, Mr. Benner joined Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. He became their youngest buyer dur- 
ing his six years there. In 1948 he joined the sales staff of 
Lincoln Engineering, Detroit, where he became industrial 
sales manager, moving to Denver in 1957 to take his pres- 
ent position as Wilkerson's general sales manager. 








props for all the jobbers in his 
area who want to conduct a Wilker- 
son Week campaign. Thus the per- 
manent displays and props can be 
rotated around the country when 
requests come from other territories. 


Standard procedure . . How does 
a Wilkerson Week work? Accord- 
ing to the procedure prescribed on 
the Wilkerson Week brochure sent 
to jobbers to pique their interest, 
here are the ground rules: 

Four weeks before the date of 
the sales seminar, which kicks off 
each promotion, a Wilkerson Week 
kit is ordered from the factory in 
Colorado. before the 
promotion begins, a mail campaign 
is opened, to jobbers and _ their 
salesmen, with self-mailers sup- 
plied by Wilkerson. When returns 
on these are in, the zone managing 
representative sends invitations to 
those attending the sales seminar. 
These are about the size of a dol- 
lar bill, and are printed in green 
ink, presumably to suggest that at- 
tendance at the seminar will re- 
sult in more dollars. As an added 
incentive to attend, the invitations 
are numbered for a drawing to be 
held at the meeting. 

If this meeting is held on a Mon- 
day or Tuesday, the rest of that 
week is “Wilkerson Week.” If it’s 
scheduled for Wednesday or later, 
the “week” runs from Wednesday to 
Wednesday, etc. 

Preparation for the sales meeting 
includes having on hand a slide 
projector, screen, a 33 1/3 RPM rec- 


Two weeks 


ord player, blackboard, eraser, 
chalk, scratch pads, pencils and 
ash trays. At least a %4-horsepower 
compressor with tank, or a hose 
from a regular compressor to the 
demonstration area, is also needed, 
to operate the working display 
model of Wilkerson products. 


Humor makes the points . . The 
recorded lecture and synchronized 
slides are supplied with the Wilker- 
son Week kit, and insure that all 
sales meetings are uniformly con- 
cise and effective. The slides em- 
ploy cartoon art to explain some 
basic technical aspects of com- 
pressed air systems, and the appli- 
cation of Wilkerson products. 

At a particularly successful Wil- 
kerson Week staged by the ®. C. 
Neal Co., Buffalo, New York, a zone 
managing distributor, Wilkerson’s 
Don Benner was on hand person- 
ally to give the sound-slide pres- 
entation and lead subsequent dis- 
After the slide lecture, 
guests received an explanation of 
the new color-coded catalog, with 
more detailed information on the 
functions of Wilkerson filters, regu- 
lators, lubricators and drains. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the 
ways in which Wilkerson products 
meet the needs of customers. 

Two large displays formed the 
basis for additional discussions. One, 
a large, three-panel, self-lighted 
display showed actual Wilkerson 
units mounted in a schematic air- 
line. Removable cutaways made it 
possible for salesmen to examine 


cussions. 


Continued on page 142 








One of a series on 
niedia evaluation 


JEpth 


in editorial strength 


a measure of the publication you need to 


SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


Editorial product decrees soaring, wheeling flight . . . or 
silent, earthbound tombstone... for every advertisement 
you produce. Your ads trumpet up and down the land, or 
crawl weakly about the somber, gray graveyard of lost 
readership, depending largely on the editorial product 
of the publications in which they appear. 


In your own plumbing-heating-cooling media evaluation, 
Domestic Engineering urges that you yourself compare 
not claims, but actual issues. Lay the publications side 
by side. Study them personally, from every angle, in the 
mental context of a reader, not an advertiser. 


Do this... and see with your own eyes exactly why plumb- 

ing-heating contractors pay to read Domestic Engineer- put 

ing while receiving as many as 15 free publications. DEpth 

Do this . . . and discover why Domestic Engineering has i Spe 
won 16 of the 19 editorial excellence awards presented to 

plumbing-heating-cooling publications by the Industrial 

Marketing/A.1.A. Annual Editorial Contest program. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Do this . . . and know firsthand the editorial vigor that 
gives muscle, sinew and voice to every advertisement 


which your company schedules in Domestic Engineering. 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


Editorial strength .. . has made Domestic Engineering the 
first media choice of more manufacturers than any other 
publication in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. Want 
copies of D.E. for your own side-by-side test? They're 
yours for the asking. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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GROWING 
WITH CROW 


Mr. C. Russell John 
son is president of 
the Union Lumber Co 
of Fort Bragg and 
San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The Union 
Lumber Co. and the 
Johnson family have 
been inseparable for 
75 years. Mr. John- 
son's grandfather and 
father preceded him 
in the top job at 
Union and built it up 
to be one of the top 
umber organizations 
U. S., producing primarily redwood 


C. Russell Johnson 


Johnson has building 

nion and recently announced the acquisi- 
tion of 35,000 acres of timberlands and var 
mills from the Pacific Coast Co. A 
industry affairs, Mr. Johnsor 
of the California Red 


continued 


US 
ways active in 
s currently president 
wood Associatior 

Mr. Johnson & solid example of the 
dependence placed by leading lumbermen 
and plywood men on C. C. Crow Pub. 
worlds largest lumber and plywood pub 
shers. He and his Union Lumber Co. have 
been subscribers to many of the Crow lum 
ber and plywood market reporting publica 
tions tor many years: 

Crow's Weekly Letter—27 years (char 
ter subscriber) 
Crow's Lumber Digest—23 years 
uyer's & Seller's Guide—1!4 


Freight Calculator—l4 years 
Crow Price Reporter—!3 years 
Crow's Western Equipment & Timber 
News—3 years 
Crow's Week y Plyw > 
(charter subs) 
When lumbermen like C. Russell Johnson 
they turn to 


d Letter—2 years 


need marketing ntormetion 
Crow, which provides the only complete 
umber and plywood market intormation as 
: top advertising media. 

ays: ‘Impressed by the ed 

Crow's Lumber Digest, we 

gular advertising campaign and 

very pleased with the results. A 

the Crow or 


janization has been a big help to us for 


subscription record sh 


many year 
WHY ADVERTISE IN CROW'S LUMBER 
DIGEST? 

What make +t different? Here are some 
cl reasons: 

|--Reader nfidence. Crow lumber and 

d market reports have been the 

rid for nearly 40 years. 

Crow Lumber Digest 

umbermen and plywood men 


trusting Crow. Market re 


n marketina 


nda ober reader 
imber/piywood 


rther ntormation 


u please contact 
C. C. Crow Publications, 
115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland 4, Ore 
CAp to! 6-467! 


THOSE WHO GROW 
SELL THROUGH CROW 
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. » Continued from p. 140 


the units during the discussions. 

The other display was a working 
Wilkerson demonstrator. Units could 
be seen in operation, giving sales- 
men firsthand knowledge of how 
they worked. 


Follow-up .. The morning after 
the meeting, according to the bro- 
chure plan, counter 
door or window decals are in- 
stalled, and strips of literature 
stickers dispensed to the secretaries 
for use on letters and quotations 
for the rest of the week. All these 
items remind the viewers or re- 
cipients to “Ask Us About Wilker- 
son Week.” Desk name plates, hu- 
morously identifying personnel as 
“Sales Manglers,” ‘“Stupidvisors,”’ 
etc., and backed up with another 
plug for Wilkerson Week, are set 
out on appropriate desks, and lapel 
buttons are distributed to those 
who attended the sales seminar, to 
continue keeping Wilkerson in the 
eyes and minds of jobbers, sales- 
men and customers. 

The Wilkerson zone manager also 
arranges to work with the jobbers’ 
salesmen for the rest of the week, 
for on-the-job consultations. 

The R. C. Neal Co. felt its Wilker- 


posters and 


Two-way conversation Don Benner 


sales seminar put on by the R. C. Neal Co., 
sales manager Paul Brown, on the phone at left 


right 


son Week campaign was successful 
in a number of ways. Sales per- 
sonnel were better able to show 
customers how Wilkerson units 
could meet their problems. At the 
same time, the Neal management 
could gear its sales program to the 
advantages of the Wilkerson line. 


Success story .. Proof of the pro- 
motion’s success was the sales rec- 
ord for the three months following 
the Buffalo meeting. For these three 
months, sales of Wilkerson products 
in New York State were double 
what they had been for the whole 
preceding year. 

Don Benner’s philosophy of mak- 
ing it easy and pleasant to do busi- 
ness with Wilkerson seems to have 
borne fruit. Distributors and job- 
bers have written in saying, “This 
is the right program”... “Wilker- 
son Week does the job of educating 
the jobber that other firms preach, 
but don’t carry out.” a 


Gives ‘rain check’ if customer 
turns down lunch invitation 


Salesmen of AMP, Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa. manufacturer of electrical 
terminals and electronic compo- 
nents, have the perfect answer to 
customers who refuse luncheon in- 
vitations. When told, “T’ll take a rain 


ee 


demonstrates telephone technique, at 


Buffalo zone managing distributor. Neal 
is taking the part of the customer, 


asking about a problem in basic pneumatics. Mr. Benner, playing the jobber repre- 


sentative, points out the questions that need t 


be asked of the customer in order 


to recommend particular Wilkerson units to solve an air problem 
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ral ne OF METALCASTING 


Lea S LS without good & sutfictent ronson. 


. the only do-something magazine in depth about 
the technological explosion in metalcasting. 





. exclusive coverage in depth about new 
techniques and processes, research, industry 
trends and news. 
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I'll be back . . AMP rain check serves as | MUST 

th bial foot in the door, offeri 

ak oe sa Beebaeni be ae THE MAGAZINE FOR 
MRE NRT 


pany’s sales representatives. 


check,” the salesman presents the MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 


customer with an AMP rain check, 


guaranteeing the holder “lunch, ae 
dinner or drink (single/double/ ... markets and market opportunities are born 


triple).” within its pages . . . essential reading for 
The near-replicas of standard é i . 
baseball rain checks announce on progressive managements buying equipment and 


the back that “the host team guar- materials for modern operation. 
antees to play ball with the ticket 


holder . . . promises to offer no wild 
pitches . . . agrees to make as many 
assists as possible when in the 


field.” | GET THE FULL FACTS BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Copy concludes: “It is further | . .. Modern Castings creates marketing opportunities 
understood that any deviation from because it is the exclusive source of every new technological 
the above policy is not cricket.” In development in the industry. 
capital letters at the bottom are the ... More than 600 authorities of foundry thought and 
words, “Positively no orders re- technique are called upon as contributors. 
funded.” .. . Management of tomorrow—executives on the way up— 
build their futures on these findings. 


ON RIGHT TRACK . .. Modern Castings covers every foundry in the United States 
and Canada, a 64 billion dollar market. 


Sparton guests brave § | = asx FOR NEW MEDIA FILE FOLDER 
frigid box cars to L 
view new equipment 








+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

J 





Ever think of throwing a party in 
a box car on a cold January day in 
Detroit? Sparton Railway Equip- P osemnee, 
ment Div. of the Sparton Corp., « . @: modern 
Jackson, Mich., did just that, and the —@: 
affair was a howling success. 


Saale pe tin castings 


finements to the plan outlined above, 
including a take-home gift for each GOLF & WOLF ROADS - DES PLAINES, ILL. + VAnderbilt 4-0181 
guest of a toy railroad car loaded 
with liquid “fuel” to warm up any 
dampened or frost-bitten spirits (a 
miniature bottle of Ancient Age, that 
is). | 
The reason for the party: Sparton 

} 

| 


"Coca®® 


HAROLD E. GREEN, Managing Director 


oe SS 2:-9- 4.2; 22.2 O98 ©. 0 6 OSE 2 OS 6.8 4 2b CO CEO BEDE HA HO OCC 





} C. A. Larson & Associates Dwight Early and Sons : Don Harway 
} 254 W. 31st Street 221 N. La Salle Street ¥ 1709 W. Eighth Street 
New York 1, New York Chicago 1, Illinois : Los Angeles 17, California 


phone LO 4-4285 ® phone CE 6-2184 ’ phone HU 3-5141 


was introducing a new line of 
freight-car loading equipment—the 


Continued on page 144 
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DIRECTORIES 
doa 
SELLING JOB! 


“We find the directory very useful, 
particularly in determining where to 
buy new items, and establishing new 
sources of supply on other items.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“We are in the process of locating new 
suppliers for various parts on our out- 
board motors, therefore, the Conover- 
Mast book is referred to daily.” 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES 
Outboard Motor Manufacturer 


“We have found this directory very 
helpful selecting companies for new 
items.” 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Farm Equipment Manufacturer 


“Most helpful in locating new sources 
of supply.” 

SUPERVISOR 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“First source of information on poten- 
tial suppliers.” 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“Your Purchasing Directory is very 
helpful in locating suppliers, especially 
of new items that are needed as changes 
are made on the specifications of our 
finished products.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


“All sections of the directory are in- 
valuable and the addition of telephone 
numbers will facilitate our buying 
operations.” 
BUYING SUPERVISOR 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We constantly use this in connection 
with our engineering services for mak- 
ing recommendations on various equip- 
ment and machinery.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Consulting Engineering Firm 


“We refer to it daily for addresses and 
sources of manufacturers of special- 
ized products of industrial equipment.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY gives you the most industrial cir- 
culation. Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd St. New York 17. 
MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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Sparton Easy Loader, hereafter re- 
ferred to by its nickname, SEL. The 
equipment, according to Sparton, 
makes one-man box car loading a 
cinch, assures the safe arrival of 
loaded goods, saves time in unload- 
ing, and gives better utilization of 
box car space. 

January was chosen because it is 
a fairly dull month for industrial 
news in Detroit, which is buzzing 
with automotive news in spring and 
fall. It’s also the time railroads and 
shippers take stock of the past year, 
and make plans for the new one, 
with a bit of time to spare for in- 
vestigating new ideas. 

Advertising and public relations 
manager Joseph J. Graves, Jr., set 
up a four-day schedule, beginning 
with a press preview on Jan. 19, fol- 
lowed by three days devoted to in- 
troducing the system to traffic de- 
partment, automotive, and railway 
officials and regional shippers. 

Arrangements were made to bring 
two freight cars into the Fort Street 
Depot, one car fitted with the fully- 
adjustable SEL system, and the 
other with a standard system. 


CALLING CARDS GO DIMENSIONAL 


The cars were placed on a pas- 
senger track, where an overhang on 
the passenger ramp protected visi- 
tors against the elements. To further 
improve what could, at best, be 
called unfavorable viewing condi- 
tions, and at the same time inject 
some genuine “railroading atmos- 
phere,” each car was equipped with 
a Gandy warmer of the sort used 
by Gandy dancers to keep warm 
while they make track repairs. 

The Fort Shelby Hotel, just a 
block from the station, was a logical 
place for the guests to assemble be- 
fore the box car viewing, and for 
refreshments and question-and-an- 
swer sessions afterwards. Press kits 
were handed out explaining the new 
loading system, and Sparton’s presi- 
dent, John J. Smith, was on hand 
for a brief talk. 


Results . . The first day, devoted to 
the press preview, showed that of 
100 invitations sent to key publica- 
tions from coast to coast, 42 persons 
attended. Nearly all of the publica- 
tions ran articles on the new prod- 
uct. In addition, the Detroit news- 
papers and radio and tv stations 
gave the event extensive coverage. 

The second day of the show was 
scheduled for traffic department 


Continued on page 146 





Pop-up building . . To call attention to their new address and enlarged quarters, Sell- 
ing Aids, Inc., Milwaukee, designed and produced this dimensional calling card. When 
it is opened, a likeness of its new building pops up on the far side of North 4th Street, 


which cuts diagonally across the card, 


carrying the complete new address in 


white on the black street. The card is silk screened in blue, black and red. 








Half of this power plant is still 
being built. It will contain 
$1,234,000 worth of piping and valves. 


Whose piping and valves are they reading 
about in POWER ENGINEERING? 
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PD 
LARGEST 
COVERAGE of 


ALL 
BUYING FUNCTIONS! 





If you're selling purchasing 
agents, your sales message belongs 
in Buyers Purchasing Digest. 
BPD’s distributor-paid circulation 
of 46,841 among this group reaches 
almost 25,000 more than any other 
industrial publication. 


The remainder of BPD’s more 
than 80,000 circulation is aimed 
at the other 2 vitally important 
members of the buying team 
engineers and executives. Thus, 
complete saturation coverage of 
all buying influences is assured. 

These buyers read each BPD 
issue eagerly. In it they find 
latest information on tools, ma- 
chines, materials and compo- 
nents. Their interest is clearly 
shown by their requests for more 
information. Average number of 
inquiries per issue is 10,604. 

For maximum coverage of all 
buying functions, advertise reg- 
ularly in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. A-1257A 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 


URCHASING 


IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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personnel and other automotive of- 


ficials, the third for railway officials, 


and the fourth for regional shippers. 
Approximately 75% of the invitees, 
including railroad men from several 
hundred miles away, attended, and 
many brought additional company 
representatives. 

As for sales activity, it is more 


than six months ahead of a similar 


line of railway equipment intro- 
duced three years ago, and inquiries 
are being received daily. 


Rockwell's mechanical pollster 
surveys distributors at show 


A Rockwell automatic voting ma- 
chine was sworn into service by an- 
other Rockwell Mfg. Co. division, 
the Delta Power Tool Div., to do 
some on-the-spot market research 
at the National Hardware Show held 
in the New York Coliseum in Oc- 
tober. 


PRIMITIVE COMPUTER PROMOTES MODERN VERSION 


Sas! ae Pi ORE 


The system’s the same . . Hundreds of poc 


Distributors attending the show 
were polled by the machine at the 
Delta booth on what they felt would 
be the potential market for home 
workshop power tools in 1961. To 
encourage participation in the poll, 
they were also asked to vote on 
their choice of Nixon or Kennedy 
for president. 

The non-political questions in- 
cluded the distributors’ rating of the 
Delta exhibit, whether they expect 
a sales increase in 1961, the effec- 
tiveness of the division’s sales and 
promotional material, and the name 
of the power tool line they now 
handle. 


The results of the survey are to 
be compared with marketing data 
already compiled by Delta for 1961. 
Advance speculation is that 1961 
sales of stationary power tools will 
increase. This expectation is based 
on anticipation of a pickup in con- 
sumer durable business during ’61, 
and on Delta’s efforts to improve its 
distribution set-up. a 





ket-sized abaci (abacuses, if you prefer) like 


that shown above have been sent to engineers, along with booklets on how to use them, 
in the promotion of a new electronic programmer that operates on the abacus system 
of counting. Minichron, as the computer is called, was developed by Jordan Electronics 
Div. of Victoreen Instrument Co., Alhambra, Cal., and is used in missiles and auto- 


mated industrial processes. 





READERSHIP WHERE IT COUNTS 


{10 








General Motors Corporation 

Research -Laboratories 

12 Mile and Mound Roads 

Warren, Michigan 

Mr. C.F. Nixon, Head, Electrochemistry 

Department 

COATING _ it Dress ang Sronee & Cadmium & Chromium BW Copper Nickel Q& Precious Metals 
M%@ ANODIZING AND DYEING BH ELECTROPOLISHING 
CX CONVERSION COATINGS (chromating and phosphating) 
& Degreasing (Cleaning Of Pickling and Bright Dipping MM Barrel Finishing and Burnishing 
& Polishing and Buffing KM Abrasive Blasting 
& Lacquering and Enameling K) Baking MM Plastic Coatings BM Vacuum Coating 
© Het Dipping [) Ceramic Coating (% Waste Treatment J) Laboratory 


& CHEMICAL COLORING 


sic 2L11 Fin. emp 





Employer's or individual's Name Position 


Products Automotive 











*NOT INCLUDED: 


Readership figures for 

routed copies, file and reference 
copies of the industry’s 

most valued spokesman: 


METAL FINISHING! 


Mr. Cleveland F. Nixon—Head of the Electrochemistry 
Department of the Research Laboratories at General Motors 
Corporation’s Technical Center—has been thirty years in the 
field, and thirty years a reader of Metal Finishing. 

Many other key executives in numerous General Motors plants 
throughout the country and overseas are also regular 
subscribers—all part of what Metal Finishing 

means by 8,096 PAID CIRCULATION.* 


Top value must be bought. And the finishing field’s men in 
authority buy and pay for Metal Finishing each month! 

No give-away circulation can match the way Metal Finishing’s 
paid and routed circulation penetrates directly to these 
influential men—men who plan and organize, and who must be 
constantly alert to the best in progressive production 

methods in the finishing of metals and plastics. 

For accurate technical and practical 

reporting, authoritative editorial 

content and complete coverage of 

new processes and patents in the 

field, they rely on Metal Finishing, 

“The Bible of the Finishing Industry.” 


METAL FINISHING 


381 Broadway 


Westwood, New Jersey 
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Stored Energy in All i @ euectare 
These Breakers Mecns Better 
Protection at Lower Cost 


This Ohio Brass page scored highest among ali transmission and 

distribution equipment ads in its issue — and it rang the bell in reader 
response, according to these prospects. General Superintendent, Transmis- 
sion & Distribution Operations: “(The ad) allowed me to review what is known 
about the O-B arrester. | called the representative, and when he comes in 
1 will ask for engineering tests." Buyer, Purchasing & Stores: ‘| made a 
mental note of it, discussed it, and referred it to someone.” Transmission 
Design Engineer: ‘‘i was told to read this, and | referred it to someone.” 


Each page of this 4-page, 2-color GE insert topped all other switchgear 

ads in its issue — and it got action! Buyer, Purchasing & Stores: “‘These 
ads keep us aware of what is new. They are now able to ship (these breakers) 
on notice. We used to have to wait for orders. | made a mental note and 
discussed." Sub-station Operator, Generation: ‘‘— smaller than what we use 
(but) if you need a low-voltage switch, GE has them. | discussed it and made 
a mental note.” Manager, Top Management: “‘GE has this product, a spring- 
load, low-voltage breaker (that) can be opefated manually or electrically. 
1 made a mental note and filed the ad. We keep the magazines." 


Be Safer With 
NERGY Because... 





we Money With 
RATED STORED ENERGY 











GENERAL 9% ELECTRIC 


How ads start sales: 


Reader verbatim comments from Mills Shepard” Penetration” 
studies of the Jan. 18 and 25, and Feb. 15 issues of Electrical 


World show sales action in the making. 


OS SCPRG REET ROR hl abe 





This Line Material 2-color page found hot prospects everywhere. Asst. 

Purchasing Agent: ‘I sent for information and the factory brought a 
model out to show us.” Technical Asst. to Vice President: “(This ad) gave 
me ideas on where and how it might fit into commercial sales, and | filed it. 
| have use for it as a suggestion to customers." Asst. to President: ‘'| called 
the representative and he called on us." Operating Superintendent, Trans- 
mission & Distribution: ‘‘We think this is the answer to our load growth 
problems. | discussed it and plan to call the representative.” Buyer, Pur- 
chasing & Stores: ‘We think this is a good idea and have considered them... 
| called the representative and discussed it.” —_ 
New Developments Continue L-M Leadership 

_ This striking red and black ad got across fast with its message of in Underground Distribution Equipment 

prompt delivery of Sangamo meters. Engineer, Transmission & Distri- hs eo cee rates owes rs Mt wn 
bution Operations: ‘‘A better design that operates better under diversified . 
loads. We feel it could be adapted to our system. | discussed it and referred 
it to someone.” Division Meter Engineer: ‘I stopped to read the ad because 
this is my job. | made a mental note.”’ Meter Superintendent: “Meters are my 
line. | look for these ads above everything else. | knew about these meters, 
but it was interesting to me to read the text . . . tells of a standardized meter 
and the fast delivery they can give us on this product. It would reduce costs 
by reducing the number of types and sizes in stock, The rapid service they 
offer can be a very helpfui and money-saving factor.” 





ACCELERATED DELIVERY ON POLYPHASE METERS 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Verbatim reader comments from Mills Shepard 
“penetration” studies show that an average of one 
out of every five readers interviewed take some 
action after reading an ad. The above are samples. 


Note that some of these readers referred the ad to an 
associate, and some filed it. Some made a mental 
note, some discussed it, some called in a represen- 
tative. And some even ordered the product. But most 
important, all did something that could make a sale 
a little easier for one of your men in the field. 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


And that, after all, is the purpose of businesspaper 
advertising — to inform, interest, and motivate the 
reader to action which can shorten the distance to the 
sale. The verbatims above are proof that this can be 
done — is being done consistently by companies that 
know the simple trick: Set forth the strongest sales 
argument you can muster, back it with facts, and 
publicize it in the most effective, economical medium 
you can hire. 


That means Electrical World. 


in service to advertisers 
service to the industry 
reader preference 
utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


Covers the electric power industry completely 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








Advertising Volume 





Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- include all paid advertising—both classified and display ‘ 
dustry titles are alphabetical within each industry division. Publica E issues, (13t th r : re indicated by §. Same 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 40th annual MARKET DATA month volume fluctu y occur because of ‘'special feature 
i June 25, 196C issues, which 
ollowing figures must not be quoted or reproduced with Weekly, bi-weekly and : i ly publications usually 
ll publications listed are monthlies and have stand estimated volume for curre month becausing closing dates 
vertising pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals IM's deadline 


October/Volume 4.1% (in pages) under 1959 Year-to-date /Volume 0.9% (in pages) over 1959 


Page Percent Page Percent 
Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 








Manufacturing 15,642 7 : 3 Manufacturing 147,408 141,145 6,263 t+ 4.4 
Transportation 3,541 581 = hl Transportation 34,602 33,798 { 804 + 2.4 
Mining 685 74 #— 2 — 4) Mininc 7,206 7,299 33 1.3 
Petroleum & Gas 2,020 1,97 ~ 49: + 25 Petroleum Gas 18,930 20,2 4 1,344 6.6 
Constructior 7 4 iO 
1 4,9] 

Institutiona 3,815 3,965 

Government 642 601 
Export-Import 1,034 381 


Farm Eqpmt. Distrbn 21s 244 29 = RS Farm Eqpmt. Distrbn. 2,127 2,306 


Total 40,992 42,758 176 0C— «C1 Total 388,286 384,717 + 0.9 








tober P P -to-Dat -to- 
1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION — 1960 "1959 1960, 1959 1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) Octeer Beeee eee yet 








OPERATIONS Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distributior 
Year-to-date 

% change 


Manufacturing Industries 


Material Handling 
Modern Material 


Vestern 


Materia 
W 1 Mate 


Year-to-date 


Total 
* = 4 Packaging 
52 542 5 Consumer 
226 ¢ 97: indust 
158 fk Modern 
802 3950 70 Package 
ot 3 Year-to-date 


hanae 
ing 


1702 C 5.5 
326 632 90 Page change 349 
97 Power Generation 
Year-to-date 


+ 74 
Cs aaiean Total 2232 2141 


lisher’s correction 
ad units of volume originally 
n 10% x es, 1960: 4, 1959 


O Formerly named Industrial Laboratories 


B 19 
ei9 


50 


Design Engineering 
Design News bi-w 
, Total 1163 


Diesel Engine Ca 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


\ 1. Manufacturing - Petroleum & gas 8. Institutional 
c 0.3 ° : 
H 47 Total perations - Construction 9. Government 
Production 6. Food 10. Export-import 
— : . - 2. Transportation . Services & 11. Farms & 
Formerly named Electrical t ; ; 
my ag ot cma 3. Mining distribution fisheries 
O Five sues. 196 4 79°59 


l 
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They knew about it... why didn’t 1?” |& im 


It’s easy to single out the “man in the dark’”—the man 
who doesn’t read the News. 

He seldom takes the initiative. He contributes little to 
problem-solving sessions. He’s rarely in the picture when 
important decisions are made. 

But to the over 22.000 influential subscribers of Air 
ConbitioNInG, Heatinc & ReFRIGERATION News. there's 
not a shadow of a doubt about what’s going on in their 
fast-growing. fast-moving industry! 

These are the men whose daily activities make the weekly 
headlines in the News. They are equipment manufac- 
turers, consulting engineers and architects; service and 


installation contractors, dealer executives, distributors 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING & REFRIGERATION 


and field sales-service personnel. They are important to 
their industry, and they're important to ‘you. 

News readers rely on the only weekly newspaper of the 
industry for authoritative, current facts about residential, 
commercial and industrial air conditioning, heating and 
refrigeration. Beeause they're informed week-by-week 
of changing trends and happenings vital to their progress, 
they re equipped to act! 

Why not let the publication that does the most for the 
men who specify and purchase your kind of products 
and services do the most for you? 

Your News Representative has all the facts and figures 
you need to shed some strong light on effective, selective 


advertising in your most important markets. See him soon. 





' THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
Reaching these | Serving these 
450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


MARKETS FIELDS 


te. : 521 Fitth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9. e Air Conditioning | « Residential 


2 
: 134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. ag, eee 5 Creetddl 
LOS ANGELES: .....4710 Crenshaw Bivd., AXminister 2-9501. 7 


fous 


DETROIT: 450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924. 


e Refrigeration Industrial 
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1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) mes ee mate 


1. Manufacturing Div. (<con’t.) On Rig A me soo} 





PRODUCTION 
ee. Allied Products & Processing Industries 


Chem istry 


hange 4 2.4 
hangs t 326 Total 1549 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
ance Manufacturer (934x123, 
c10 ad units 

Ins lation 

Year-to-date 


Appli 


changs 


+ 9.2 
Page change + 102 


Electronics & Allied Industries 


Proceedings 
igndai 
Year-to-date 


ange 


ch + 8.2 
Page change + Total 1105 12760 11797 


B® 1960 totals issue not published in previous years 


@ Four issues, 1960 
Furniture & Fixtures 
edding 
Furniture Pr 
Year-to-date 


oly to- date 
Page chang i2 
@ Figures not received by press time 


Leather & Allied Products 


- 


est to- Gate 
ng 2.8 


Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 


Year-to-date 


7.5 
312 Total 456 


Metal Producing. poe oe 
} rican Machinist talw 3 


Year-to-date 


c + 6.0 
Page changes + Total 3647 3953 34804 
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® Formerly named American Machinist. Three is 
@ Four issues, 19¢ 5, 1959 
O Formerly named Tool Engineer 


a & Allied Products 


Year-to-date 
change + i 
Page change + Total 835 
® 1959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported. Five Issues 
1960; 4, 1959 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 
last World 
Jo urnal 
Year- to-date 
, change + 13.3 
Page change + 455 Total 


Printing & Allied Industries 
I Monthly (41/2x61/, 
rican Printer and 
Lithogr ap he 
Printing ene: zine 
Printing Production 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Rubber Products 
Rubber 
@ Rubber or] 
Year- to- date 


65 
s not received by press time 


re Clay & Glass Products 


r Re 


Mode rn 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
Textiles; Apparel 
J rican [ 


World | 
Year-to-date 


Page 





October Pages Pages-to-Date 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Transportation Services 
iti Weld (uy 


Year-to-date 


cnange 


Aircratt & Space Vehicles 


D> 
OD > 


No~ ww 
DOD ws 

=“ OYOW| © 
COfunNi os 


change 2.8 
Page chanas 872 


®@ Figures not rece 
@ 1960 year-t 


Total 2610 


ntinued on page 154 





The building materials merchandiser 
has become the dominant force in light 
construction... 

comprising 55% 

of the market.. erase Ys a> i 

building 175, 000 has oo RY 

homes a year... financing and selling 
materials for 585,000 additional homes! 
This progressive building materials mer- 
chandiser audience has been created by 
American Lumberman’s Dealer Sales 
Control Program. DSC dealers average 567 
more volume...sell broader lines of prod- 
ucts...and more of them...than the average! 
Effective with the January 2, 1961 issue, 
American Lumberman will 
become BUILDING MATERIALS 
MERCHANDISER 1n name as 
well as fact... pointedly reflecting the 
transition of progressive dealers into 
building materials 
merchandisers... American _ 
further pinpointing Lumberman 
this new market it @QO® 


helped to create. | 58:monroest. chicago 3 
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October Pages Pages-to-Date 


2. Transportation Div. (con’t.) 1960 1959 1960 1959 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


4. Petroleum & Gas Div. (con’t.) 1960 


1959 1960 1959 








Automotive Equipment & Services 
tive News (w (101/4x141/, 2 189 =1811 


juct News & Jobber News 
340 §=62531 


201 2370 
45 420 
126 1405 
80 809 
131 1190 
43/4x63)/, 7 56 692 

111 1022 

149 1465 


Tew to-date 
change + 7.9 
Page change 1202 1173 #11817 


@ Five issues, 1960 


Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 


Marine 


4, 1959 


Engineering/Log 
Year-to-date 
% change 4.2 Page 


Motor Freight: Warehousing 
l Journal 
Transportation 
(1/9 page 
Year- to- date 


& Stores 
Signal ing & Communications 
= 
, Track & Structures 


chases 


Year- a date 
0.5 
21 Total 


issues, 1960; 4, 1959 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
@® Modern Passenger Transportation 
e@School Bus Trends (bi-mc 
Year-to-date 

% change + 1.3 

Page change + 25 Total 34 22 246 221 
@ Formerly named Mass Transportation which included special section called ‘’Schoo! 
Bus Trends which became a separate bi-monthly publication December 1959 
Fioures for 1959 do not include volume in “School Bus Trends’’ section 
€ 


ee preceding footnote 





3. MINING DIVISION Oto ereed 71958, 1960,” 1959 





es Industries 


4.3 
108 Total 


@ 1959 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction. 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 
Mechanization 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 


OCK 


Year-to-date 


Total 268 2874 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION tbe: Pages, Pages-to-Date 





Petroleum Industries 


BOil & Gas Jou 


Petroleum 


oWat 
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Year-to-date 


7.3 
Page change Total 1720 
BS Oil & Gas Journal. 1959 tot 


centennia 
o Petroleum Week Four : 
a _ World Petroleum. 1959 to 


this year 
Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas Marketing 


W 


Year-to-date 


change 


Total 300 


1645 16425 17708 


nuary special industry 


326 2505 2566 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION Octo ese teal 





Construction Materials earn 


Year-to- aun 
, change 


4 22 
Page changes + Total 424 


Building Construction 
American 1 


Total 1222 


Total 3535 


r) 


442 4371 4277 


1347 11746 12110 


2 BND mee “ap tee td eee 

SAD vDw—oO - 

FS = 000 & 
10DOON 


5 on x 


2653 
1024 


4025 42062 42898 





How to buy 
a pig 
in a poke 


Picking an advertising agency is often like buying 
a pig in a poke. 

You don’t always know for sure what you've 
bought until you get it home and out of the bag. 
By then it may be too late and you have to live with 
your purchase—sadder, and perhaps wiser—until 
youre able to make another move. 

Best way we know to buy a pig in a poke—and 
be satisfied with the contents—is to find out all you 
can about the man who’s selling it. 

And this is probably the best way to buy an 
agency too—once you’ve narrowed the field down 
to a few logical candidates. 

Getting to know the men who run the agencies— 
not only management people, but those who’d work 
on your account as well—can be a vital measure- 
ment. Yet it is one that is frequently neglected. 

To do this effectively, you have to get past the 
“packaging” —past the fancy presentation, the “new 
business”’ stratagem and the polished phrase. 

The only way we know to do this successfully, is 
to talk to these advertising men at length and in 
great detail. Talk to them as if they were applying 
for a major job in your company—which, in essence, 
is just what they’re doing. 

You'll want to know how these men see them- 
selves and their function in your marketing opera- 
tions... what their approach to advertising prob- 
lems is... what their business ethics are. 

You'll want to evaluate their creative ability and, 
equally, the degree of maturity with which they 
will season their creative output. 

And, of course, you'll want to know about their 
experience (not necessarily on your type of prod- 


uct) and how they will bring that experience to bear 





on your business, how quickly they will grasp the 
essentials of a marketing problem and evolve real- 
istic solutions for it. 

We'd welcome an opportunity to talk with you 
about your advertising needs. Or, perhaps you'd 
rather start by talking, or writing, to any of the 
companies we serve. If so, we’d be glad to send you 


our client list. 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO + TORONTO 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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Institutional Markets 


Total 276 2856 2813 
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“AGGCORDING TO The RON AGE...” 


In the nine months of last year’s steel strike the Iron Age was quoted some 9149 times 


IRON AGE 


in the nation’s press.* And it didn’t surprise anyone. For when the media we all depend 
on need metalworking information, they depend on the Iron Age. A wonderful tribute to 
editorial authority, it also speaks well for the kind of service Iron Age provides its own 
a chilton publication 


readers. And editorial service to readers is the best service a magazine can render 


advertisers. *Clippings only. Actual mentions estimated to be in excess of 35,000. 
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Medica! & Other Health Services @ 1959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, not being 
ze : published in 1960 
nic : @ 1960 year-to-date figures reflect correction of previously reported figures 
O Eleven issues, 1960; 10, 1959 
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Ses Mo. 


SHECK AND BASS ALONG 


HERE’S WHAT MAKES INDUSTRY'S 
NO. 1 PRODUCT NEWS PUBLICATION! 


BROADEST MARKET COVERAGE .. . now more than 86,000 
copies (Total Distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
in all SIC groups. 


MORE ADVERTISING RESULTS .. - annual volume of sales 
azing 120% in last 5 years «+> and 
No seasonal slump in 








leads increased an am 
is up another 17% in 1960 to date. 


N.E.D. reader response. 


MORE PRODUCT ADVERTISING . . - leads all other product 
me of advertising. 
MORE NEW PRODUCT NEWS .. . more complete new 
product descriptions than any other industrial publication. 
Only verified new products of established companies are 


announced. 


oncom 


EASIEST-TO-READ EDITORIAL FORMAT .. -° simple, time- 
rmat based on extensive Editorial Study of readers. 


news publications in volu 


saving fo 
Now widely imitated. 


MOST EFFICIENT SALES-LEAD SERVICE . . 
easy reader-advertiser communication and carefully 
ofitable sales follow-up. 





screened for pr 


SEND 
FOR LATEST DATA FILE ; [ PenTon | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


An : i Ew 
“i up-to-date picture of industry's m 
ee om and most active buying group “i 
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ook for, how they like it presented. Also UIPMENT 


contains latest data 

on N.E.D. m GEST 
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: wre proof of readership and siietis 
= aap ge in all industrial sadia. P — 
se New Yardstick for Evaluating S © 
ective Industrial Publications.'’ ae 
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flirect... 


entry into the petroleum industry's 
sanctum of engineers and associated 
buying influences. This is the prime 
purpose of PE’s Four-Book Plan... . 
to let the subscriber SELECT the edi- 
torial HE wants . . . and to let the 
advertiser SELECT only the coverage 
HE needs. 


This straight-to-market format goes 
far beyond routine business paper 
mechanics . . . takes your sell through 
the barrier of irrelevant circulation 
. . . knocks only on the right doors! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER — Drilling/Producing 
PIPELINE ENGINEER « PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER for Management 
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Gold Mailbox 





OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


IBM unit takes top 


direct mail award 


# International Business Machines’ 
Data Processing Div., New York, 
has won the top direct mail award, 
the Gold Mailbox trophy of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association. 

The award was presented to W. 
H. Simpson, IBM’s advertising and 
sales promotion manager, by Rob- 
ert F. DeLay, DMAA president, at 
the association’s annual meeting in 
Miami Beach. 

The winning campaign consisted 
of six mailings, to the presidents of 


The winner! . 


ture,’ theme. The first mailing (left) was a black walnut tray, 
with the first tile in place, and a richly embossed brochure 
The brochure promoted fully integrated data processing sys 
tems and explained that if the recipient banker inserted the 


. IBM’s award-winning campaign consisted of six 
mailings, based on a, ‘With IBM, you get the complete. pic 


the largest 500 banks in the country. 
Purpose was to promote fully inte- 
grated data processing 
Theme of the campaign was, “With 
IBM, you get the complete picture” 
(see accompanying photos). 

The winners were: 


systems. 


@ Direct’) mail campaigns — Abbott 
Laboratories; American Foundation 
for the Blind; Bank of America: 
Business Week (McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.); Cessna Aircraft Co.:; 
Chevrolet Motor Div. of General Mo- 


mural. 


can be hung on a wall or it can be used as a free 


tors Corp.; Degeillustreerde Pers, 
N. V.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; Esso Standard Div. of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.; Gateway Trans- 
portation Co.; Gaylord Container Div. 
of Crown-Zellerbach Corp.; General 
Electric Receiving Tube Divy.; Gen- 
eral Motors Truck & Coach Div.; 
Globe Wernecke, Inc.; International 
Business Machines Data Processing 
Div.: International Paper Single Serv- 
ice Div.; Lake Forest College: Lobster 
Restaurant; Mack Truck; Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme Div. of Merck & Co.; 
Mica Insulator Div. of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co.; National Broad- 
casting Co.; Northwest Orient Air- 
lines; Office Overload Co.; Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer Div. of MeGraw- 
Edison Co.; Purex Corp.: Sales Com- 
munications; Sanforized Div. of 
Cluett-Peabody & Co.; Schering Corp.; 
Southwest Photoengravers 
tion; Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; Talon, 
Inc.; Trans-Canada Air Lines; TV 

vontinued on page 164 


Associa- 


five tiles being sent with the next five mailings, he would have 
the tray shown at right. The tiles depicted the six most impor- 


tant aspects of the Arabic culture, which introduced the numer 
al system to the West. The tiles are translucent, and the tray 


tanding 
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ARE YOU REACHING THE ENTIRE 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 


RYAE 


2-WAY BREAKDOWN 
OF CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
DEALER SALES... 


IT SHOWS WHO 
BUYS EQUIPMENT 


Sources: Surveys by Associated Equipment 
Distributors and Conover-Mast. 


Vital point of any selling cam- 
paign is to reach contractors of all 
sizes — the many small firms as 
well as the few large ones. 
That’s because smaller contractors: 
¢ Buy more equipment per 
employee. 
¢ Buy more equipment in propor- 
tion to yearly contract volume. 


¢ Buy more equipment in total. 


SMALL CONTRACTORS 


Surprising, isn’t it? But con- 
tracting is an unusual business, 
not like most other industrial 
fields. Here there are no mas- 
sive customers to dominate the 
market. 

What you find is a complex of 
tens of thousands of companies. 
Most of them modest in size, 
family owned, and operating in a 
local area. 


SURVEY DATA SHOWS SMALL FIRMS MAKE TWO-THIRDS 
OF CONTRACTOR EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


No. of Heavy 
Contracting 
Firms* 


Contractor Size E 
(employment) 


Total 
Employment 
in Group* 


Total 
Annual 
Equipment 
Purchases 


Annual 
Equipment 
Purchases 

per Emp. 





36,000 


‘Up to 49 


480,000 


X $1,340 $643,000,000 





MEDIUM SIZE 


50-249 4,800 


550,000 X 


$448 $246,000,000 





- LARGE 
250 and over 


450 370,000 


X $325 = $120,000,000 





TOTAL 41,250 


1,400,000 


$1,009,000,000 





*Wholly or partially in heavy construction operations. Analysis by 
Conover-Mast from County Business Patterns, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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GOVERNMENTS 22% 


MINING, LOGGING 


sant? 


INDUSTRIALS, UTILITIES 


RIPPERS. Small contractors own 1.61 per 100 
employees; medium-size firms, 0.37; large 
firms, 0.31. 


For successful selling to contrac- 
tors you should: 


1. Maintain contact with medium- 
size and large firms for multiple- 
unit sales. 


2. Put more effort into reaching 
the small firms whose single-unit 
purchases add up to contracting’s 
mass market. 


Advertising to the proper bal- 
ance of large, medium-size, and 
small contractors is the most 
effective way to help your local 
dealers. 








REMEMBER: Groups outside of contracting make up other half of market 





People who sell construction 
equipment — the local dealers — 
know that half of every sales 
dollar comes from outside of con- 
tracting. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT. Owned by 64% of 
contractors, 84% of materials producers, 75% 
of county governments, 80% of loggers and 
miners. 


The same type of machine used 
by contractors often finds heavy 


use by government units, utilities, 
strip miners, materials producers, 
loggers, and many other groups. 
And these latter customers share 
the same basic needs and problems 
as contractors. 


To dealers, it’s all one big market. 
The buyers are simply consumers. 
What they do with the product 
makes no difference from the 
sales point of view. 


Alert manufacturers aid their 
dealers by advertising to the en- 
tire construction market—not just 
bits and pieces of it. Their aim is 
to get across the sales message to 
every group that can use the 
product. 

Recently, Conover-Mast and 
Ross Federal Research Corp. con- 
ducted a highly detailed survey of 
the inventories of 2,069 organiza- 


tions (all sizes) using construction 
equipment. The following result 
is typical: 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Customer Groups Percent of Units Owning 





Contractors 

Producers of Materials. . . . 
industrials, Utilities 
Logging, Mining 
Municipalities 

Counties 


For complete statistics on this 
and 137 other products, write for 
your copy of How to Blueprint the 
Market for Construction Equip- 
ment and Materials. It’s free for 
the asking. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT covers all buying groups 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
started 11 years ago with a simple 
but potent idea: toserve all groups 
that buy equipment and related 
products. We’ve been thriving on 
that basis ever since. 


Other magazines may specialize 
in parts of the market. But no 
other covers the entire market the 
way CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
does. 


DUMP TRUCKS. Owned by 70% of contractors, 
92% of city governments, 91% of counties, 
87% of materials producers. 


Take contractors for instance: 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
reaches more contracting firms 
of all sizes 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
saiphetain 1: tabonaes 

Roads & Streets 22,255 
Construction Methods 15,202 


Source: Data released by the magazines named 


Then examine our personnel 
coverage in the non-contractor 
buying groups: 


28,000+ 
25,001 


Municipal Governments. . 3,696 
Other Governments .. . . 5,390 
Producers of Materials. . . 3,605 
Mining, Logging, etc. . . . 3,135 
Industrials, Utilities, etc. . 3,025 
SDR 0 RRL REPS OREBRE AM 


With this breadth comes qual- 
ity. Local equipment dealers hand- 
pick the readers of CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT — based on their own 


sales contacts. Only the men who 
make buying decisions can get on 
the list. 


Advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT is your quickest way 
to reach the entire construction 
market. Try it, and judge by re- 
sults. 





Construction 


IN BF 
Equipment 


MAGAZINE 
205 East 42nd St. New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Move Products Fastest 
with the Wood Field's 
Fastest 
Moving Publication 


30.4% increase - Advertising Pages 





In the first nine months, 1960. adver 
rtea r In 
austria WOOD 


& WOOD PRODUCTS moves faste 


tisina v ne fiaqures rer 


Marketina show that 


ding WWP_ 4495 


Wood & Wood 


Products 737 565 30.4 


(Total Field includes all publications listed 
in the October, 1960 issue, Industrial Mar- 
keting, under heading Lumber & Wood 
Products; Forestry plus Furniture Produc- 
tion magazine. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
has absorbed two other field publications ef- 
fective May, 1960.) 


25% increase-Circulation (ABC) 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS' ABC 
Publisher's Statement, 6/30/60 


QUESTION: Dox 


c A 


WwooD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


4 Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicage 3, iil. 
Financial 6-7788 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 161 


Guide; Upjohn International Opera- 
tions: West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 


Low budget (under $5,000) mail cam- 
paigns—Allied Chemical Corp.; Chev- 
rolet Motor Div. of General Motors 
Corp.: Colorado State Advertising & 
Publicity Dept.: Direct Advertising 
Co.: Direct Mail Club of Detroit; 
Eul Mfg. Co.: Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Co.: General Electric 
Clock & Timer Dept.; A. C. Leslie & 
Co.: Leslie Creations; Maskill Hard- 
ware: Olin Mathieson Packaging 
Div.; Rubberset Co.; Sloss & Brittain; 
United States Testing Co.: WRVA 
Radio. 


House Publications, internal—Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; A. & M. Karagheu- 
sian; Elli Lilly & Co.; New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Publications, external—Abbott 
Laboratories: Aluminum Co. of 
America: Chevrolet Motor Div. of 
General Motors Corp.: Deere & Co.: 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div. of General 
Motors Corp.;: Dodge Div. of Chrysler 
Corp.: Factory Insurance Association; 
General Electric Co.; General Motors 
Diesel: Johnson Motors Div. of Out- 
board Marine Corp.: Eli Lilly & Co.; 
National Concrete Masonry 
tion; Roche Laboratories; E. F. 
Schmidt Co. 


House 


Associa- 


Campaigns—Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Knipeo Inec.: Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Western Div. : 


Y.&Y. Publishing Co. 


Financial & 


Letter 


stockholder —reports— 


SEPTEMBER 1e60 


MANAGING | 
‘ PREVENTIVE 


Alpha Portland Cement Co.; INA—In- 
surance Co. of North America. 


Buckley new chairman .. Also 
at the Miami meeting, Earle A. 
Buckley, president of the Buckley 
Organization, Philadelphia ad agen- 
cy specializing in direct mail, was 
named DMAA’s chairman of the 
board. He succeeds S. Arthur Demb- 
ner, circulation manager of News- 
week. 

Mr. Buckley is author of “How to 
write better business letters,’ and 
“How to increase sales with let- 
ters,” a new book which is sched- 
uled for publication during the early 
part of next year. 


Direct mail up . . The DMAA es- 
timate of direct mail dollar volume 
for the first six months of 1960 is 
$1,031,644,595. This 7.3% in- 
crease over a like period of 1959, 
when estimated direct mail volume 
reached $960,709,967. 


is a 


Donnelley buys Gillette, 
also adds Scranton book 


= Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.’s 
Magazine Div., New York, has pur- 
chased Gillette Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, publisher of Roads & Streets, 
Caminos Construccion Pesada, 
World Construction, Rural Roads 
and Street Engineering. Purchase 
price was between $1.5 million and 
$2 million. Donnelley has also 
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CHEMICAL TREATMENT and FINISHING page 78 


New look . . Six months of editorial restyling at Textile World, New York, a Mc 
Graw-Hill publication, has resulted in this modern cover (left). Old cover is at right 
Inside of book has more editorial color, larger body type and restyled layouts. 








Alice 1n Numberland 


CHAPTER IV 


MARANA LALLA 


The Art of Balance 


... The Knight fell heavily on the top of his head exactly in the 


path where Alice was walking. 


“I hope no bones are broken?” 


“None to speak of,” the Knight said ...“The great art of riding, 


as I was saying, is—to keep your balance properly...” 


Proper balance in direct selling and advertising is impor- 
tant, too! Publications used to carry your sales message 
should be in tune with your sales objectives and markets. 


Rather than detail here a wonderland of superlatives or a 
numberland of statistics, we ask you to take the time to 
talk to your PRODUCTION representative—or write us 
direct for details on how PRODUCTION can help you. 


You'll be impressed with the exciting “firsts” and “onlys” 
in circulation policy, the challenges made regarding read- 
ership, and the effective balance of market penetration! 
PRODUCTION is probably the most effective industrial 
magazine in America today. It can prove to be an excit- 
ing supplement to your direct sales efforts in 1961—and 
at no increase in cost! 
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PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 
Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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What is 
VV ige tale ilal-1 lalate Beg 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Where do you find 
yNigm tale lial) te ag 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


What do Air 
Engineers work with? 


| 
Their tools are many: air mov- 

ing systems, heating and cool- 

ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 

3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
Air Engineers? 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGINEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MU. 2-1928-9 

LaSalle St., 

FR. 2-8643-4 

450 W. Fort St., 

WO. 2-0924 

4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


134 S. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News Publication 
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bought Modern Highway, previous- 
ly published by Scranton Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Gillette Publishing will continue 
its operations from Chicago, as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Don- 
nelley, and Halbert Gillette will re- 
main as manager of the Gillette 
group reporting directly to E. A. 
O’Rorke, vice-president in charge 
of Donnelley’s Magazine Div. 

Donnelley now has 23 publica- 
tions, making it the fourth largest 
business and professional publica- 
tion operation in the country. 


Sales quotas liked, wanted 
by distributors: Dix 


# Approximately 60% of the dis- 
tributor-readers of Construction 
Equipment are now being furnished 
with sales goals by at least some of 
the manufacturers whose lines they 
carry, according to the results of a 
survey conducted by Conover-Mast 
Publications, New York. 

Arthur H. Dix, Sr., C-M’s research 
vice-president, said that 103 dis- 
tributors replied to the survey; 
that nine out of ten distributors who 
get sales goals were in favor of 
“fair sales goals.” He added that 
about half of the distributors that 
were not furnished sales goals want 
them from their principals. 


and 


IT’S NOT QUITE FINAL 


ABC board okays 
plan to analyze 
unpaid circulation 





# In a major break with tradition, 
the board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has 
tatively approved a plan for analyz- 
ing the unpaid portions of its busi- 
ness paper members’ circulations. 

The plan was presented at a board 
meeting preceding the ABC’s 46th 
annual meeting of members in New 
York. 

The plan (IM, October, p. 
involves two audit statements. One, 
essentially the the blue 
statement now being used, would be 
for publishers using free distribu- 
tion solely to promote paid sub- 
scriptions, and would show only the 


ten- 


209) 


Same as 


total quantity of unpaid distribu- 
tion. The other, optional statement 
(on ivory stock) would be available 
to publications with “fixed 
circulation—circulation going to the 
same recipients, in the publication’s 


free” 


field, for at least six months. 

The ABC by-laws and rules com- 
mittee now is putting the plan into 
formal language and will present it 
to the board for a vote at the Dec. 
7-9 board meeting. If 
unanimously, the plan becomes an 
ABC rule. If approved by a ma- 
jority, it will be voted upon again 
at the board’s March 8-10 meeting, 
and if it 
approval, it becomes a rule. 

Although several business papers, 
notably those of McGraw-Hill, have 
ABC 


spokesman told IM the chances for 


accepted 


again receives majority 


expressed reservations, an 
adoption of the plan are “excellent,” 
and that if the plan is accepted, the 
ABC hopes to have the new form 
available for June 30 statements. 

At the ABC membership meet- 
ing, Alan Wolcott was named ex- 
ecutive vice-president, succeeding 
James N. Shryock, who has retired. 
William R. Farrell, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., was reelected a director 
and chairman of the ABC board. 

In the 
Thomas B. Haire, Haire Publishing 
6. the 
board and will be succeeded by Ed 
Henderson, Business News Publish- 
ing Co., Detroit. 


business paper division, 


declined renomination to 


7 


‘Steel’ workshop dramatizes 
emotions in industrial buying 


® Ignorance, indifference, inertia 
and fear on the part of industrial 
But, sup- 
these resist- 


kind 


buyers stifle many sales. 
pliers can overcome 
the 


amount of advertising. 


ances. with proper and 
This was the lesson to be learned 
Steel 
workshop.” Half-day workshop ses- 
sions were held in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and New York. Approximately 
350 attended each. 
Each workshop consisted of: 


from magazine’s “marketing 


1. An explanation of the size of the 
metalworking market by Walter J. 
Campbell, editor of Steel. 

2. A film dramatization of the var- 
ious emotional resistances by tv 
comic Jonathan Winters. 

3. A detailed explanation of how 


ntinwue n page |6t 
inu n pag | 

















IS 
THE 


SPOT. » » This picture will give you a pretty fair idea 


of your sales target at any manufacturing plant. The bullseye 
is your sale. Note: There’s no one man standing on the spot. 
Many men, all around the rim, must be in your sales sights. 
Specifically, the men who manage plant operations, with vary- 
ing titles and talents, but sharing the responsibility of running 
the plant, and buying what’s needed to keep it running. And 


that’s about everything from nuts and bolts to machine tools 








and hand soap. Over 70,000 of these men pay to get FACTORY 


every month. It is the only businesspaper published exclu- 


CTOR 


MPANY 3 west 


sively for them. 


ft! 





YOUR 
message 
gets 
inside the 
$6.5-Billion 
ceramic 
field 
FASTEST 





The Bulletin is the one ceramic maga- 
zine that provides complete coverage 
of the field both horizontally and ver- 
tically. It is the official organ of the 
Ceramic Society, and as 
“bible” of 


are management 


American 


such is the ceramists, 


whether they men, 


production people or researchers. 


AND CB's circulation tops 7,400... 


largest paid circulation in the 


field! 


the 
Get the full facts on Ceramic 
Bulletin, and on the ceramic field as 
an industry market... request your 
copy of “Scope and Size of Ceramic 


Production in the United States.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 
We €ramic 
4 ulletin 
c> a 


AMherst 8-8645 
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| advertising can be used to overcome 
| these 
| Sawyer, vice-president of Marstel- 
| ler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 

4. A talk on how personal selling 


resistances by Howard G. 


| can change needs to wants, by G. 
| Herbert True, vice-president of Vis- 
| ual Research. 


Steel is published by Penton Pub- 


lishing Co., Cleveland. 


| Dan Long named ad manager 


/@0O. A. “Dutch” 


for ‘IM’ in New York 


= Daniel J. Long has been promoted 


| from the New York sales staff of 
| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

tising Age to eastern 
manager 
| and Advertising Requirements. He 
| will work out of the New York sales 
| office 


and Adver- 
advertising 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


| Drake, Hitchcock merge; 


‘Dutch’ Feldon in charge 


# Drake Publishing Co., Chicago, 
and Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
Wheaton, IIl., have merged; and a 
new board of directors has been 
named. The new board consists of: 
Feldon, 
president of Drake and new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 

® Robert C. Van Kampen, former 
president of Hitchcock, new board 
chairman. 

@ John W. Allyn of A. C. Allyn & 
Sons, a financial house. 

@ Peter G. Peterson, executive vice- 


former 


president of Bell & Howell. 
e Edward P. Madigan, partner in 
the Chicago law firm of Madigan & 
Thorsen, and new secretary of 
Hitchcock. 
® Daniel J. Donahue, 
dJent of Susquehanna Corp. 

Other corporate officers of Hitch- 
cock are V. C. Hogren, executive 
vice-president, and J. M. Gustafson, 


vice-presi- 


treasurer. 


‘Paper Sales,’ all paid in past, 
adds 3,800 controlled readers 


= Paper Sales, published by David- 
son Publishing Co., Duluth, Minn., 
has added 3,800 controlled readers to 
its previously all-paid circulation of 
5,400. 

Davidson also announced that 
Audit Bureau of Circulations mem- 
bership will be dropped and that 
application will be made for audit 
by Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation. 

With the circulation increase, ad- 
vertising rates will be raised from 
$385 to $460 on a one-time black- 
and-white page. 


European business paper rep 
gets three big U.S. accounts 


= Chilton Co., Petroleum Publish- 
ing Co. and Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp. have named new 
United International Industrial 
Press their publisher’s representa- 
tive. 

London-based UIIP was organized 
by Max Holsinger, formerly generai 
manager of World Mining, a Miller 
Freeman publication. 

Working on a retainer-plus-com- 


: Thanks for coming . . O. A. ‘’Dutch”’ Feldon, new president and chief executive officer 
4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio of Hitchcock Publishing Co., addresses members of Rockford Advertising Club at 


dinner meeting following the club’s tour of Hitchcock's facilities in Wheaton, III. 





mission basis, Mr. Holsinger will 
represent the following publica- 
tions: 
@ Chilton’s Electronic Industries, 
Food Engineering and Iron Age. 
® Petroleum Publishing’s Oil & Gas 
Journal, Oil & Gas Equipment, Pe- 
troleo Interamericano and Oil & 
Gas Journal International. 
¢ Simmons-Boardman’s Interna- 
tional Railway Journal and Inter- 
national Marine Engineering/Log. 
Under the UIIP setup, the par- 
ticipating publishers will have sales- 
men assigned to their accounts, and 
these salesmen will file call reports 
directly to the publishers. 


McKenna named publisher of 
Chilton’s ‘Marine Products’ 


# Chilton Co., Philadelphia, has 
named Robert McKenna _ publisher 
of Marine Products, to be launched 
in January. It is Chilton’s 19th pub- 
lication. 

The new publication is aimed at 
manufacturers of and dealers in 
marine products that are sold to the 
consumer, including boats, motors, 
engines, accessories, equipment, etc. 
There are about nine other national 
trade publications serving this field, 
and many regional publications. 

In addition to Marine Products, 
Mr. McKenna is publisher of Chil- 
ton’s Electronic Industries and 
Product Design & Development. 
William Barber, editor of Product 
Design & Development, is to be ex- 
ecutive editor of Marine Products. 


Two KM4&G clients win top 
Cleveland ti Club awards 


# Clients of Ketchum, Macleod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh, won two of the 
top six awards in the Cleveland tf 
Club’s industrial advertising contest. 
The two are Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp. and NATCO Corp., both of 
Pittsburgh. 

Competing for awards were com- 
panies and their agencies in Ohio, 
western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and eastern Michigan. 

The other four winners are: Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Miniature Lamp 
Dept., Cleveland, and its agency, 
BBDO; Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, 
Pa., and its agency, Duffy, McClure 
& Wilder, Cleveland; Libby-Owens- 
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Paperboard Packaging provides the 


writership 


that produces the 


readership 


that influences the 


leadership 


among the men who comprise the big 
dynamic paperboard packaging market! 


@ With business publications, the opposite from general 
media, influence runs contrary to bigness! Deep influence 
and quality are related to content . . . frequently unrelated 
to quantity. Writership has maintained Paperboard 
Packaging’s stature in its giant industry. This means quality 
readership among important prospects . . . the leadership 
which creates today’s and tomorrow's dynamic 

paperboard market. Readers on the way to 

leadership are a link to the future. 


Paperboard comprises the lion’s share of the 48D y 


great packaging industry. If you ae 


wish to share in its dynamic 


south ask or Paperbound — PADELDOALA 


Packaging’s “Plan for 


Total Marketing.” = k l 
@ Pac aging 


ACK AGING 
parPensoarD © 
163. 200,000,000) 


Board Products 
Publishing Co. 
Dearborn 2-6870 


, AML OTMEm WOOD .st¢ 
here Ss how PACKAGING ees Piastic semis. 016 
($1,890.000.000, 


big it is = | 


METAL Cans 
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RESULTS 
COUNT 


The ninth edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 

Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
4 copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s market data sheets, a three- 
way analysis of Canadian industry, 
showing size of establishments, 
production values, and estimated 
1961 expenditures on plant, ma- 


chinery and equipment. 








Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely 


about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


messages 
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Ford Glass Co., Toledo, and _ its 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland; and B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, and _ its 
agency, Griswold-Eshleman  Co., 
Cleveland. 


Putman resigns from NBP; 
drops annual ad awards 


= Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
a long-time member and _ staunch 
supporter of National Business Pub- 
lications, has resigned its member- 
ship in NBP. 

In another, unrelated move, Put- 
man has decided to drop the Put- 
man Awards for outstanding in- 
dustrial advertising, which it estab- 
lished in 1947. 

In a memo to employes, Russell 


L. Putman, 
that the company resigned from 
NBP because, “NBP is no longer 
serving the best interests of spe- 
cialized business magazine publish- 
ing nor the best interests of pub- 
lishers like ourselves, as NBP’s 
principles and policies have served 
in the past.” 

As for the Putman Awards, Mr. 
Putman explained that many per- 
sons tended to confuse the awards 
with annual awards given by the 
Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers. He added that the awards 
were not comparable. He said, “The 
Putman Awards did a splendid job 
during a period when ‘performance 
in advertising’ was in a shadowy 
area. During that period 
awards contributed greatly to the 


president, explained 


these 


entire cause of better planning and 
better performance in business pa- 
per publishing. That job has been 


done.” 


Specialized business papers 
not fully utilized: Buehling 


# What good are all the keenly 
honed, specialized selling tools of- 
fered by the specialized business 
press today? “To make use of them 
to the full,” says Norman D. Buehl- 
ing of Fensholt Advertising Agency, 
“the advertiser must know each of 
his markets thoroughly. Unfor- 
tunately, not every advertiser (or 
agency) possesses this knowledge.” 

Speaking at National Business 
Publications’ Chicago Regional con- 
ference, the Chicago agency presi- 
dent said that too many advertisers 
do not know who is influencing the 
sales of their products in each spe- 
cialized area, by size of plant and by 
geographical location. As a result, 
many advertisers are not taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to tailor 
their ads to the interests and knowl- 
edge of the select groups. 

He added: “What is wrong with so 
many of our advertisements? Pri- 
marily, they are created by men 
who have not taken the time or the 
trouble to get the necessary market 
facts and to think the problem 
through. As a result, the advertise- 
ments they produce frequently have 


the wrong objective or the wrong 
appeal. 

“How can we correct this? By 
sharpening our copy and appeals to 
each special situation in each spe- 
cial field.” 


Other speeches . . Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Advertising is long-term 
investment says Christian 


e “It has been our observation that 
over the past several years most 
aggressive and modern industrial 
firms are not building their adver- 
tising and promotion budgets on the 
basis of this year alone. They are 
building both 
range budgets. 
“They are, in effect, preparing 
one, two and sometimes five-year 
budget programs, which realistical- 
ly project into the future the re- 
quirements for future communica 
tions and promotion efforts. 
“Actually, advertising budgets 


short- and_long- 





BOARD 


Shipboard officers are vital to Sales. 
They recommend, requisition and 
use marine products. Yet they are 
isolated from salesmen. 

Shipboard officers or their com- 
panies pay for 4,963 shipboard sub- 
scriptions. (Marine Engineering/ 
Log reaches more shipboard officers 
than any other three marine maga- 
zines combined! ) 

Advertising in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log reaches shipboard and 
shoreside executives...sells both 
vital influences. 


only one 
blankets both 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG —30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 








should not be prepared on the basis 
of just this year. They should be 
prepared on the basis of how many 
years an advertiser expects to stay 
in business. 

“When there isn’t any industrial 
business, advertising probably can’t 
create it. If you maintain your ad- 
vertising and your selling efforts or 
even increase it, of course, you 
stand a better chance of getting 
what little business may exist in 
any given recession year. But, that’s 
not really the question. The real 
question is; How many years do 
you expect to be in business? 

“Do you believe that a recession 
is going to end some time and that 
sooner or later the business curve 
starts up and keeps going? If you 
do believe it, if you plan to be in 
business when it does, then this is 
the answer to your question about 
cutting the budget: Every ad you 
run now is an investment in the 
reputation and recognition of your 
company and what you make. 

“You may not be interested in 
capturing a share of a non-existing 
market, but you've got to be in- 
terested in capturing a share of the 
minds of the people who will some 
day once again be buying. So look 
at budget-setting on both a short- 
and a_ long-range Twenty 
years from now your company may 
have an entirely different line of 
products, but the investment you 


basis. 


make now and continuously in your 
reputation for value and _ integrity 
is long-term insurance for the suc- 
cess of any new product you may 
develop.”—Richard C. Christian, 
President, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, at meeting of To- 
ronto AIA chapter. 


Buchar urges U.S. marketers 
to go after foreign business 


e “Personal experience in a num- 
ber of foreign countries leads me to 
believe that U.S. business firms are 
not aggressively seeking outlets for 
their products. While admittedly our 
products may in some cases be 
higher priced, the prestige and 
knowledge that they are American 
is a potent factor in the sale of U.S. 

goods. 
“The variety and depth of foreign 
demand for U.S. products is such 
Continued on page 172 


Marine Engineering/Log is read by 
the shoreside executives of 99.5% 
of all companies operating vessels 
of 75 net tons and over...plus the 
technical men who design, con- 
struct, convert and repair vessels. 

It is the one publication that 
blankets both the shoreside and 
shipboard influences of the marine 
market. 

That’s why advertisers run more 
pages in Marine Engineering/Log 
than in the next three marine publi- 
cations combined. 


MARINE 
ENGINEERING/ 
LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
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PROJECTS 
ANYTHING 


FROM 
A SOLID OBJECT 
TO A 
PRINTED PAGE 
. . . WITHOUT 
PREPARING 
A SINGLE SLIDE 


NEW BESELER 


VU-LYTE IZ 
provines Instant, NO) COST tarce screen visuats 


FOR .. . SALES MEETINGS, PRESENTATIONS, EXECUTIVE MEETINGS, 
PERSONNEL TRAINING, SALES PROMOTION, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS, REPRODUCTION OF ART OR ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 


Find Out Now How 
Beseler VU-LYTE II 
Lets You ‘Select and 
Show” instantly 
without preparing 
slides. Write for 
complete illustrated 
information. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Thanks to the miracle of the new Beseler VU-LYTE I] Opaque 
Projector, you're ready—in minutes—to make a profession- 
al visual presentation without the delay and expense of 
preparing slides. Take almost anything opeque—put it in 
the projector and it’s on the screen—in full color, 10 times 
bigger than life, even in partially lighted rooms. Projects 
directly from solid objects, magazines, newspapers, books, 
charts, maps, photographs and advertising layouts. It’s also 
an ideal tool for engineering and art departments—projects 
sketches, blueprints, paintings, etc., to any size desired for 
painting or drawing directiy over enlarged image. 

Beseler VU-LYTE II, the most widely used opaque pro- 
jector in the world has exclusive features available on no 
other projector including: Feed-O-Matic Conveyor Belt that 
crank feeds continuous copy .. . High Luminosity Optical 
System for bigger, brighter images . . . Built-in Projection 
Pointer that produces brilliant, sharp arrow anywhere on 
screen . . . Rugged yet lightweight construction, weighs 
only 33 pounds, a truly portable instrument. 





CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
221 South 18th St., East Orange,N.J. 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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that almost any marketer is poten- 
tially a foreign marketer.”—An- 
thony J. Buchar, International Ac- 
tivities Director, Chicago Field Of- 
fice, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, at 
meeting of Chicago Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. 


Long-range planning is 
‘hot’ subject: Appley 


e “There has been much talk in the 
past about long-range planning, but 
little was done to implement it until 
recently. A decade ago corporation 
presidents were so little interested 
that an AMA program scheduled on 
long-range planning was cancelled. 
A recent planning meeting was 
inundated with reservations. We en- 
larged the meeting room three 
times. More than 900 senior execu- 
tives attended. 

“Now even small business has 
undertaken long-term planning. 
Also, small business has become 
acutely aware of the relationship 
of profits to sound management. 
Three years ago there was virtually 
no demand for small business sem- 
inars. In the past year AMA pro- 
vided them not only in New York 
but in Chicago and Los Angeles. 
They drew participants from all 
over the country.”—Lawrence A. 
Appley, President, American Man- 
agement Association, at New York 
AMA meeting. 


Sell your salesmen on 
selling, says Smith 


e “Sales management must have 
great and sincere respect for the 
salesman’s position in the world, if 
salesmen are to recognize the dig- 
nity and worth of their profession. 

“Management must substitute a 
feeling of self esteem for the public 
image of the salesman. The sales- 
man, asking what stature he has 
in the public image, comes face to 
face with a bitter truth, that the 
public image of the salesman is not 
one of which we should be proud. 

“In the public mind, the brilliant 
engineer is one who _ constructs 
great bridges and towering sky- 





scrapers and sends rockets booming 
to outer space. The picture of the 
brilliant surgeon is that of a tired, 
patient man bending over an op- 
erating table, the epitome of noble 
service to mankind. 

“But when the public thinks of 
a salesman I am more inclined to 
believe that they may envisage the 
man who sold them a used car with 
a bad transmission or the clerk who 
didn’t care whether they bought or 
not, or the salesman who sold a suit 
of clothes that didn’t really fit. 

“Management must recognize that 
a company’s first customers are its 
own salesmen, and must accept the 
responsibility of selling its own or- 
ganization on its own worth. If we 
in sales management are unable 
to sell our own organization on the 
value of the sales job in its own 
right, then we have either failed to 
sell the thing in which we say we 
believe, or we simply do not be- 
lieve in the thing we have to sell.” 
—Robert R. Smith, Sales Director, 
Film Dept., Du Pont, at National 
Industrial Conference Board’s an- 
nual marketing conference. 


Here are excerpts from other 
talks at the NICB conference. 


Help salesmen plan 
selling time: Mabley 


e “The job of the modern salesman 
encompasses many duties involving 
the use of a variety of skills; but, 
most of all, salesmen must develop 
the ability to plan their time usage 
properly in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of modern selling. 

“Many salesmen have mastered 
the techniques of selling and possess 
the principal attributes of a good 
salesman, yet they still perform 
far below their potential because 
of poor time management. Most 
salesmen spend less than 25% of 
their time in actual sales interviews, 
with the remainder of the time be- 
ing devoted to a multiplicity of 
sales-supporting activities. 

“Before the salesman can plan 
time expenditure properly, his job 
must be defined. The importance of 
a written job description cannot be 
over-emphasized as a primary step 
in developing better time usage. 
After the various portions of the 
salesman’s job have been deter- 

Continued on page 174 











this is a 
catalog 


page 
It contains the details (speci- 
fications, descriptions and il- 
lustrations) necessary for an 
electronic engineer and_pur- 
~ chasing agent to make a buy- 
—— ae ing decision, 


ALAMBDA.,.. 


— 





this is an 
electronic 
engineer 


He is about to make a deci- 
sion. He is comparing catalog 
data on many available makes 
of a specific type product sO 
that he can specify or buy. 


this is 


eem 


It contains 916 pages of cata- 
log data—the products of 570 
manufacturers. What’s more, 
it organizes this catalog data 
into 52 product sections—each 
a marketplace for a_ specific 
type of product. 

This is why 56,000 engi- 
neers and purchasing agents 
reach for eem first when a 
buying decision is to be made. 





Make sure your catalog data is in its 
appropriate eem product section! 


Catalog in 


eem 1961 


(closing date space reservations, Dec. 15, 
1960; complete plates, Feb. 1, 1961) 





° Reserve space and submit 
SAVE 5% copy before Dec. 15, 1960. 











x4 eem -Electronic Engineers Master 60 madison ave. + hempstead, n. y. 
other publications: Electronic Products Magazine; The Radio-Electronic Master 
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fx EDITORIAL 
PROGRAM 


READER 
RESPONSE 


IA/VE offers more than 21,000 
readers and its many advertisers 
the best meeting ground to con- 
sider and discuss ideas and prod- 
ucts related to Industrial Educa- 
tion. 


IA/VE's positive editorial pro- 
gram consistently generates out- 
standing reader-interest and 
reader-action . every issue 
generates over 12,000 sales-mak- 
ing inquiries. (Recent surveys 
document actual sales: 1 out of 
2 to 2 out of 3 product inquiries 
result in sales.) 


IA/VE can expand your market 
by creating sales for classroom 
use today . . . sales in industry 
tomorrow. 


SEND FOR IA/VE SURVEYS 
DOCUMENTING THE SALES 
POWER OF ADVERTISING 
INQUIRIES 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
& VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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mined, they can be rated in terms 
of importance and an estimate made 
of the proper allocation of time to 
each of them. It is then possible to 
study the salesman’s activities in 
terms of an average work month 
and to check his actual time expen- 
diture in relation to the job as de- 
fined. With this information on 
hand, steps can be taken to help 
the salesman plan his time most 
effectively. 

“Careful analysis of salesmen’s 
time expenditure has proved to be 
a most effective device for improv- 
ing the self-management skills of 
salesmen at all levels of capability. 
Full consideration should be given 
to the possibilities of this valuable 
management tool in every progres- 
sive sales management program.’— 
C. R. Mabley, Jr., President, Island 
Creek Coal Sales Co. 


Specific objectives key to 
effective promotion: Clark 


e “At Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
we long ago rejected the dreamy 
idea that the objective of advertis- 
ing can blandly be stated as ‘in- 
creasing sales.’ That’s too general 
a statement to guide administration 
of a 30-man department, supervise 
two advertising agencies, and al- 
locate a seven-figure budget to 
products of several divisions. 

“We must know specifics before 


ABP’s “sales how” . 


a word of copy is written or a line 
is drawn on a layout pad. We de- 
termine at a marketing meeting of 
department heads two basic things: 
what we have to sell; who is going 
to buy it. On the basis of a given 
job to be done, and its weight with- 
in the over-all marketing structure, 
we set a budget for a campaign.” 

Leonard H. Clark, Marketing Man- 
ager, Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Stolk gives ‘bench marks’ 
for long-range planning 


e “This busines of setting future 
marketing goals can, at times, be 
a very ‘iffy’ thing. But, that is one 
of the strongest reasons why I think 
none of us can afford to treat long- 
range market planning as a step- 
child. 

“I feel very strongly about it. 
This, for me, is a top-priority job 
for marketing management. 

“In this connection, the right 
bench marks, as I see them for 
those of us working at developing 
useful long-range marketing ob- 
jectives, include these five key rec- 
ommendations: 


i. “Be darn sure you know what 
your long-range marketing objec- 
tives are. Take some pains to iden- 
tify them, to pinpoint them in spe- 
cific terms. 


2. “Be sure all your long-range 
marketing objectives are subject to 
constant review. Check them out 
against customer plans—against the 
larger world forces operating in the 


Yontinued on page 17€ 


. Associated Business Publications’ annual ‘’sales how’’ session in 


New York resulted in this get-together of (I-r) G. A. Bradford, advertising and sales 
promotion consultant, General Electric; W. R. Klein, advertising sales manager of Elec- 
trical World; John R. Emery of Chemical Engineering; and W. D. Littleford of Bill- 


board Publishing. 





You will find its rich, dull coated finish 
ideal for printing ANNUAL REPORTS 


as well as other company literature. 
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POLYCHROME Dull Coated Book offers so many assets to 
the balance sheet of good printing that its selection for use in Annual 


oe Reports (and other literature) practically insures the best reception. 


Financial World's yearly Note how clear and legible the numerals, text and halftones appear 

selection for ‘‘Best in 

Reports” for 1959 is the to you on this insert. That's because POLYCHROME was especially 

Rochester Gas and Electric 

Corporation Annual Report developed to make the printed page easier to see, read and study 

— a Merit Award Winner ee ; . 

announced in the June 29 under artificial light. POLYCHROME presents all printed matter to best 

issue — Printed on Poly- ’ a a . 

chrome Dull Coated Book. advantage because its smooth, dull surface eliminates the distortion 
and eye strain of light bounce and glare. In addition, its texture and 


! 
IN COLORS, TOO! finish are impressive and lend a feeling of value, substance and 
Choose from India, Pink, Ivory, Blue, ; : A : . . 
Green, Canary, Tan or Gray — Basis richness to any printed piece. POLYCHROME in white, or a choice of 
80# or, white — Basis 70-80-100. 
Write for complete Portfolio Kit of 
plain and printed samples. 


attractive colors, offers a wide range of presentation possibilities — 


including advertising for direct mail. 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER COMPANY 


appleton, wisconsin 


THIS INSERT PRINTED BY OFFSET ON POLYCHROME—25X38-100 
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-~-- DIRECTORY ISSUE? 


How do YOU use the 


MARKET DATA and 


. . . Ever thought how many different ways Industrial Mar- 
keting’s MARKET DATA ISSUE can be used? Here are a few 


of the countless ways readers have used this Directory . . . 


© MARKETING 


To identify and select “‘new markets’’ for established products 

To select test markets 

To identify specific buying influences within a given market 

To evaluate relative importance of respective markets for a given prod- 
uct 

To match markets with media serving that market 

As a source of additional market data currently available 

To plan product research and development—within a given market 


© ADVERTISING 


To select appropriate media for coordinated ad campaigns 

To compare media covering the same market 

To prepare preliminary ad budgets 

To schedule copy and art deadlines, based on media closing dates 

To determine copy slants most appropriate for reaching specific markets 


@ SELLING 


To prepare sales forecasts 
To estimate sales quotas 


To map sales territories 
To locate sales weaknesses 


® PROMOTION 


To prepare mailing lists for publicity releases 
To prepare speeches 
As a source of presentation and ‘or display materials 


Industrial Marketing 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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market today—against the thinking 
of your associates—and against the 
knowledge gathered by strategical- 
ly placed employes in constant con- 
tact with markets, customers, and 
business trends. If you find that you 
don’t have the right formula, have 
the courage to change your mind. 


3. “Don’t be afraid to indulge in a 
little crystal ball gazing. I think we 
can safely admit, without fear of 
hurting any feelings, that a long- 
range marketing objective is acom- 
bination of crystal ball gazing and 
a roundup of educated judgments. 
Future marketing objectives must 
be in practical alignment with cur- 
rent economic, political, social and 
business trends—but the alignment 
should be salted with a smattering 
of imaginative thinking. 


4. “Be sure to check out your long- 
range marketing objectives against 
the obvious and foreseeable pitfalls 
that are peculiar to your industry. 


5S. “Be sure your lines of commu- 
nications are adequate. Management 
must acquaint all of its key per- 
sonnel at all levels—some of whom 
may be remotely related to man- 
agement—to be aware of the im- 
portance of attaining these market- 
ing objectives. Nothing happens un- 
til every one involved understands 
what your objectives are—and how 
they are to be implemented. 

6. “Be sure to assign specific re- 
setting 
long-range marketing objectives. 
Some one top management man must 
be made responsible and account- 
able for planning, 
results. Very often, and this is par- 


sponsibilities when your 


execution and 


ticularly true of large organizations, 
the tendency is to let a project be- 
come everybody’s business—rather 
than giving the assignment of quar- 
terbacking the problem to one in- 
dividual.”—Robert C. Stolk, Sales 
Vice-President, Canco Div., Ameri- 
can Can Co. 


Need editorial gage for 
business papers: Daub 


e “It is not our job to buy adver- 
tising pages. When I buy them 
they’re only white space. What I’m 





really buying is editorial pages, and 
I'd like to see them a lot better 
than they are, because if they are 
better, I know I can count on more 
attention for the ad pages I have 
to fill. 

“It is imperative that some means 
of evaluating editorial performance 
be developed—and I don’t mean the 
kind of ‘evaluation’ we get now from 
your sales staffs; I won’t go for 
that.’"—William Daub, Advertising 


vontinued on page 178 


Meeting dates 





Nov. 12-13 National Federation of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, central states meet- 
ing, St. Louis. 


Nov. 13-16 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Nov. 14 National Business Publications, 
San Francisco regional conference, 
Jack Tar Hotel. 


Nov. 16 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, fall conference, Hotels Am- 
bassador, Chicago. 


Nov. 17 National Business Publications, 
Los Angeles regional conference, 
headquarters to be announced. 


Nov. 18-19 Advertising Federation of 
America, 8th district conference, Hol- 
iday Inn, Madison, Wis. 


Nov. 30 American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, east central regional 
meeting, Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 


Dec. 13 Association of National Adver- 
tisers, workshop on gaining sales force 
and trade support for your promotional 
program, Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 28-30 American Marketing Associ- 
ation, winter conference, Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis. 


Jan. 19 Association of National Adver- 
tisers, workshop on advertising evalu- 
ation, Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Feb. 1 Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, midwinter conference, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 14-15 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, cooperative advertising work- 
shop, Hotels Ambassador, Chicago. 


Feb. 16 Business Publications Audit an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York. 








Gardner Displays’ PLANNED IMPACT programming 
provides better exhibits for less money. PLANNED !MPACT 
is Gardner's concept of plan-ahead programming . . . 
integrating plans, budgets, design, construction and traffic 
control to achieve the greatest sales impact at the least 
expense, before the largest potential audience. 


Gardner has prepared PLANNED IMPACT programs for 
many of the country’s leading exhibitors, with 

outstanding results. May we show you how a PLANNED 
IMPACT program can make your exhibiting more effective? 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
477 Melwood Ave. * MAyflower 1-9443 1937 W. Hastings St. « TAylor 9-6600 


DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. « Lincoln 4-2030 41 East 42nd St. © MUrrayhill 7-2621 


PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
830 Land Title Bidg. « LOcust 8-5395 
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describes the market for business 
automation and data processing: 
Just 3,000 firms or govern- 


ment presently 
using computers. 


agencies are 


Most of the punched card 
and tape equipment in use to- 
day is in the offices of approxi- 
mately 8,000 firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these organiza- 
tions, there is a management 
team responsible for decisions 
pertaining to business auto- 
mation. 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


exclusively serves this specific 
function throughout all industries! 


IF you are further interested 
in just who comprises these 
business automation buying 
teams, and just how they are 
classified by SIC groups... 


IF you would like an authori- 
tative, revealing insight into 
this dramatic market... 


contact the nearest MBA office. 


i) MANAGEMENT axa 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III 
DEarborn 2-3206 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
MUrray Hill 2-2373 
266 So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco. EXbrook ?-4073 
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Manager, Sun Oil Co., at New York 
meeting of Society of Business Mag- 
azine Editors. 


Here are excerpts from other 


telks at the SBME meeting. 


Advertisers, editors should get 
together, says Wilt 


being 
editorial 


e “Salesmen are too often 
designated to explain 
competence and 
vertisers. It would help enormous- 


programs to ad- 





Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


ly if buyers had far greater direct 
contact with editors.’—Harold A. 
Wilt, business paper media buyer, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Editorial quality is what 
counts, says Buchwald 


e “It is not important whether a 
book is staff written or contributor 
written or whether the material 
comes from public relations people 
or other sources. 

“The criterion on all editorial ma- 
terial should be the material itself, 
it.’"—Elias Buch- 
vice-president, 


not who writes 
wald, executive 


Burson, Marsteller Associates. 








'Sterns elected president 
of Boston AIA chapter 


|. C. Frederick Sterns of Dickie- 
| Raymond has been elected president 
|of the Boston AIA chapter. 

| Other newly elected officers in- 
}clude Morris Silverman of Sanders 
Associates, first vice-president; Paul 
Schratter of General Electric Co., 
Gilbert A 


|second vice-president; 


== * 


news 


Cummings of Market Forge Co., 
secretary; and Malcolm Choate of 
Cory Snow, treasurer. 


Allebaugh appointed AIA 
media vice-president 


# Frank I. Allebaugh, president of 
Gaylen E. Broyles Co., Denver ad- 
agency, has been ap- 


Continued on page 180 


vertising 


Panel Discussion 


AIA hostess . 


. Adrienne Nadler, the “‘belle”’ 


of the Milwaukee AIA chapter, pre- 


sents a welcome bell to four guest panelists at a chapter meeting. The panelists are 
(l-r) Gene Wedereit of Chemetron Corp; Phil S. Griffin of Electric Light & Power; P. D. 
Allen of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., and John A. Priebe of Reincke, Meyer & 
Finn. Adrienne is with Hoffman-York-Paulson-Gerlach 





many parts 
has a 
rubber man? 


Reach the total man... 
in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products...or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 


How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 
for their subscriptions. 


The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 
more advertisers continue to buy more pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field...any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Ask your R/A 
representative 

for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 
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$100,000 


or 


less 


Over half of our accounts invest 
less than $100,000 a year in ad- 
vertising. However, these clients 
are all growing—and we are help- 
ing them do so. 


They will tell you they get top 
talent on their programs regard- 
less of their budget. You will too. 


if you require programmed quality 
advertising—regardiess of budget 
—we would like to hear from you. 


GAYNOR & DUCAS, INC. 
Advertising « Public Relations 


400 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
PLaza 5-5724 
291 S. La Cienega Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
OLeander 5-8191 


What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery «© Farm Machinery « 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899,-and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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pointed vice-president in charge of 
media for the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 

The post had been relinquished 
in August by Dar Johnson, Jr., of 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Port- 
land, Ore., who has been trans- 
ferred within his own company to 
a non-advertising post. 

Also, George D. Billings of G. H. 
Tennant Co., AIA vice-president in 
charge of education, has announced 
the appointment of William Scherb 
as education chairman. Mr. Scherb 
is marketing director of Lando Ad- 
vertising, Pittsburgh. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Harry G. Wiebler . . from advertising 


specialist, Cellophane Div., DuPont, to 


product advertising manager for flexible 
packaging materials, Riegel Paper Corp., 
New York; also, Russell Hollingsworth, 
from assistant advertising manager, to 
product advertising manager for 


pusiness 


Philip D. Caine . . from New England 
manager to sales promotion manager, Bec 
co Chemical Div., Food Machinery & 


Shemical Corp. 


George R. Sandenburgh . . from assistant 
manufacturing plant, to 
sales engineering manager, Hills-McCan 


Chicag 


superintendent, 


na UOo.,, 


John R. Lambert, Jr. . . 


AIA chapter meetings coming up 


and sales 
Chemical Products, Long island City, N.Y. 


promotion manager, West 


William H. Walker . . from advertising 
[ AT&T, to advertis- 
ing manager, Davidson Corp., Subsidiary 
notype Co., Brooklyn, 


staff, Long Lines Dept 
Mergenthaler | 

Bit. 

Robert L. Parkin named advertising 

and sales promotion coordinator, Indus 

trial Chemicals Div., Enjay Chemical Co., 


New York. 


Harry W. Barrow . . from plastics adver- 
tising supervisor, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., to advertising manager, Dow 
Textile Fibers Dept., New York. Also, W. 
F. Richards, from advertising supervisor 
for magnesium, metal products and aari- 
cultural chemicals, to manager, industrial 


and farm products for Dow Midland. 


George W. Flanagan . . from Washington 
representative to manager, defense sales 
and service, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 


cleveland. 


Richard J. Zimmerman . . from assistant 
advertising manager, AP Parts Corp., to 
advertising manager, Columbus Parts 
Yorp., Toledo, new subsidiary of AP Parts. 


Francis W. Dunn . . from advertising and 
public relations director, Bell Intercontinen- 


tal Corp., to assistant to the president of 


ell and of Sterling Precision Corp., New 
York. James F. Connaughton is president 


f both companies. 


vhester, N. Y., 


has reorganized the sales setup for its 


Royal McBee Corp. . . Pori 


isiness machines and electronic com 
iters into four regional divisions. Heading 


Sontinued on page 18 





Albany . . Clark R. Pace, senior 
and business outlook 
Business Week, will discuss the 
1961 business forecast, Dec. 14, 
at Wolferts Roos Country Club. 
Dinner meeting begins at 6:30. 


editor, 


Chicago . . John De Wolf, vice- 
president of G. M. Basford Co., 
will discuss, “How to measure 
the value of advertising,” Dec. 12, 
at CFAC Headquarters. Dinner 
meeting begins at 5:30 


Cleveland . . Jack Jenss of Wil- 


liam Feather Co. will discuss 





“A new look at direct mail,” Nov. 
10, at the University Club. Ses- 
sions begins at 5:30. 


Detroit . . E. C. George, Dun & 
Bradstreet economist will discuss 
the “Economic outlook for 1961,” 
Nov. 21, at Veteran’s Memorial 
Building. Meeting begins at 6:30. 


New York . . IM’s Copy Chasers 
presentation of the “Seven dead- 
ly sins of industrial advertising,” 
by H. J. Bullen, IM Editorial Re- 
search Director, Dec. 5, at Bel- 
mont Plaza. Meeting begins at 
5: 30. 














In the vast complex packaging market many men influence decisions. 


Packaging is company-wide and all influences must be sold. 


EVERYBODY who is ANYBODY in packaging reaches for 
MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging—A Breskin Publication @ 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in: CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, LONDON, FRANKFURT, TOKYO 
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is your catalog 
on file here? 


If so, your current catalog will be on file in 
the office of the administrator and/or pur- 
chasing agent in every hospital of 20 or more 
beds in the U. S., of 100 or more beds in out- 
lying territories and Canada. When they re- 
ceive their copies in January, these buyers 
(along with all hospital consultants and ar- 
chitects active in hospital design) will con- 
stantly use their HosprraL PURCHASING FILE 
as a Classified buying-guide to your product. In addition to the more than 
500 pages of catalog information, they will use the other helpful informa- 
tion (directories, checklists, etc.) found in the pages of Hosprrat Pur- 
CHASING Fie, the prime source of hospital buying information since 1919. 


Whether or not your catalog is in the File... 


NOW IS the tiMe to pian for the 
1962 HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


Now, when you are planning your 1961 budget, is the time to plan ahead 
for the 1962 edition; closing dates are in the fall of 1961. Whether you 
print or we print your catalog for insertion, immediate planning and allo- 
cating will assure you an adequate, purposeful catalog in the 1962 
HospiraL PURCHASING FILE 


Write for market facts—proof of use 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 
PURCHASING FILES, INC.  *.¥. BOD6E 
919 North Michigan Avenue yg sang 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


HOW TO SELL TO 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
ASTM BULLETIN 


American Society for Testing Materials 
1916 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send information on how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers and 
scientists who do materials research, testing, evaluation, and write the 
authoritative ASTM Standards. 


Address 
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the eastern division, headquartered in, 
Stamford, Conn., is A. T. Craft, formerly 
head of the data processing division; head 
f the western division, at Palo Alto, Cal 

is W. A. Eiseman, formerly head of the 
ffice typewriter division; in charge of the 
ithern division, at Atlanta, Ga., is J. D. 
Farr, formerly Royal typewriter regional 
manager, and heading the midwestern di 
vision, headquartered at Elmhurst, IIl., is 
R. M. Reynolds, formerly data processing 


yeneral sales manager. 


T. L. Taylor . . from welding equipment 
sales staff, to group merchandising man 
ager, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee; als 
James F. Donnelly, Jr. . . from sales pri 
motion supervisor to advertising and sales 

motion manager, Permaglas Div., A. O 


torp., Kankakee, Ill. 


E. P. O'Neill . . from manager, Harrison 
zone ffice to assistant general sales 
manager, Hyatt Bearings Div., General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N.]J 

Reed Vail Bontecou . . marketing vice- 
president, CBS Electronics Div., Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Danvers, Mass., has 
resigned to join Pacific Semiconductors 
subsidiary of Thompson-Ramo-Woolridge 


os Angeles 


Frank Newman... advertising and public 
3 t 

relations director, Cormac Chemical Corp. 

New York, named vice-president of the 


“ompany 


William H. Rogers . . from public rela 
ctor, John W. Forney, Inc., Minne 


blicity manager, Trane C 


E. L. Bullington . . from hospital sales 
manager, Smith Kline & French to sales 
director, Syntex Laboratories Div., Syn 
tex Corp., New York. 


Charles J. Brex, Jr. . . from advertising 
manager t public relations director 
B-I-F Industries, Providence 1, R.I. Su 

reeding Mr. Brex as advertising manager 
s Edward C. Ross, former assistant ad 


sing manager 


Donald C. Blasius . . from distribution 
manager to general sales manager, Mc 
ulloch Cory Los Angeles. He is suc 
ceeded as distribution manager by Bill 
Johnson, formerly southeastern regional 


manager. 


T. Sloane Palmer . . from vice-president 
Comstock & Co., Buffalo, New York, tc 


advertising manager, fire protection equi 





ment, American LaFrance Div., Sterling 
Precision Corp., Elmira, N.Y. He replaces 
Harry E. Butters, who retired. 


Paul W. Sheldon . . from public relations 
staff, Gulf Oil Corp., New York, to adver- 
tising co-ordinator for domestic and _ in- 
ternational advertising, media research 
and advertising planning with headquar- 


ters in Pittsburgh. 


Stanley A. Gorski . . from manager, timer 
sales, to marketing manager, appliance 
control department, General Electric Co., 
Morrison, Ill., replacing Donald J. Harring- 
ton, named marketing manager, of GE's 
capacitor department, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


William M. Adler . . from eastern region 
district manager to sales manager, Na- 
tional Alloy Div., Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts 
burgh. 


Ennis P. Whitley . . vice-president for dis 
tribution, Dobeckmun Co., division of Dow 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, retired Oct. 1 


after 16 years with the company. 


Whitley Peyton 


Charles O. Peyton . . named manager, 
industrial and consumer sales, Esso Stand- 
ard Div., Humble Oil & Refining Co., New 
York. He will continue to direct pe- 
troleum specialties activities in addition 
to his new duties. He succeeds Charles 
W. Bohmer, Jr.. who was appointed as- 
sistant to D. Woodson Ramsey, Jr., vice- 
president of marketing at Humble’s head- 


quarters in Houston. 


Richard E. Lewis . . from director of Me- 
chanical & Service Div., American News- 
paper Publishers Assn. Research In- 
stitute, to vice-president-sales manager, R. 


Hoe & Co. 


Larry Dussault . . from planning and ad 
vertising manager, Arco Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., Columbus, O., to as 
sistant director of advertising, North Elec 
tic Co., Galion, O., a newly created pr 


Ion 


Robert G. Raab. . from advertising and 
ales promotion manager, American-Lin 
coln Corp., Toledo, to advertising man- 


ager, AP Parts Corr 


Daniel J. Scherer . . from public informa 
tion manager, Atomic Industrial Forum to 


Continued on page 184 
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Sammy Safely Says: 
Here’s 4 good reasons why... 


.o IN THE SAFETY MARKET 


[yy 1 DOMINANT COVERAGE 


National Safety News’ high quality all-paid circulation pro- 
vides dominant industry-wide coverage of the safety market. 
It reaches 25,169 plants that employ virtually all “blue col- 
lar” workers that are subject to an organized safety program. 
SUtenreseeeeneane SSSR SSSSEESTESESSESEEE SSBB eeeeeeeeeceasaeese 


i+ = LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


National Safety News with a total ABC circulation of 34,165 
has over 55% greater circulation than the next publication in 
the field. Yet, its cost is only $11.71 per thousand circulation 

. the lowest cost in safety media, by far. 
Seas@eeuseeeaecane SRSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSTCSSSSHSSSSERSETSESSESETSETSHESCBSZeseeeeceece 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


National Safety News’ editorial content is timely and to the 
[wy point. NSN’s Editors and contributing engineers have “on- 

the-job” safety knowledge and the writing experience to 

present facts concisely and clearly. They have ready access 

to the National Safety Council’s vast accident prevention 
facilities . . . research and statistical reports, comprehensive 
reference library, and factual safety reports from 7,000 
business and industrial members. NSN is the only book in 
the field that carries The Journal of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, a quarterly publication. 


RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 


National Safety News is read by far more men with authority 

to specify and buy safety products. In fact, in 1958 NSN 

[oy processed over 39,000 reader inquiries* for more information 

on editorial and advertising material. As a National Safety 

Council Publication, readers respect and listen to NSN’s 
authoritative voice. 


*Inquiry count per sworn statement of the ~— p: Co., an independent 
organization which receives and processes all NSN Reader Service 
inquiries. 





A NATIONAL SAFETY CO | A 
SCHEDULE YOUR ss 
ADVERTISING IN THE Hattonal AGL) 
SAFETY MARKET'S MOST Ly Vasaa4 
AUTHORITATIVE AND 
INFLUENTIAL TRADE NEWS 
PUBLICAT 

LICATION 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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I} its made of 
WIRE 


get in touch with 


FASFORM 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Manufacturing Corporation 


A professional 
salesman 


in a 13 lb. 
package... 


New DuKane “Flip-Top” 
projector makes every neophyte 
salesman a pro... Doubles 
effectiveness of experienced 
sales staff. Delivers the 
message the way you want it, 
complete with sight and sound. 
Just open the lid, plug in, 
insert record—the “Flip-Top” 
starts selling instantly. 

See a free demonstration at 
your desk. Write: 


DwuKawnwe CORPORATION, 
DEPT, IM110 «ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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tion department 


vb 
OIK 


John G. Cotton . . fron 

tising supervisor t 
tnager, American 

beth, N.J 

Charles Smith . 

trict manager t 

International 


John Cor 


Byron H. Darst . . named ma 
trial products sales 
700drich, Akron, O. 


Bingham McClellan . . from a 
tive in charge of large OEM 
issistant OEM sales manager 
D Aeroquip Corp., Jackson 
Robert Friedlund from 
training director and special 


the general sales manager 


Randall S. Stevens . . fr 
writer, advertising and 


jepartment, General 


A. Bruce Campbell . . from reg 
] relations manager 
leveland publ I 

jent, American Machine 


TK 


J. T. Hugill . . from fie 
nstruction manager, Air Liquid 
s sales manager 


aq «sic tonnage 


tion Sales Co., New York. 


x 


Reeves Brothers, Inc. . . New York, textile 
manufacturer, has appointed Charles F. 


Schroeder general sales manager for 

Frank Lesser, formerly sale: 

manager for the company’s Garfield, N.] 

uminating plant, will manage n 
ng sales; John Waldron, formerly 

er for Curon bulk foam for Curtiss 


1 charge of sale: 


Harry W. Seifert, Jr. . . from as 
verising alrector t advertising and 


promotion director Behr-Manning 


Troy, N.Y. He replaces Henry J. Sidford, 


} 


who retired Oct. after 31 years with 


the ompany 


H. Kenneth Payne 
manulacturing t perations 


x Electr 0., Kansas 





BACON'S jy 1961 





PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now with 
perforated and 
gummed revisions 


FOR FAST, EASY 
UP-TO-DATE CHANGES 





THE 
ACCEPTED 
TOOL FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
PUBLICITY 
HANDLING 


© Over 3500 Listings The Standard 


e 99 Market Groups 


© Business, Farm, 
Consumer Magazines 


© Coded for Type of 
Publicity Accepted 


© Quarterly Revisions 

e 352 pages— 
6-3/4" x 9-3/4" 

© Rugged Spiral 
Fabricoid 


@ Lays Flat in Use 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


$9 500 


with revisions 
Feb., May, August 


directory for re- 
lease lists. New 
revision paste- 
overs will allow 
you to stay 100% 
up-to-date. Easy 
to use ...com- 
plete...accurate. 
ORDER NOW 
FOR 1961 





BACON'S 
CLIPPING 


BUREAU 
14 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, illinois 








nf eek 
. Two assistants have also been 





THE PUBLISHER'S SECRETARY 
WON'T SELL THE LAST COPY OF 
THE 1960 AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
HANDBOOK ISSUE 


Who can blame her? The in- 
dustry went wild over it. 
Sold out completely. Engi- 
neers clamoring. Next one 
coming in March. She ex- 
pects the sell-out to repeat. 
So do advertisers. 








Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 108 











| For all the Facts on Industrial 
| and Trade Market Data 
Y LooK in 
Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 


DIRECTORY NUMBER 























CAN YOU 
USE 


? COLOR 
PRINTING? 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
MAIL STUFFERS 

SALES PROMOTION 
DIRECT MAIL 9 
CATALOGS 

DISPLAYS ® 


Then call Rose . . . specialists in 
full color reproduction! Picture your 
merchandise in sparkling life-like 
process color—watch it outpull ordi- 
nary printing 1000 to 1! 


COMPARE these typical prices 
(about half what you'd normally expect) 
82x 11 
250—$150. 1000—$235. 
500—$185. 100,000—$1940. 


Estimates and samples on 
request 


Lo }-) <i of o} Reo) All|, [ox 


Exclusively Process Color Lithography 
203 East 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
GR 5-3303-4 

















Auus-Cuaumers 
To — 


VY ae 2 Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 

the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who's Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 
They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
TRS NNT 

















will correlate engineering, manufacturing, 


quclity control and imarketing. 


William C. Brewer . . 
ucts engineering staff to advertising and 


from special prod- 


sales promotion manager, Industrial Truck 
Div., Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. 


William A. Suiter . . named vice-president, 
Marbon Chemical Div., Borg-Warner Corp., 
Washington, W. Va. 


Agency changes. . 


Andrews Agency . . Milwaukee, named 
agency for American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., for the company’s line of 
mobile and 


power-shovels, stationary 


cranes, hoists, derricks and wire rope 


fittings. 


D'Arcy Advertising 
named agency for H. K. Porter Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., 


Cleveland, O., 
for corporate advertising. 


John Tully . . from account executive and 
creative supervisor, Kane Agency, Bloom 
ington, Ill., to account service staff, Blatz 


Hodgson-Neuwoehner, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ladd, Southward & Bentley . . 
named agency for Chicago Bridge & Iron 
and alloy 
processing 


Chicago, 
Co., manufacturer of steel 


plate structures and equip 


ment. 


Dave Fris Advertising Albany, pur- 
chased from R. Davis Fris by Donald J. 
Moore, executive vice-president. 


Faber Advertising 
pointed agency for 


Minneapolis, ap- 
Havir Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, maker of industrial punch presses, 
and Hytrol 
manufacturer of belt 


Conveyor Co., Milwaukee, 
and gravity con- 
veyors. 

R. J. Poorman & Assoc. . . Muncie, Ind., 
named agency for Air Door, Inc., division 
of New Castle Products, New Castle, Ind., 
manufacturer of air entrances for stores 


and institutional and public buildings. 


Thomas Dettelbach . . 
ecutive, Ralph Bing Co., 


named account ex 
Cleveland, O 


Black-Russell-Morris . . 


Ionic 


named agency for 
Garfield, N_J., 


electrostatic 


Electrostatic Cory 
manufacture! f spray sys 
tems. 

Grant Advertising Boston, appointed 
agency for Camblock Corp., Natick, Mass., 
manufacturer of block 


terminal connec 


tors 

Gardner Advertising . . St. Louis, ap 

pointed agency for receiving tube depart- 
Continued on page 186 
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a ‘SCHOOLS - -—< 


THE 
PROTESTANT 
RELIGIOUS 
MARKET 


Comprehensively covered by 


HRISTIANITY TODAY 


1.The best church coverage — 
180,000 ministers and lay leaders 
— all primary buying factors 


2.The best readership — research 
indicates 81% — far beyond compe- 
hs 816.o ys Se Sb Ere ote 


and offering you: 


3. The best educational and institu- 
tional coverage — reaching both the 
executives and board members indi- 
vidually...... 


4.The best climate — you share 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY'S outstanding 
editorial prestige 


Send today for brochure, “The Protestant Church Market” containing 
pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates and data on 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. I 








APPRECIATION GUARANTEED 
ON CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


To guarantee appreciation, send their favorite magazine for 
a year. They'll read it and appreciate it, repeating their ap- 
preciation weekly or monthly. They choose from 60, Hobby 
and General Interest magazines for men, women and children, 
several of which they are now getting and which can be ex- 
tended. (Life, Vogue, Readers Dig, Esquire, Time, etc.) Send 
us your list. We'll send a Christmas Greeting in your name, con- 
taining a list of magazines and a gift certificate. We get 99.- 
9% returns. $3.75, $5.00 groups. 
Conroy Subscription Agency, 94 Jewett, Akron 5, Ohio 
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General Electr Owensbor« 


Paul R. Smith . . from vice-chairman of 
the board, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
lolden, New York, to executive vice- 

2sident, in charge of creative services 


yertising, New York. 


Smith Kracht 


Alvin R. Kracht . . from associate director 
to media director and vice-president, J. 
M. Mathes Inc., New York, replacing 
Douglas R. Hathaway, who has retired. 

Rudolph C. Wahlig, from assistant 
and M. J. 


assistant 


1ssociate media director, 
Holmes, from media buyer 


meaqaida 


Getz & Sandborg . . Beverly Hills, Cal. 
named agency for Calibration Standards 
; 


Alhambra, Cal. 


subsidiary of Royal 
Industries, Inc., manufacturer of precision 
tmeters, voltampmeters and similar in 
truments 
Guerin, Johnstone, Gage .. is name of 
new agency formed by merger of Guerin 


Gage/Booth & 


The new agency will be located at 


Jeffries and 
Beverly lvd., Los Angeles, Cal., 
fficers will be Paul Guerin, Presi 

Raymond B. Gage, vice-presiden!; 
1 Jack Johnstone, secretary and treas 


Stedfield & Byrne . . Cleveland, announce: 
issociation with McCormick Associates, 
marketing nsultants, with both compa 
nies perating as separate corporations. 
Paul C. McCormick, president of Mc- 

I k Associates is named vice-presi- 


1 & Byrne 


Lindley Bond .. from advertising man 
iger, General Communication Co., Boston 


riel Stern, Inc 


r 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee 
jer for Industrial Trades Tape 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 


ra efniective 1r St 


Wilfred H. Lusher . . from 





Durstine & Osborn, to 


account 


vice-president and 


supervisor, Marsteller, Rickard, 


Pittsburgh 


7ebhardt & Reed 
Zimmer, Keller & Calvert . . Detroil, an 
nounces the following executive promo- 
tions: Ralph E. Keller, from president t 
board chairman; Harry W. Calvert, from 
president and 


A. H. Ritter, from 


executive vice-president. 


executive vice-president 
chief executive officer; 


vice-president t 


Conklin, Labs & Bebee 


adopted 


is new name 
by Flack Advertising Agency, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Kenneth C. Wilsey 
editor, Chemical Week, New York, to ex- 


from engineering 


associate, W. Alec Jordan Asso 


siates, New York. 


ecutive 


Detroit, has moved 


David Stott Bldg. 


Allman Company 
to new quarters in the 


Detroit. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. 


appointed agency for 


Springfield, N.J., 
Analab Instrument 
Corp., Cedar Grove, N.J., manufacturer of 
oscilloscopes and recording cameras. 
New York, 
Phila 


firm. The 


Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 
named agency for Reber-Friel Co. 
exhibit 


agency also 


delphia, management 


announces appointment of 
Michele Ricciardi as executive vice-presi- 


jJent. 


Donald G. Masson . . 
ager, Union Carbide Plastics Co., to ac 
Ward William & Cc 


from publicity man 
count executive 


Union, N.]J. 


Masson Dobbins 
Buchen Advertising, Inc. . . 
of The Buchen Company, Chicagc 
York and Orange, N.,J. 
Also, Emery E. Dobbins named managing 


is new name 
New 
South agency. 
vice-president, eastern division. He founded 
Dobbins, Woodward & Co., South Orange, 
N.J., agency, which was recently merged 
with Buchen. 
Kameny Associates . . New York, named 
for Tangel Material Handling 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


agency 
Equipment Co., 


A. V. Roche, Jr. . . from government, in- 


dustrial marketing and liaison coordinator 
American Cyanamid Co. to account ex 


ecutive, L. W. Frohlich & C New York. 
Armand.-Richards . . 


pointed 


Hackensack, N.J 


agency for Sperry Semicr 
tor Div., Sperry Rand Cory; N 


Conn 


Curtis Winters Co... Los 


agency for 


Angeles, named 
Telemetrics, Inc., Garden 
Cal., manufacturer of telemetry test equi; 
telemeterin 


ment and components for 


data reduction and acquisition systems. 
Leo James Fitzpatrick, Jr. . . from assistant 
to the president for marketing activities, 


Fleetwing Terminal Corp., to marketing 
and media vice-president, Beltaire & Hull 
Detroit. 

copy and 


Carl Sclarenco appointed 


publicity director, Seery & Ward, Louis 


ville, Ky. 


Albert D. Clarke . . from media direct 
& Eckhardt to 


Foster Advertising 


Kenyon media direct 


Montreal. 
Media changes. . 
Ronald L. Kipp . . From Radio-Electronics 
Magazine to regional manager, 
New York. 


eastern 


electronic Technician 


American Recreation Journal .. is the 


new official magazine of the American 
Recreation Society. To be published by 
New York, it is 


personnel of gov 


Hoffman Publications, 
directed to recreation 


ernmental agencies, the armed forces, 
churches, industry, schools and other in- 


stitutions. 


Wash 


announces new membership 


National Business Publications 
ington, D.C., 
of Western Plastics, published by Western 
Business Publications, San Francisco. Also, 
appointment of Arthur L. Rice, Jr., presi 
dent, Technical Publishing Co. and Rice 
Youmans Publishing Co., Barrington, III., 
to NBP Board vacancy created by death 


of Kingsley L. Rice. 


John S. Slater. . 
can Automobile and E] Automovil Ameri- 
McGraw-Hill, 


He also will continue to be pub 


named publisher, Ameri- 


cano, published by New 
York. 
lisher of Fleet Owner 

Plastics Design & Processing .. is a new 
monthly to be published by Lake Pub- 
lishing Corp., Libertyville, Ill., in the 
spring of 1961. It will have an estimated 
20,000 and will be edi 


torially directed to plastics molders, ex 


circulation of 
truders, laminators, formulators and fab- 
ricators. George V. Michael, formerly edi- 
tor of Plant Engineering Equipment, Put- 


o 


man Publishing Co., Chicago, has been 


Continued on page 188 
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An apology to General Electric, 
and Computer Control Co. 


Inadvertently we mixed two illustrations and have identified a General 
Electric Power Tube Department picture to Computer Control text 
in the Proceedings of the IRE advertisement on page 232 of Industrial 
Marketing’s October issue. Our sincere and humble apology is offered 
to both firms. 


The story of the advertisement, reporting on the extensive library use 
of Proceedings of the IRE, is equally true for both firms. Each had 
co-operated with us in supplying pictures. But it is inexcusable, after 
this fine co-operation, to mix up the names and faces. Our thanks are 


extended to both firms, and also our apologies. 


To the reader who may have identified the people in the picture and 
been surprised and confused, please let us assure you that your friends 
are still the people that you really know and only a distraught adver- 
tising manager is to blame. Both ads will be run correctly as rapidly as 


possible in Industrial Marketing. 


()i0e 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36. 


Advertising Manager 





























Hartwig Condenses 114 Million Square Feet 
of Assembly Line to 30 Feet for FORD! 


ais, Sel 
aa =_—s 





FUL WEW WORLD OF FORDS [| 


& 


At the FORD Rotunda, ‘Showplace of the Automotive Industry”, this fascinating 
animated model is seen by 2 million visitors annually. 


Pressing a button starts an assembly line through 30 operations which result in a fin- 
ished Ford automobile. Tiny parts and sub-assemblies include 400 model cars, 160 
miniature workmen. Twenty electric motors drive the "‘line." 


A taped narration includes actual plant noises, gives visitors a feeling of "being there" 
—watching Fords being built! 


Hartwig Displays, with two big plants, designs, produces and services 
exhibits for trade shows, fairs, interiors and museums. WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


yi; HARTWIG DISPLAYS 


HARTWIG PLANTS DESIGN + SALES OFFICES 


> 4 Milwaukee 1325 N. Van Buren St. | New York 2426 Westlake Ave. 
Oceanside, L. I. 
Chicago 3646 N. Broadway Washington, D. C. 5029 Waggaman C! 


McLean, Virginia 
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magazine. 


Gordon Blair . . from advertising direc 
t international editions, Popular Me 


manager, Ex 


Joseph del Guidice . . fr 


r1ff nau I 


Dana Chase Publications 


Rt} t nae 


William S. Hayes, eastern manager 


ne fk y 
me Dilac., 


f Russell W. Maddox, 


eve 


Beauty Salon . . i 


Willium L. Chapman, 
chairman and chief 


John M. Sheehan, Jr. 


sale 


plsnea 


Modern Railroads and Appliance Manu- 


facturer . . both Watson Publications hi 


f 
i 





charges effective with November 


Electrical Engineering . . New York, an 
nounces rate increase of approximately 
15% across the board effective Jan. 1. 


Putman Publishing Co. . . Chicago, ap 
points The Media Company, Houston, Tex 
as publication representatives in Texas 


EVEN AIRCRAFT & MISSILES and Oklahoma 


SPACE SALESMEN 
RAN OUT OF THE McGraw-Hill . . announces a new 
1960 HANDBOOK ISSUE land sales office to be known as North 


Small wonder. Advertisers west Div., North Pacific District. Scott 
knew a winner when they Hubbard, formerly of the North Pacific 
saw it. So did readers. Last sales staff, San Francisco is named man 
year’s issue was an aero- ager of the division. 

space industry sell-out. 





Port 


if your neha is steel.. 


M. Michael Cerick . . national advertis- 


Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 108 
ing manager, Missile Design & Develo 


ied Steel Plant 


WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION / STEEL PUBLICATIONS 


ment, Remsen-Whitney Publishing Corp., 
Manhasset, N.Y., named vice-president of 
the company. 





Appliance Service 
. 
is hig Business 


SCOOOOOSOSOOOOSOOOCOOEOCOCS Arthur F. Newmann . . from Eastern ad- 


William A. Blair . . from assistant eastern 
sales manager to vice-president and New 
England sales manager of Industrial Re- 
search, Chicago. 











For facts about this fast growing industry | vertising manager, Volume Feeding Man- 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". agement, to Eastern sales staff, House & 
Home, New York. Also, William B, Tou- 
louse, from corporate advertising manager, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., to Eastern sales 
staff, House & Home. 


INC. / 624 GRANT BUILDING / PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





Howard Bernard Shaw . . from advertis 


Joseph C. Moore, Publicist ing and sales promotion manager, Science 


‘ & Mechanics, Chicago, to sales promotion 

Write for FREE booklet on idetuek  Wittdicus, Chitten. 
Industrial Publicity. 

(East Coast Only. On Company Letterhead Please.) 

15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





The Contractor .. has moved to new head- 
quarters at 230 W. 41st St., New York 36. 











Charles F. Shiels III . . from St. Louis 


tr Ct 
ol. 





representative, Good Housekeeping, 





Louis sales staff, U. S. News & World Re 


port 


| For all the Facts on 


| | Francis X. Nugent . . appointed midwes 


‘ 


. manager, Moore Publishing Co., New York 
Industrial and Trade 
He will direct activities of company’s 
publications from Clevel 

Market Data 
? Clifford A. Brooks . . from advertising, 
LOOK in publicity and sales promotion manager, 
Pratt & Whitney Co., West Hartford, Conn., 
to New York-New England district man- 


Industrial Marketing ager, Buyers Purchasing Digest. 
40TH ANNUAL Super Market Merchandising . 


| Warden, Kelley & Allen, Chicag 
MARKET DATA & west advertising representative. 
changes include appointment of 
Bernhard Assoc., New York, for New 

DIRECTO a oe 
IRE T RY NUMBER | York State and New England, and Blan- 
chard-Nichols, Atlanta, for Tennessee, Ken 


tucky, Virginia and West Virginia 2 


Murray 


Blast Furnace 





your b 
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where your S 


GEORGE J. CALLOS 
President 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 


“Growth of a client's sales, 
not agency billing, is the yard- 
stick by which we measure 
ourselves. We must serve as a 
true extension of every client's 
sales and advertising department. 
We find Industrial Marketing's 
fresh and thorough reporting 
of research developments, 
marketing aids and sales 
promotion ideas help us to 
constantly evaluate and 
implement our total marketing 
concept of service for 

our clients.” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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CHARLES M. SPENCER 


Executive Vice-President 


“Because the continuing stream 
of product innovations and 
new product introductions is 
the very lifeblood of industry — 
not an advertising sales or 
marketing man today can 
overlook any merchandising tool. 
I consider Industrial Marketing 
one of those rare and practical 
tools we've come to rely upon 
for accurate and intelligent 
appraisals and interpretations 

of merchandising experiences 


and trends.” 


ales Story reaches the 


JOSEPH C. STODOLA 
Senior Vice-President 
and Creative Director 


“I’ve put Industrial Marketing 
at the top of the routed list of 
publications for copy department 
personnel reading. The ‘how 
to’ s’ and ‘whys of’ articles can’t 
help but spark and revitalize 
copy ideas—and enrich basic 
knowledge. I’ve personally 
found that IM stimulates new 
approaches and techniques 
new merchandising follow- 
through possibilities for many 


of our industrial clients.” 


4 





> 
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EDWARD F. RITZ 


Vice-President 
and Media Director 


“My department finds the media 
and markets articles and the 
publication ad pages in 
Industrial Marketing particularly 
valuable. We're keenly interested 
in how other manufacturers 

and their agencies allot space 
budgets, and in their experiences 
with them. We're always on 

the lookout for new publication 
surveys, rate and coverage 

data announced in the ads... 
so conveniently found 


between IM’s covers.” 


Today, most major advertis- 
ing decisions are shaped by 
team effort. Chances are, in 
the companies and agencies 
you want to reach, at least 
three, four or more executives 
will influence the choice of 
your market, medium or 
service. 


TE 


RAYMOND F. GOMBER 
Vice-President 
and Account Group Manager 


“Whether you're an agency 
principal or a copy cub, I feel 
there is a gold mine of 
information in every Industrial 
Marketing issue. That's 
important to any industrial ad 
man on his way up. I like IM’s 
broad industrial scene coverage 
... yet it includes many specific 
articles that hasten personal 
progress and provide 
opportunity to view your job 
and that of others with 
renewed understanding.” 


Industrial Marketing's 
monthly penetration of indus- 
trial companies and agencies 
is a vital factor for IM readers. 
Because IM is the only publi- 
cation serving the specialized 
interests of those concerned 
with selling and advertising 
to business and industry, most 
of the men who call the shots 
on industrial markets and 
media are enthusiastic IM 
readers. 

At Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc., for example, 
one of the country’s leading 
industrial agencies, Industrial 
Marketing is considered re- 
quired reading by the execu- 
tives who formulate policies. 
Headquartered in Milwau- 
kee, K-VP-D guides accounts 
of a variety of important 
business paper advertisers. 
On these pages are comments 
about Industrial Marketing 
from five key members of 
the K-VP-D decision-making 


team. 


The magazine of selling and adveitiving lo bustreus and undubly 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


630 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


@® oo 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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PRODUCT 





FACTS 


(at the 
Goer tive) 





A Perrygraf Slide-Chart is a tested, powerful tool for 
more efficient and profitable selling. These simple 
devices put essential facts about your product at the 
fingertips. Just turn a disc or pull a slide to tell 

a sales story, select the proper size and style, show how 


equipment operates, or solve an engineering 


med CUT BALEE COST 


problem. If you have a complicated or demonstrative 
sales story to tell, you need a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts > 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy 


PERRYGRAF ¢ | 


slide-charts 


JOURNAL 


OF 
THE AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 





CONCRETE 





product facts at the fingertips 


150-D S. Barrington Ave., L. A. 49, Calif. 
1500-D Madison St., Maywood, Ill. 


1 HOURS 


AVERAGE READING TIME 
IN THE ACI JOURNAL 
PER MEMBER 

PER MONTH 


90% 


OF THE READERS FILE 
ACI JOURNAL ISSUES 
FOR FUTURE HANDY 
REFERENCES 


i VESTED Ways To 





A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 
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Write today for full 
information 


BOX 4754 REDFORD STATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


marketing 
aids 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 


material. 


1101/Circle on Readers’ Service Ca 
Design speclllaction selling 


jn/specification stage 
llustrated 20-page bc 
by "Ale re~er~ane pleco 
Worth St., New York 13. 
the original 
what it buys as 
nfluences involved at 
stage. 
shows interrela- 
fluence design/ 
nd examples pinpoint the buy- 


the OEN 


1102/Circle on Reader 
Advertising enon 


immed advertising stamps 
in this pocket-size pamphlet, 
ises for the 


reproduction 


y Art rn Associates, 
Arlington 3, Va., 
three sizes of 


IOI various 


1103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
8mm sound film in iets 


idvantages of 8mm sound films in 

are described in a four-page bul 
etin released by the Sales Service Divi 
sion, Sastnen Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y film is shown in 
1 regarding projec- 

torage, posting 





eer-ta .«-sabake 


* Send for these. free selling tools 


1104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Basic copy themes 


Hundreds of copy angles for usé in pre- 
paring ads aimed at distributors, dealers 
and retailers are contained in a 24-page 
booklet released by Associated Business 
Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Organized with material grouped on 
eight basic copy themes, the report was 
prepared specifically to assist advertisers 
who use business publications in the mer- 
chandising category. 


1105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Radio/tv technicians survey 


Occupational characteristics of radio/tv 
service technicians such as occupation of 
part-time technicians, percentage of shop 
owners and hours of weekly part-time 
servicing are presented in this 20-page 
survey report available from Redio-Elec- 
tronics, 154 W. 14th St., New York 1Il. 

Data are also included on total value 
of test and repair equipment owned by 
respondents, in addition to detailed media 
information. 


1106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Closed circuit tv 


Closed circuit tv requiring no cameras 
or special equipment, and which can be 
housed in an office desk, is described and 
illustrated in this four-page bulletin re- 
leased by Television Utilities Corp., 300 
Denton Ave., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Suggestions for application by indus- 
trial concerns and institutional establish- 
ments are included, plus technical operat- 
ing data and specifications. 


- 1107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Photo-reporting 


On location photography and reporting 
are described in this brochure prepared 
by Sickles Photo-Reporting Service, 193 
Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N. J. A 
step-by-step outline points out the pro- 
cedure followed by this service, and a 
series of illustrations show the results. 

Seven illustrated case histories cover 





S.. 
4 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


new product applications, on-the-job per- 
formance reports, architecture and similar 
items. 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Non-CPI chemical market 


Information on chemical-buying charac- 
teristics of industries not generally classi- 
fied as part of the “chemical process in- 
dustries" (CPI) is contained in this 16-page 
pocket-size booklet published by What's 
New In Chemicals, 111 E. Delaware Place, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

In addition to a list of sample chemical 
products purchased by companies in the 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


6011 


Please send me the following 
research and media data . 


1101 1102 1103 1104 
1105 1106 1107 1108 





utilities field, transportation, municipalities, 
etc:, the booklet contains data on sales po- 
tential in the non-CPI market, plus details 


on the publication and its readers. 


1109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electrical equipment survey 


The extent of use of 67 different electri- 
cal products in the original equipment and 
the industrial electrical markets are statis- 
tically detailed in this 16-page survey re- 


port 


prepared by Electrical Equipment, 


172 §S. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Included also is information on the job 
functions of men responsible for selection 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





1109 «1110 = 1111 «1112 


COMPANY 





1113. 1114) S115 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





@ Ii you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
cefve the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond February 15, 1961 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


and specification, plus the degree of prod- 
uct use by various industries, with data 
grouped by SIC. 


1110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronic market research 


An analysis of market research activi- 
ties among electronic industry firms, plus 
their use of marketing services provided 
by trade publications and ad agencies is 
included in this 40-page survey report re~ 
leased by Smith, Winters, Mabucchi, 130 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Information is presented in chart and 
graph form covering such questions as the 
nature of market research in the industry, 
who conducts it, purpose of the research, 
effect of company size on research pro- 
grams, etc. Also included are details on 
how the survey respondents rate the qual- 
ity of research work done by various 
trade publications. 


1111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Materials handling analysis 


Literature describing a special report 
service on the distribution of materials 
handling equipment is available from 
Modern Materials Handling, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. 

The special reports list the number and 
size of manufacturers, and number and 
location of their distribution outlets for 
hundreds of product types in the materials 
handling field. The available literature tells 
just what can be learned from the special 
reports and how they can be obtained 
and used. 


1112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Current farm market 


Prepared for manufacturers who can or 
should be selling to the farm market, this 
32-page illustrated booklet available from 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc., 1 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, 20, gives statistics on the farm- 
ers’ needs for better machinery, chemical- 
ization, irrigation, farm buildings, motor ve- 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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@ If you do not have a personal 


subscription and would like to re- 


ceive 


trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 
the next 13 issues of Indus- 





Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 
(] Check enclosed [] Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


“Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond February 15, 1961 


hicles, automation, feed and electricity. 

Today's American farm and farmer are 
described, and the ways to get better ac- 
quainted with the farmer and the growing 
farm market are outlined. 


1113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Technical market research 


A technical approach to market research 
is described in a brochure released by De- 
signers for Industry, 4241 Fulton Parkway, 
Cleveland 9. The folder describes the gen- 
eral procedures used in the market re- 
search studies, which concern themselves 
with research, development and prototype 
manufacture. 

Case histories detailing actions. taken 
by various organizations and the market- 
ing changes which resulted also are in- 
cluded, 


1114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
R&D and capital outlays 


Capital expenditures, research and de- 
velopment expenditures and those forces 
shaping investment, such as capacity in- 
creases, operating rates of capacity and 
the proportion of investment going to mod- 
ernization versus expansion are statis- 
tically outlined in a pocket-size booklet 
prepared by the Department of Economics, 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

These figures are compiled from 13 
years of annual surveys of business’ plans 
for new plants and equipment. 


1115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sanitation industry survey 


Incorporated in this report on the sanita- 
tion industry are data on private sanita- 
tion contractors and the municipal sanita- 
tion market. Survey facts and statistical 
charts include information on employes, 
trucks owned or operated, as well as other 
mechanical equipment operated. 

Also contained in this 44-page survey, 
prepared by Refuse Removal Journal, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, are statistics on 
tonnage and year of truck bodies, fuel and 
oil. consumption and TBA purchases for 
a 12-month period. 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








November 


12-19... Institute of Radio Engineers North 
east Electronics Research & Enai- 
Commonwealth 


neering Meeting, 


Armory, Boston. 
13-15 .. Ohio Home Builders Convention & 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 
13-16... National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association's Building 
Civic Auditorium and 


Materials 
Exposition, 
Brooks Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 


14-16 .. Institute of Radio Engineers’ Mid- 
Electronics Convention, 


Hotel, 


American 


Muehlebach 


MW 


Kansas City, 


14-16... Pennsylvania Retail Farm and In 


Equipment Association, 


Hotel, 


1ustrial 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


14-17 .. Building Products Exposition, Audi- 


rium, San Francisco. 


14-18.. American Society of 
Engineers Western Tool Show, 

; Arena, Los Angeles. 

tographic and Tele 


ion, Royal Alber 


england. 


Engineers’ 
rommunications Group 

lote Philadelphia. 
‘hemical Specialties Manufactur 
ers Association, Hollywood Beach 


Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


. Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
INDUSTRIAL !N LATIN AMERICA 


SHOWS 


+ 


6- 7.. Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment 
Association, Sheraton-Jefferson H 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicage Ill. | 


toll mills monthly 
since 1941 


ise, The Gunners Show. Textiles Panamericanos 
12-15 .. Atomic Industrial Forum's Western 
Atom Fair, 


Bldg., San Francisco. 


Masonic Memorial | 
| 


.-Industrial Building Expositi 


Congress, New York City. 


.-» AAAS Exposition of Science 
justry, Philadelphia. 





January 





} 
9-13 ..Society of Automotive En | 


obo Hall, Detroit. 


jineers, 


| 


- to all mills annually 


_., | PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
h | 570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


-National House Builders Ass 
ranada, Queen Elizabeth | 


ation of 
Hotel, Mc 





ntreal, Que., Canada. 
-.Kentucky Retail Lumber 
in eens CUncuinaiiab toile id Bu 
Association nvention and Buil 
ing Products Exposition, Kent 


hotel usville, Ky. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST 
ART SUPPLY CENTER 


- Plant’ Maintenance 
Internati 


ing Show, 
theater, Chicago. 





29-Feb. 2 . Nationa 
30-Feb. 2. 


February 


6-10... Wester 


More TV is visualized on our Tom- 
kins Telepad (illustrated) than all 
other pads combined! Send for 
sample page and see why. 


No. 72A 19 x 24 50 Shts 
(600 perforated panels) 
$3.50 each 


$38.50 dozen 


Write on your letterhead 
for 200 page catalogue of 
art supplies — ‘an En- 
cyclopedia of Artists 
Materials." 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Sheraton, Pittsbi 





. «International Heating 


jitioning Exposition, 
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How to make 


your ad a 


guided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 


... IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 
8 ; ; 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product — and the number's growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 
purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 


Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


« Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
Naat 72 West 45th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
i\ i MU 2-6606 

—— Boston ¢ Chicago Minneapolis 

Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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copy chasers 


OK 


as inserted 





bg 


Slowed-down market puts 


advertising to a stiffer test 


With many economists forecasting an industrial downturn, 


Copy Chasers examine current industrial advertising to see if 


it’s meeting the challenge implicit in the dire predictions . . 


gy Business men returned from 
their end-of-summer holiday week- 
end to get the bad news. From all 
sides it came—the news magazines, 
the business magazines, the Wall 
Street Journal and New York Times, 
the confidential business newslet- 
ters, the economic reports put out 
by banks, the private analysts, the 
very communications they found on 
their desks—the news that business 
was lousy and it was going to get 
worse. 

Business Week had surveyed a 
clutch of economists on their views 
of the future, and their views were 
dark. Either the boom was ending 
or business had already crossed the 
threshold of recession. 

For us in advertising, the shape 
of the future was being formed by 
the discouraging mid-summer sales 
reports, the continued depression in 
the steel industry, the decline in 
capital investment intentions, the 
word coming down that 1961 budg- 
ets must be trimmed—yea, slashed. 

If summer goes, can winter be 
far behind? 

Well, our job is to help sell goods, 
and it seems that it’s a falling-off in 
that department that’s causing the 
present trouble. We can’t do much 


about interest rates and deprecia- 
tion allowances end foreign im- 
ports and kickbacks, but we can 
make sure of doing the very best 
advertising job on behalf of the 
people who pay us. 


The short view . . Of course, we're 
going to be handicapped by the peo- 
ple who pay us, because there will 
be many of them who will look 
upon their advertising investments 
as an equivalent, in dollars, of 
profits. Advertising dollars not 
spent, the argument goes, are profit 
dollars, so let’s keep ’em, not spend 
’em. 

So here again we have the sick- 
ening problem of advertising asked 
to do less when it could be doing 
more. When buying is diminished 
and competition is more intense, ad- 
vertising—which is the tool of mar- 
keting designed precisely for such 
conditions—is given a_ vacation. 
Managements who for years have 
grandly approved huge advertising 
appropriations for full-color valen- 
tines, now decide that advertising 
can’t pay its way. 

Sadly, few of us on the advertis- 
ing side are in such a strong posi- 
tion that we can stand up to man- 


agement and say, You're crazy— 
here’s proof that advertising pays. 
We've done too little—let’s admit it 
—to gather the evidence that might 
turn management’s mind at a time 
like this. Our pleas are pretty 
empty. 

Well, maybe that’s our challenge. 
Maybe, this time, we'll be smart. 
This time, when dollars are care- 
fully counted once again, let’s be 
sure that we do a job of advertising 
that does a job. And let’s be sure 
that we employ some devices to 
measure the effectiveness of what 
we do. So that, in another year, we 
can go to the boss and say, Look, 
here’s what we did; give us more 
dough and there’s more we can do. 


Look at steel . . Because it’s the 
steel industry that is the most de- 
pressed (and possibly the biggest 
factor in whether the economy is 
healthy or sick), we were curious 
to observe how the metal-working 
industry (in whose hands rests the 
fate of the steel industry) is being 
importuned to spend its money—not 
just for steel, but for other things, 
too. The following ads are from the 
issues of The Iron Age and Steel 
which arrived on the desks or in 
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Sheet Steel to the Rescue! 





Bethlehem . . just sits there 


the homes of their readers in the 
week Labor Day 
weekend—the same week the bad 
tidings began flooding the news col- 
umns. 

Let’s see if these ads are designed 


following the 


for selling in a slowed-down mar- 
ket—or if they represent profit dol- 
lars that could just as well have 
been saved. Here are a few from 
The Iron Age that in our opinion 


weren't worth the investment. 


Going no place fast . . “Who 
doesn’t thrill to the flashing color 
and competent power of a modern 
fire engine roaring by on its errand 
Bethlehem asked this 
rhetorical question to start off its 


of mercy?” 





LOOK 
FOR THESE 
TRADEMARKS 


BUY 
WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


a 


ED NICHOLSON 16> scons ms commer roornonee | wn00t mune 
Yeah + Rover Ouet + saeneew oe vs 


Sai) SAO AED + GROUNE FLAT STUCK. INBUETHUN MameERs 


a Ah A MA Senate #8 








Nicholson . . pallid 


ad on sheet steel. 

For some reason the people who 
produced this ad ignored not only 
the opportunity to build into it some 
dramatic visual interest (the two 
fire engines in the ad are just sit- 
ting there, going no place), but also 
any reason why a reader should 
thrill to sheet steel and Bethlehem. 


Old saws .. Nicholson File had a 
rather pallid ad showing the trade- 
marks on the ends of its saw blades. 
“Buy with confidence,’ says the 
headline, but the copy is the work 
of a bored writer: 

If you're looking for as fine a blade 


as money can buy . . specify Nicholson 
or Black Diamond. They're among the 


best respected blades in the metal- 
working industry. 

Here’s part of the reason why 
we make our blades from the finest 
available steel, according to the latest 
manufacturing methods. [Don't other 

blade makers?—C.C.} We inspect them 
again and again. [Don’t other blade 
makers?—C.C.} We approve only 
those blades that meet our high 
standards. [Don't other blade makers? 
wey 

More important [more important 
than what?—C.C.}, you can be con- 
fident that you're getting quality 
blades to produce quality work. 
Story has holes . . Crucible 
Steel’s ad worked much _ harder, 
but the straining “More 
holes per drill” is the good headline, 
but that’s the last you hear about 
the holes, so you ultimately con- 
clude that it’s just an “advertising 
comparative.” 

There’s a big picture of an in- 
spector looking through an instru- 
ment to see if a drill’s edges are 
sharp and clean, and there’s some 
copy about drills being “the most 
heavily loaded cutting tools in metal- 
working” and “now meeting even 
more exacting requirements,’ but 
you have to wade through too much 
before getting to any message on 
why Crucible’s high steels 
produce better drills. 

The Wheland Co. ran a plaque 
on which is embossed the stirring 
“Quality Production of 
Grey Iron Castings . . . One of the 


‘a 2NN 


shows. 


speed 


message: 





MORE HOLES PER DRILL 


|CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


MAW OFFICE 


CHATTAN 








Crucible ‘ 
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. hard-working, but too much wading 


Wheland ‘stirring message’ 





He'll mail it himself 


This “reply” will cut through office routine. No secretary needed. 
No envelope. No stamp. Simply your prospect’s desire to reply... 
and he’ll do that himself by pulling out the card and dropping it 

in the mail. Not even his signature is needed! 


Reply-O-Letter, the Letter with the Built-in-Reply, is especially 
effective on mailings to the businessman. It fits right in with his hectic 
routine, Enables him to take quick, positive action all by himself. 
And should he set it aside for further thought, the “reply” stays 

right with the letter, ready to be used the instant a decision is made. 
To convert the busy executive into one of your best prospects is a 

job Reply-O-Letter does remarkably well. 26 years of successful 
direct mail experience have perfected copy skills and art techniques 
that motivate more replies from the business world. Low cost 
Reply-O-Letter increases direct mail results as much as 30 to 50% 
for the largest users of mail advertising in America. They can be 
resultful for you too. 

Let Reply-O-Letter help you plan your next direct mail effort. Write on 
your letterhead, please, for our booklet “The 3 R’s of Direct Mail.” 


REPLY -O- LETTER - 


6 Central Park West; New York 23, N.Y. oftices 
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Feedlines for hungry horsepower... 
diesel fuel injection tubing by Superior 








Superior Tube . . waste space 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 198 


Nation’s largest and Most Modern 
Production Foundries.” That’s it. 


Fuel-injection primer . . Su- 
perior Tube’s ad spent half its space 
showing readers what a train, a 
truck, a roadbuilder, a tugboat and 
an electric generator look like and 
then some more space informing 
them that “fuel injection systems 
are the heart of thousands of diesel- 
powered trucks, locomotives, road- 
building equipment, electric gener- 
and power plants,” 
and left till the end “Some reasons 
why Superior fuel injection tubing 


ators marine 


is a premium product.” 

“Anaconda: a respected name, and 
now a vigorous force in aluminum” 
is the message superimposed, in re- 
yellow-tinted 
full-page bleed picture of material- 
handling equipment at Anaconda 
Aluminum’s Terre Haute plant. This 
ad _ cost hundred dollars 
more than it was worth to readers. 


verse letters, on a 


several 


On the asset side . . But most of 
the The 
Age were in there working for their 
keep: 


ads in this issue of Iron 


© “Chelsea finds more gears can be 
cut from leaded Aristoloy before the 
hob needs sharpening.” (Copper- 
weld Steel.) 

e Ryerson reported the case of a 
fabricator of stainless steel kitchen 
equipment who was looking around 
for a new squaring shear. When a 
Ryerson machinery specialist 
studied the problem, he recom- 
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Anaconda .. 
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f 


AnaconnA: a respected naméand 
now a vigorous force in aluminum 


Apaconee 
LUMINUM 


wasn’t worth it 


mended “two metalworking ma- 
chines for the price of one” (that’s 


the headline), which added versa- 
tility to his operation. 


Feature-length .. U. S. Steel had 
one of it’s multi-page, long-copy 
editorial-format ads which starts off 
with a full-page, full-length por- 
trait of Walter Dorwin Teague and 
two lines of copy: “walter dorwin 
teague: no gee-gaws on the 707.” 
The next two pages are mostly a 
tribute—in words and pictures—to 
“the dean of industrial design,” 
leading up to an account of his as- 
signment from Boeing (“they hadn’t 
made civilian planes for years’) to 
design the 707. 
Near the end we 


get to Steel’s 





Aristoloy Leaded Stee! provides 
tree machining tor Chelsea Products, Inc. 


STERL COMPANY 


SARI Cm Re | Ra te te ee Gee ESPN Capen Ser teeters CoS Senay ew He 





stake in this ad. It’s modest—be- 
cause Teague would have it mod- 
est: 


... Selection of the right material for 
the job is important to each of 
Teague’s requirements. “We endorse 
no material over another,’ Teague 
says. “We first look for the material 
that is best in keeping with the prod- 
uct’s desired personality. Strength and 
durability are highly important in ma- 
terial selection. Then we make sure 
our client’s tooling can handle the ma- 
terial we have in mind. Above all, it 
takes the right material to sell the 
product to the consumer.” 


But then the copy cleverly gets 
to a plug for the advertiser’s ma- 
terial: 

Teague has used practically all ma- 
terials known to man and it is no 
accident that a great many of his de- 
signs use steel in one way or another. 
“The wonderful thing about steel is 
its versatility,” says Teague. “Its many 
alloys, old and new, give it adapta- 
bility that other materials don’t have. 
Its strength, both in tension and com- 
pression, qualifies it for literally 
thousands of uses. And stainless steel 
is another reason why steel is a mod- 
ern material because it gives so many 
designs their contemporary look.” 


The next page carries a treatise 
on “Designing with stainless steel,” 
and then comes a picture page on 
the various characteristics of stain- 
less. These are shown as opposites: 
the pictures are paired: “Hot” and 
“Cold,” “Wet” and “Dry,” “Light” 
and “Heavy,” “Form” and “Func- 
tion,” etc. (See cut, p. 202.) 

Continued on page 202 








Copperweld . . works for its keep 


Ryerson . 


. another hard working ad 








EIFFEL TOWER 
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...and there’s only one National Electronic Monthly with 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING EDITIONS 


BLECTRONIC PRODUCTS is the only national electronic 
magazine to let you localize your ad-message... 
increase your ad-dollar coverage. Effective January 
1961, you can pinpoint your electronic advertising 
in these three regions — pay only for the circulation 
you use. 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS Magazine offers advertisers an 
economical way to: « spark slow areas « pre-test 
products « support distributors * cover conventions 
e sell regionally. Whether you advertise regionally or 
nationally, ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS offers the low- 
est cost/1000. Call collect or contact your dis- 


trict manager. 


Verihed Audit Cireulerion Company 


LECTRONIC PRODUCTS **°~""" / 





R €E 


Pac. States, Mt. States, 
Texas 


CIRCULATION 1-PAGE RATE 


$395.00 11,020 $350.00 28,178 


NATIONAL EDITION, INCLUDING CANADA — 56,274 


Gt 0 @: As ae le See 


MID-WEST 


E. & W. No. Central, 
E. & W. So. Central, 
excluding Texas 


CIRCULATION 1-PAGE RATE 





60 madison avenue 
hempstead, n. y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S NEW PRODUCT MONTHLY 


/ 





New Eng., Mid. 
Atlantic, So. Atlantic 


CIRCULATION 1-PAGE RATE 


$495.00 


IVanhoe 
6-7755 
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United Stote Steel 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 200 


This contribution to a_ distin- 


guished series was 
Peerce Platt on copy and William 
Heyl on layout—both of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Batten, Barton, Dur- 


stine & Osborn 


Spread well-spent .. National 
Acm«e 


on a “major 


had a hard-working spread 
breakthrough in shaft 
It's the Acme-Gridley 
shaft 


production 


multiple-spindle machine 


f 
which equals output of four auto- 
nated lathes 

That was the performance record 
at one of the Chrysler plants, and 
the operation there is described by 
five diagrams and a photo showing 
the seve 

All this is 

ends up with a paragraph on 
“National 


al steps. 


impressive, and the 


what it calls Acme’s 


Zone of Responsibility, ” which in- 
reduc- 


cludes “all phases of cost 


tvon : 


Direct Costs: these include direct 
dollar savings as realized by Chrysler 
Corporation . an “every-day” job 
for Acme-Gridleys. Indirect Costs: 
effecting important savings in mainte- 
nance, downtime, scrap reduction, 
Product Redesign: 
teaming with your design group to 
take full advantage of Acme-Gridleys 
cost reducing capabilities. Direct Ma- 


terial Costs: our engineers provide im 


tool §costs, etc 


portant savings in this area by con 
stantly matching machines and tools 
to modern metallurgical problems. 
Make-Or-Buy Reviews: in many cases 
our Contract Division can assume your 
production headaches and relieve you 
of immediate capital investment. Spot 
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the work of 


. another in a distinguished series 


Modernization: pioneering in modern 
tooling methods, and the flexibility of 
Acme-Gridleys can provide many on 
the-spot savings. 


This is language we believe is 
right for the conditions. 
National Acme 


ad manager D. H. Rowe and Harold 


present 
Copy came from 
Shoup, account executive at Car 
Liggett Advertising, Cleveland. Lay- 
out was by Russell Johnson of Car 
Liggett. 


Head starts . . And there were 
more ads in this issue of The Iron 
Age. Some of the headlines will 
give you an idea: 

e “Unusual 1-piece design replaces 
4-start 


assembly’—Commercial 


Shearing & Stamping. 

e “This clean cut was made with a 

rough-sided wheel”—Allison-Camp- 

bell. 

© “What would 75° savings mean 

in your finishing department?” 

Ransburg Electro-Coating. 

e “Reject rate at an all-time low” 
Republic Steel. 

© “6000 useful hours extra”—Gen- 

eral Electric. 

e “Roebling 

bulk, packaged to save you money, 


wire, im convenient 


time and labor.” 
e “‘Dyna-Shift?’ lathe wps output 
25°, tool life 50%—30 Timken bear- 
ings maintain rigidity, accuracy.” 

e “You can blank it 


niinuead 


you can 





Mayor breakthrough im 


shaft production . 


“) 
a7 
Poe: 


pena, 


Crd ) 
- 


Acme-Gridley multiple-spindle 
shaft machine equals output 
ur automated lathe 


ol Some > ame ah Rename, Nation oi phase al cons retuned OS 


National Cp 
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National Acme . . the right language for present conditions 














Everyone 





reads between 





"atom latetoe 





This stockholder is sizing up a company through its 
financial report. As she reads, she looks at more than facts and figures — she 
reads between the lines. The report will impress her more favorably if the mes- 
sage is presented clearly and in good taste; if the pictures are well printed; if 
the paper has the appearance of quality. Whenever a company shows respect 
for a reader through this kind of attention to detail, that company will win 
respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. 
Most likely he’ll recommend Warren printing papers, because he’l] get better 
results — arid so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 
FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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Hydro-Line . . misplaced fable 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 202 
forge it you can polish it 
but you can never, no never, change 
its consistent uwniformity”—Carpen- 
ter Steel. 

“Even on a short run, iron cast- 
ings beat fabricating costs by $2,- 
984”—Hanna Furnace. 


Steel’ blanks . . There were some 
duds in Steel magazine, too. 

Hydro-line considered the time 
right for re-telling of an Aesop 
fable. 

Opposite this was 
the Mottled Metal” by 
Chemical. 

Both of these advertisers ap- 
parently thought that the returning 
vacationers would be in no mood to 
read anything that would appear to 
them to have anything to do with 
the operation of their businesses. 

Some ordinarily capable adver- 
tisers had some mighty weak head- 


“Mystery of 
Hooker 


lines: 

® Republic Steel: 
venience and quality- 
products made with Republic Steel.” 
e U. S. Steel: “Are you satisfied 
with maintenance 
costs? 

® Roebling: 
house.” 

® Nalco Chemical squeezed its mes- 
sage into a layout that made read- 
ing a chore, and Inland Steel set its 


“Comfort, 
are built into 


con- 


your ingot car 


“Specialties of the 
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Hooker . . misses business men 


message in capital letters that were 
required to appear in 
against a closeup of thread groves. 


reverse 


Dead center . . But many of the 
ads were right on target. 

Ryerson had a dandy. We gag a 
little at the headline: “Metalogics 
in action,” but everything else goes 
right to the point, which is to show 
how Ryerson helps to “value- 
analyze selection, fabrication and 
application problems.” 

This service is demonstrated in 
11 case histories, having such head- 


lines as: “Flame-out plates cut 
costs; “Saved: $100 per thousand;” 
“Suggestion saves 85%;” “2 metal- 
working machines for the price of 1.” 

Each of the stories is packed tight 
with problem and solution, and most 
of them are illustrated with photo, 
diagram or sketch 

Jack Stader, of Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago wrote the copy, and Stanley 
Paul, Buchen art director, made it 
all up into a layout that doesn’t 
seem crowded at all. 

Some good headlines from Steel: 
e “9 trouble-free years—still no 
trouble in sight’”—Goodyear. 

“Slabs, blooms and rounds on this 
versatile mill”—E. W. Bliss. 

“Arnwell rings up $14,621 savings 
with Mobil.” 

“How a Trak-Rak Crane can save 
you money before it’s installed’”— 
Chicago Tramrail. 

“Wyman-Gordon makes a major 
contribution to gas turbine progress 

Now parts are being forged in 
these new Superalloys with guar- 
anteed minimum properties.” 

You see, there are plenty of ads 
that are fulfilling their avowed 
function of moving goods. If some 
can do it, why not all? That, indeed, 
is our challenge 
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Ryerson . . goes right to the point 








Canadian magazine features 


EQUIPMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE 
REPORT i. 1,10: 


Equipment and Maintenance will be the theme for the January, 1961 


Equipment continues to grow ‘ -y . * : . 
ia size at in versatility 90 ENGINEERING AND issue of Engineering and Contract Record. Actually, every issue is 
Common maintenance mistakes | dominated by stories on construction equipment and materials being 
and how to avoid them 116 CONTRACT RECORD ; aie? iM poetis ee 

used in a variety of Canadian engineering construction projects. 





nem veo 


So why a feature report? 

The main reason is to focus attention on the industry’s need to 
re-fit and power up for the Spring construction rush and to alert 
contractors, distributors and government construction departments 
to what’s new. 

Last year the Equipment and Maintenance Report was carried 
in the April edition and it was highly successful (ask for the reader- 
ship report on the issue). Further research has indicated that publi- 
cation of the report in January would be even more effective because 
it would give the readers longer exposure to the issue before the 
Spring buying rush. 

The January issue will carry authoritative articles on trends in 
equipment and accessories, stories on equipment overhauling and 
costing, and a study on maintenance methods. 

Plan your 1961 Canadian schedule around the monthly impact 
offered by Engineering and Contract Record. 











Write for full market and rate information. 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD «= 


For buyers and users of construction equipment and materials. 


The HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Hickory 4-6641 
U.S. Representatives : 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, STate 2-8811 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 


6073 
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SAE JOURNAL 


the technical guide for 
engineers in 


Automotive and Aerospace 
industries 


SAE JOURNAL — official publica- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers—serves engineers and 
executives in more than 6,400 
companies—manufacturers of 
complete vehicles for ground or 
air, parts, equipment or engines 
as well as producers of fuels, 
materials, supplies or production 
equipment 


SAE JOURNAL companies pro- 
duce: « Passenger Cars e Trucks 
e Airplanes e Aircraft Powerplants 
e Missiles ¢ Helicopters « Buses 
e Tractors « Agricultural Imple- 
ments e Earthmoving Equipment 
e Diesels e Industrial Machinery 
...and nuclear energy in its auto- 
motive applications. 


In the 
AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 
SAE JOURNAL readers work in: 


100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
100% TRUCK 
95% BUS 
100% TRACTOR 
100% DIESEL ENGINE 
88° INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
100% EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
90% the 50 largest TRUCK FLEET 
OPERATORS 


READERS INCLUDE: 
ONE OR MORE TOP ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVES IN... 
100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
82% TRUCK 
56‘ BUS 
100‘ TRACTOR 
96% DIESEL 
88% INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
100‘ EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
78 the 50 largest TRUCK FLEET 
OPERATORS 


ONE OR MORE TOP GENERAL 
EXECUTIVES IN... 
100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
77% TRUCK 
72% BUS 
90% TRACTOR 
63% DIESEL ENGINE 
79% INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
73° EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


published by 


SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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to the editor 





Takes IM with morning coffee, 
finds it stimulating 


# Early this morning while having 
a pre-breakfast cup of coffee I was 
reading INnusSTRIAL MARKETING. 
That’s the only time I get to read 
magazines these days and INnpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING is top on the list. 
Suddenly I had the urge to write 
this note of congratulations on the 
editorial progress you have made 
with IM during recent years. There 
was a period several years ago when 
I began to get a bit careless about 
reading IM, but about a year ago I 
decided I might be missing some 
valuable information and_ turned 
over a new leaf. Honestly, I was 
quite delighted to find so much of 
interest in it. Somewhere along the 
line somebody did a wonderful job 
of feeding it vitamins 
When anyone has been in the in- 
dustrial advertising business as long 
as I, it is natural to think he knows 
a little about the subject. But it is 
very refreshing to go through your 
book and find articles by men who 
have interesting views to express 
and new approaches to old prob- 
lems. 
RALPH HANES 
Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Says it’s ‘ridiculous’ to use 
case histories in ads only 


# I am writing in reference to “The 
case for—and against—advertising 
case histories” in the August issue 
of IM (p. 39). 

In the limited space available both 
Mr. Schaar and Mr. Thompson pre- 
sented their respective positions 
ably. I am sure that both recognize 
that the decision to use or not to use 
case history ads must consider the 
total marketing objectives. Neither 
type is all right or all wrong. 

The editors of the nation’s 3,000- 
odd trade magazines are constantly 
seeking high grade stories. Certainly 
a case history run in the editorial 


section has greater value than when 
run as a space ad. Therefore, it 
strikes me as a little ridiculous to 
see some industrial advertisers use 
case history ads exclusively and ig- 
nore the really fruitful uses of their 
stories. 
TED BUSCH 
Public Relations Manager, Do- 
All Co., Des Plaines, II]. 


Shows how much difference 
two words can make in an ad 


® As a post script to your interest- 
ing “Which ad attracted more read- 
ers?” study on two ads in American 
City, [July IM, p. 105], one of which 
was for our client, Hiller Aircraft 
Corp., the other for Hiller’s major 
competitor, Bell Aircraft, I wish to 
quote the following from a letter 
received by our client from Dr. 
John E. Anderson, professor of 
psychology at Florida State Uni- 
versity: 

“I am taking the liberty of writ- 
ing to you concerning a small pilot 
experiment we have done involving 
one of your advertisements which 
appeared in the November issue of 
the American City magazine, 1959. 
There appeared also an ad by Bell 
Aircraft, both of which ads were 
reported on as to effectiveness by 
the Starch organization in the July 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

“Our experiment centered around 
the conclusion that your depiction of 
the front half of the helicopter sep- 
arated by the slash wedge was dif- 
ficult to perceive as to meaning, 
and that the Bell ad was far more 
effective because of the meaningful- 
ness of the full view helicopter. The 
general implication was that your 
ad was inferior. 

“Unfortunately, the main point 
which differentiated the two ads 
went quite uncommented upon, and 
that was the mere words on the 
Bell ’copter, ‘Police N.Y.C.’ To test 
this premise, I conducted a series 
of tests with “Police N.Y.C.’ deleted 
from the ad and compared it with 





yours, which then had_ superior 
drawing power. I then superim- 
posed ‘Police N.Y.C.’ on your ad 
and compared it with the original 
Bell ad. Again yours had superior 
drawing power. Finally, I tested 
your original ad with the Bell orig- 
inal and confirmed Starch findings. 
I conclude that the words ‘Police 
N.Y.C.’ had _ sufficient emotional 
drawing power to more than off- 
set your otherwise superior ad. I 
compliment your agency on its crea- 
tivity, but would suggest that a little 
motivational research might effect 
better results.” 
PAUL PURDOM 
Account Manager, Boland As- 
sociates, San Francisco 


‘Electronics’ uses unusual 
method to promote its audit 


= I read with interest your edi- 
torial, “Do Advertisers Care About 
Audits?” in the August issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING [p. 198]. 

While your statement, “Those pub- 
lishers who provide audits probably 
fail to promote them sufficiently,” 
is true in a general way, I would 
like to acquaint you with one in- 
stance where a publisher promoted 
his audit statement in a very unique 
way. 

James Girdwood, publisher of 
Electronics, inserted our ABC state- 
ment in our March 18 issue. A full 
page editorial [see cut] was de- 
voted to an explanation of the audit 





The next four pages are all about you 
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All about the audit . . Electronics ran 
this full-page editorial opposite the ABC 
statement, inserted in the publication. 
Editorial explained statement to readers, 
ciistomers and prospects. 


and its value to both advertiser and 
subscriber. This issue was mailed to 
all our subscribers, advertisers and 
prospects. 
HUGH J. QUINN 
Circulation Manager, Elec- 
tronics, New York 


He wants to know about 
industrial adwomen 


= I am currently doing some re- 
search work on the subject of wom- 
en in industrial advertising. And I 
wonder if any of your women read- 
ers would like to drop me a note 
telling me, very briefly, the area of 
their responsibility and the product 
involved. 
GEORGE BLACK 
President, Black-Russell-Mor- 
ris, Newark, N. J. 
[How about it, ladies?—Ed. ] 


IM author answers Greif's 
assault on his story 


= It is always pleasant to have 
reader comment on one’s article, 
“How to Drive Your PR Man 
Crazy,” [May IM, p. 46], but Lucien 
Greif’s objections to taking a sales- 
man along on an industrial pub- 
licity interview [August IM, p. 195] 
must be based on facts other than 
those with which we are familiar. 

We don’t know how Mr. Greif 
conducts an interview, but in our 
case the interviewing reins are sel- 
dom relaxed. We either are in con- 
trol, or the interview ends. This 
necessity is made apparent to any- 
one who accompanies us, and to 
date, no client’s salesman has made 
the egregious blunder of a selling 
pitch on publicity time. 

In getting information for an in- 
dustrial publicity article, we are 
not ordinarily interested in the can- 
did material Mr. Greif seems to 
think valuable. Candid information 
usually is of no value when one 
prepares an article, for the com- 
ments seldom deal with pertinent 
facts. 

Now to a serious matter. If the 
engineer of a subject company will 
more readily tell the publicist (most 
times a perfect stranger) about a 
product’s disadvantages than he 
will the client’s salesman, then this 
particular person is doing his com- 
pany a disservice. It has been our 
experience that sales engineers are 
told promptly when a product fails 


Continued on page 208 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing °¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing ¢ Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Lille Mt rw 
431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 














WE'RE ORDERING 
MORE PAPER FOR THE 
1961 AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
HANDBOOK ISSUE 





Got to. It will contain specs 
on more types of engines, 
more types of aircraft and 
more missiles than ever be- 
fore. Also, lots of advertis- 
ing...a bigger issue all 
around. 

Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 108 


Tp 
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BETHLEHEM = =: 
WAN TE D FOR ALL USERS OF DECALS 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough 
Easiest applied — without water in ony weather. Best indoor, ovt 
door emblems. More economical. Write for samples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


. . » for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, and Circulation Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as 
Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 
Stat. 208) 


Of Industrial Marketing published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1960 ex- 
cept semi-monthly in June. : 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 207 


or does not meet specifications. 
And that point about wasting a 
salesman’s day! Unless extensive 
travel time is involved or there are 
unavoidable waits caused by in- 
plant disruption, the industrial pub- 
licist should be able to get his data 
(and his photographs) in four hours 
or less. On some occasions when 
everything fell neatly into place, 
we have been in and out of a plant 
in as little as two hours. The secret 
is to know exactly what you want, 
to arrange things in advance and 
above all, try to avoid tying up 
the customer in unnecessary chit- 
chat. It’s of greater importance to 
be a welcomed short time visitor 
than an all-day bore. 
SCOTT J. SAUNDERS 
Scott J. Saunders Associates, 
San Carlos, Cal. 


Says more marketing men 
should follow IM author's lead 


= Edmund Greene is much too 
modest about the method used by 
Monsanto to indicate the effective- 
ness of its marketing activities. 
(“How Monsanto measures. the 
value of its marketing activities,” 
IM, September, Page 39). To be 
sure, questions can be raised, as he 
himself does, about using the ratio 
of gross sales to marketing expense. 
Gross sales can be misleading, and 
different companies include some- 
what different elements in “mar- 
keting expense.’ However, the fact 
remains that Mr. Greene’s company 
is making a determined effort to find 
out whether marketing results are 
in line with marketing cost, and are 
using a means both simple and ac- 
curate enough for their purposes. 
Too many times we, in the con- 
sulting profession, run into situa- 


ulars. However, it does give a useful 
indication of how a company is 
doing with reference to the money 
invested in it. So does Mr. Greene’s 
method give a quick appraisal of 
marketing results versus costs. 
JOHN E. WAKEFIELD 
Vice President, Barrington As- 
sociates, New York 


Sharp-eyed reader points out 
Copy Chasers’ digital confusion 


= On page 252 of the September, 
1960, issue of INDUSTRIAL MarRKET- 
ING, in the “Copy Chasers” section, 
there is a reference to a Midland- 
Ross ad. Copy from the article says 
... “the upper half is a drawing of 
a man with a bandaged thumb who 
has just finished building a bird 
house.” When I looked at the re- 
production of the ad closely (see cut 
below), I decided that if my thumb 
were located where you said this 
man’s was, it would be bandaged, 
too. 

Needless to say, this only goes to 
prove the point that your “Copy 
Chasers” well-read, 
with much attention and interest 
paid to small details. May they con- 
tinue that way. 

CHARLES H. FIEGLSTOK 
Account Executive, Dan Frye 
Advertising, Pittsburgh 


columns are 





Bandages and birdhouses, we don't make....But we do make equipment 
o0 whieh bandages and birdhouses are made.,. Adhesive tape £7"? is coated 
in machines made by our Waldron Hartig Division... bearings and blades 


upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relaticn, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
“a other than that of a bona fide owner. 

e€ average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: 16,339. 


C. B. GROOMES, Business Manager 


tions where company managements 
are not doing anything at all along pg OCS AE ONO NE T REREN EN 
these lines, or are attempting to set Combantion heat-treat furnaces... cigars “® = -y are rolled from homogenized 
7 tobscen leaf made on machines built by our Rows and Waldron Divisions... 
up methods of measurement which paint cone? <= axe formed trom stee! strip ennesled i Suifece continuous 
- . - furnaces... throw-away work pants and shirts “9%27are made of paper 
are SO elabor ate that they are not processed on Ross paper-mill equipment. To describe all the things our 
really worth their cost. $1202nillion, maltiple-division organization makes would take a book... s0 
For instance. it is useful on many we prepared one, “Ever Sapa erence Broader”... May we send you a copy? 
; a ae re Mi ND-ROSS 
occasions, to check a company’s I DLA ln RO degant 
balance sheet footing against net 
profit after taxes. We realize, of 
course, that such a ratio can be 


questioned in a number of partic- 














Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 


day of September, 1960. All thumbs . . Copy Chasers had the 


Leland W. Hagman right comment, wrong digit. 


(My commission expires April 9, 1964). 
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- EDITORIALLY 
.SPEAKING 


Spotlight on Editorial 


The annual awards for editorial achievement by busi- 
ness paper editors, conducted by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
for the past 22 years, attracted a record number of en- 
tries in the current competition—more than 700. 

There is a real reason for the constantly increasing in- 
terest in these awards. In fact, the reason is twofold: 
business publications are making a greater and more 
determined effort to serve their readers better, and ad- 
vertisers are giving more attention than ever before to 
the evidences of reader interest based on editorial serv- 
ice supplied by industrial and trade publications. 

Advertising value in a specialized business publica- 
tion is largely the result of editorial service. There is 
also inherent interest on the part of readers in the ad- 
vertising content of business papers, for the reason that, 
unlike general media, business paper advertising relates 
to the job interests of readers just as much as the edi- 
torial. Improvement in advertising content, therefore, 
can result in increased readership and impact along with 
improved editorial service offered in the text pages. 

The publisher cannot control the quality of the ad- 
vertising messages which manufacturers pay to have 
published in a business paper, except to a limited de- 
gree, and as the result of readership studies which indi- 
cate the kinds of information from advertisers readers 
are most interested in receiving; but his responsibility 
for editorial content is complete. Business publishers 
have generally accepted the challenge to improve edi- 
torial material, and to have it properly presented, from 
the standpoint of typographical design and illustration, 
in the most effective way possible. The problem is to 
make it easy to transfer information from the printed 
page to the reader’s mind, as rapidly and effortlessly as 
possible. 

Consequently the IM awards include recognition for 
design as well as the quality of editorial content. Im- 
proved design goes along with improvement in the 
character of information represented by news and tech- 
nical articles, and the successful editor succeeds both 
in giving his readers useful information and in pre- 
senting it in attractive and readable style. 

The panels of jurors who make the awards to business 
editors are selected by IM to provide representation not 
only of advertisers and advertising agencies familiar 
with business publications as advertising media, but 
also of engineers and other reader groups, plus experts 
in the field of design. Thus we believe that the awards 
are based on qualified judgments as to editorial quality. 

Sometimes the comment is made that advertisers are 
unable to judge the quality of the editorial content of a 
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Business papers are serving their readers better because 
of larger editorial budgets, which permit bigger and 
better editorial staffs and more thorough coverage of 
each publication’s field. 


business publication, especially one which is in a highly 
technical field. However, advertisers and agency execu- 
tives are called on every day to make judgments as to 
editorial quality and reader impact, in evaluating publi- 
cations for use in specific promotions, and hence they 
must learn how to rate the quality of editorial content. 
We believe the IM editorial awards stimulate interest 
in arriving at correct judgments on this score. 

The business editor has come a long way in the past 
25 years. Business publishers realize that editorial con- 
tent is something more than “filler” between ads, and 
that to attain stature and recognition in their fields, 
more effort must be expended to produce publications 
of real value to their readers. Consequently editorial 
budgets are larger, editorial staffs have been expanded 
to provide thorough coverage of a field or market, and 
the men selected to carry out editorial assignments 
today are qualified by experience, education and native 
talent to do a high-grade job. 

Publications which have demonstrated their deter- 
mination to give readers good service, and to make their 
contents indispensable to important people in their 
respective fields, have won success which could not pos- 
sibly have been achieved without superior performance. 
Their success has encouraged others to make more sub- 
stantial investments in editorial service. 

The IM awards to editors will be presented at a 
luncheon at the Waldorf in New York November 29. 
The winners in the competition will be announced in 
the December issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. We hope 
that industrial advertisers and agencies will take due 
note of the professional recognition which so many able 


editors of industrial, trade and professional journals 


t 
— 
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will receive at that time. 
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As Bloomington, Ill., makes neces x 


ith 


its urOan 


renewal plan, Mavor and Manager salutes the planners 


in its June issue: (left te g 


Williams, City Manager E. G. Mr 
McGraee is Municipal Lea 


URBAN 
RENEWAL: 


the BIG Problem 


md if line 


ht) Pre 


fe 


te ies 


for Everytown, USA 


Bloomington, Illinois, is solving it! 


Bloomington’s 


population is 35,000, but the need to renew is 


equally vital to your town, whether its population 


is five or 500.000. 


In issue after issue of Mayor and Manager. urban 
renewal is the central theme. In our concept, a city 


is more than mere cement and size: it 


s a social 


and spiritual group of men and women developing 


and growing and raising their families in harmony, 


safety and happiness. 


Our message helps to fight blight in 8.002 com- 


munities throughout the nation: 





Population categories Mayors 


Managers No. of communities 





3,17] 
3.060 
132) 

136 


Under 2.500 
2.500-9,999 
10.000-49,999 

50.000- 100.000 

Over 100.000, including 


county & township managers 109 


276 
630 
526 


eo 
Oo 


3,236 
3,123 
1,372 


50 





(19% 


TOTAL: 


1.560 





The pages of Mayor and Manager 
form a busy market place where 
experienced men barter ideas. In 
the typical June issue, we have 
a guest editorial by G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of Michigan: 


and you read of social and ad- 


ministrative plans and experi- 


ments in towns ranging from 


Bloomington through Chicago to 


New York. 


MAYOR AND 


M i 
including MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT 


72 West 45th Street 


New York 36 


Why Our Objectives 
yyy , 
Are Important To You 

MAYOR AND MANAGER 

e wages war on blight. 
offers hope and inspiration for the 
future. 
strengthens management techniques 
at top level by that “know how” 
which helps these men fulfill their 
promises to constituents. 
helps city hall to understand the 
community employee. so the admin- 
istration can attract. train and hold 
cood people. 

e shows how the people’s tax money 
can be used wisely to their benefit. 

e presents the idea of “The Communi- 
tv Plant.” 

e encourages and recognizes the lead- 
ership aspect and position of mayors 
and managers. 

In this editorial framework product 

and service advertising fits naturally 

and is assured interested readership. 


MANAGE 


il Manager t 
VEWS 
MU 2-6606 





HOW TO 
SELL TO 


at 


This is the new forge plant of Sifco de 
Brazil, a Brazilian company organized by 
The Steel improvement & Forge Company, 
in association with Companhia Mechanica 
e Importadora and The American Brake 
Shoe Company with the cooperation of 
Willys Motors, Inc. 


ee The torging facility of the 1.K.A. Cordoba plant 
is a joint venture between Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina and Steel Improvement and Forge 


annually by 1961. 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC. 


By L. S. MacKay, Vice President In Charge Of Procurement 


Willys is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of four-wheel 
drive vehicles, the famous 
“Jeep” family, which includes 
12 basic models on six wheel- 
bases. The company spends 
more than $100 million annu- 
ally for purchased parts, mate- 
rials and services. We buy from 
about 1,000 production and 2,500 non-production 
suppliers of almost every conceivable industrial 
product. 

Willys is rather unique among U.S. automotive 
manufacturers in that a substantial portion of its 
annual volume is concerned with overseas opera- 
tions. The Procurement Division supplies produc- 
tion materials for the world-wide network of 22 
“Jeep” vehicle assembly and manufacturing plants; 
negotiates technical and license agreements with 
American suppliers for manufacturing their prod- 
ucts in Willys-affilated foreign plants; encourages 
and makes arrangements for American parts man- 
ufacturers to establish their own plants abroad. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


REACHING ALL EIGHT CYLINDERS OF THE AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING MARKET: 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


PASSENGER CARS + TRUCKS AND BUSES + AIRCRAFT + POWERED CONSTRUCTION,MILITARY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


Company, Cleveland. The facility cost more than 
$2 million, occupies approximately 75,000 square 
feet and will produce 10,000 tons of forgings 


This is a body-building line at the Cordoba, 
Argentina plant of Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, S.A., a Willys affiliate. The 
plant turns out more than 2,500 vehicles 
a month. 


The photographs at the top illustrate two differ- 
ent plants which Willys helped to establish in 
South America. 

It is a matter of policy at Willys Motors to rate 
vendors on financial responsibility and general 
preference with a numerical coding system. Buyers 
who contemplate placing orders with a new ven- 
dor obtain acceptable rating codes for the sources 
under consideration before finalizing their nego- 
tiations. Buyers are encouraged to try to develop 
new sources — and companies of all sizes are con- 
sidered. In fact, 60% of Willys’ suppliers are 
small businesses. 

While material specifications are the initial 
responsibility of other departments, purchasing 
agents consult frequently with the engineering de- 
partments to suggest possible cost savings through 
re-aligned specifications. 





PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE JULY 15th ISSUE OF AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Reprint of complete article sup- 
plied on request. 





Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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